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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  .....  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,        ......  5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,         .  .  50.00 

Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues,  -which  are  payable  in  January  of  eachyear. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which 
in  addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and 
thereafter  such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  to  the  Historiog- 
rapher early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief 
incidents  of  his  life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

$W°  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.    Members  are  requested 
to  send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS   S.   MOORE,  Recording  Secretary, 

102  Broadway,   New  York. 


OFFICERS 

1886. 


President : 
JOHN   WINSLOW. 


First  Vice-President : 
CALVIN  E.  PRATT. 


Second  Vice-President 
BENJ.  F.  TRACY. 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM   B.  KENDALL. 


Recording  Secretary  : 
THOMAS   S..  MOORE. 


Corresponding  Secretary  : 
Rev.  A.  P.  PUTNAM. 


Historiographer  : 
PAUL  L.  FORD. 


y 


Librarian : 
CHARLES  E.  WEST,  LL.D. 


[At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  held  on  the  second 
<iay  of  February,  1SS6,  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  the  President,  declined  a 
re-election,  and  Mr.  John  Winslow  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.] 


DIRECTORS. 


For  One  Year: 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy.  A.  S.  Barnes. 

Henry  W.  Slocum.  George  B.  Abbott. 

Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr. 

For  Tico  Tears  : 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  Hiram  W.  Hunt. 

George  H.  Fisher.  William  H.  Williams. 

Henry  E.  Pierrepont. 

For  Three  Years  : 
William  H.  Lyon.  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

William  B.  Kendall.  J.  Lester  Keep. 

J.  S.  Case. 


Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
John  Winslow. 


For  Four  Years  : 


Joseph  F.  Knapp. 


council 


Ransom  H.  Thomas. 
Chas.  N.  Manchester. 


A.  A.  Low. 

A.  M.  White. 

S.  B.  Chittenden. 

A.  F.  Cross. 

S.  L.  Woodford. 

Henry  Coffin. 

Charles  Pratt. 

C.  L.  Benedict. 

Thomas  H.  Rodman. 

Augustus  Storrs. 


Arthur  Mathewson. 
D.  L.  Northrup. 
Henry  Sanger. 
W.  B.  Dickerman. 
H.  W.  Maxwell. 
Seth  Low. 
Isaac  H.  Cary. 
H.  H.  Wheeler. 
W.  A.  White. 
Darwin  R.  James. 


J.  R.  Gowing. 
A.  S.  Barnes. 
John  Claflin. 
Jeremiah  P.  Robinson. 
J.  S.  T.  Stranahan. 
Willard  Bartlett. 
L.  S.  Burnham. 
Henry  Earl. 
Jasper  W.  Gilbert. 
M.  N.  Packard. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 


Finance : 
William  H.  Lyon,  George  H.  Fisher, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Charity : 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

J.  F.  Knapp. 


Invitations : 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow 

A.  P.  Putnam. 


Annual  Dinner: 

Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  N.  Manchester, 

Ransom  H.  Thomas. 


Publications : 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  William  H.  Williams, 

J.  S.  Case. 


Annual  Reception : 
President  and  Vice-Presidents. 


THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
the  City  of  Brooklyn  was  held  in  the  Directors'  Room  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Monday  evening,  December  2d,  1885. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  D.  Silliman,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  officiated  as  chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  Dec.  3, 
1884,  were  read  and  approved. 

Hon.  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$12,240.76  deposited  in  the  following  institutions: 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank $3, 000  00 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution ...    3,000  00 

Dime  Savings  Bank     3,ooo  00 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank 3,000  00 

Brooklyn  Trust  Company 235  73 

In  Treasurer's  hands 5  00 

$12,240  73 

which  was  on  motion  approved  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  report  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  same  had  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  made  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  as 
follows : 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   TRESIDENT   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

In  making  the  report  required  by  the  By-Laws,  you  will 
not  be  displeased  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  substantially 
repeating  what  has  been  said  at  each  preceding  annual  meeting 
— that  the  Society  is  largely  prosperous,  and  enabled  fully  to 
perform  all  the  duties  which  it  assumed.  It  commemorates 
the     landing    of    the     Pilgrim     Fathers,    and    cherishes    and 
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strengthens  our  reverence  and  affection  for  their  characters  and 
memory.  It  preserves  the  history  of  their  deeds  and  their 
virtues,  records  the  mighty  results  which,  throughout  our  vast 
country  have  followed  their  teachings  and  example,  and  it  has 
promoted  chanty,  goodfellowship  and  social  intercourse  among 
our  members. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  shows 
that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  this  date  is  §12,240.73,  and 
our  membership,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Moore,  the  Secretary,  is  four  hundred. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  practi- 
cability and  the  expediency  of  a  large  increase  of  members  of 
the  Society.  It  will  be  easy  for  each  of  us  to  introduce  one  or 
more  new  members  during  the  coming  year.  If  gentlemen  do 
this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  doubling  or  trebling 
the  membership  within  that  time.  This  will  enlarge  our 
means  of  beneficial  action,  and  will  increase  the  fund  from 
which  we  hope  to  dispense  aid  and  comfort  to  those  of  our 
number  who  may  hereafter  be  in  need.  I  would  earnestly 
commend  this  subject  to  the  favor  of  every  gentleman  present. 

The  annual  festival  is  near  at  hand — on  the  twenty-first  of 
the  present  month.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  as  distinguished  in  the  character  of  our  honored  guestsT 
as  those  which  have  preceded  it  have  been.  I  need  not  say,  for 
you  all  well  know  that  the  previous  festivals  were  conspicuous, 
not  only  for  their  social  pleasure,  but  for  their  high  intellectual 
interest.  If  there  are  any  members  who  have  not  yet  pro- 
cured their  tickets  for  the  approaching  dinner,  it  is  important 
they  should  do  so  before  the  10th  inst.,  after  which  date 
tickets  cannot  be  reserved  for  members,  but  will  be  sold  to 
such  proper  persons  (whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not) 
as  may  apply  for  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Society  about  the 
middle  of  February  (at  which  members  can  introduce  their 
families),  and  at  which  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Sheffield,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  History  of  New  England,  a  chapter  of 
history  in  which  all  of  us  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  of 
which  we  all  are,  and  may  well  be  proud. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  our  late  Historiographer. 
Stephen  B.  Noyes,  Esq.,  and  is  renewed  by  his  successor, 
Paul  L.  Ford,  Esq.,  that  each  member  shall  furnish  for  record 
in  the  books  of  the  Society  a  note,  stating  the  country  from 
which  his  ancestors  came  to  New  England,  the  period  of  their 
arrival,  the  places  of  their  residence  and  such  other  particulars 
of  their  history,  and  of  the  history  of  their  descendants,  as 
may  be  attainable.  Such  a  record  will  not  only  be  of  much 
interest,  but  in  many  cases  of  great  and  lasting  value. 


It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Historiographer  (who 
has  furnished  brief  sketches  of  them),  that  eight  members  of 
the  Society  have  died  during  the  past  year.     They  are: 


Wm.  H,  Taggard  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  3,  i3i6.  When 
about  eight  years  old  his  father  moved  to  New  York.  Mr.  Taggard  entered 
Columbia  College  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  was  graduated  at  eighteen: 
entered  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Kent's  law  office,  as  a  student  at  law,  remained 
there  three  years  and  was  then  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  183S.  He  was  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the  same 
•court  in  1S41.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  January  S,  1SS5.  He  married,  in  1841,  Mary  E.  Seymour,  daughter  of  Wm. 
W.  Seymour,  of  New  York.  His  wife  died  in  1872,  and  he  never  married  again. 
Mr.  Taggard  was  a  profound  thinker,  well  informed  on  most  subjects,  a  keen 
reader  of  character,  thoroughly  versed  in  his  profession,  and  so  enlisted  in 
the  behalf  of  his  clients  that  their  interests  were  ever  of  far  greater  consequence 
to  him  than  his  own.  He  was  a  refined  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity,  unusually  methodical  in  business  transactions,  and  in 
manners  exceedingly  reserved  and  dignified,  but  withal  genial  and  kind  to  in- 
timate friends. 


Abel  Franklin  Goodnow',  son  of  Edward  and  Rebecca  (Beaman)  Good- 
now,  was  born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  1,  1822. 

He  received  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  at  Phillips'  Academy  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  where  he  was  fitting  for  college,  when  interrupted  by  a 
severe  illness,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  college.  He  soon  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  Nathaniel  and  Ebenezer  Lamson,  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  whose  steel  has  since  gained  a  reputation  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Lamson,  Goodnow  &  Co.  In  184S  Mr.  Goodnow  came  to 
New  York  to  establish  his  firm  in  that  place,  taking  up  his  residence  in  this 
city. 

He  married  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  December  30,  1852,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Cephas  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Root. 

In  1S67,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  retired  from1  all  active  business.  Mr. 
Goodnow  took  an  active  part  in  Brooklyn  affairs  and  was  interested  in  many  of 
our  institutions  and  charities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims. 
He  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  17,  18S5,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons, 
and  was  buried  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Stephen  Buttrick  Noyes  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1S33, 
son  of  George  R.  Noyes  and  Eliza  Wheeler  Buttrick  Noyes.  He  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  "learned  minister"  of  the  gospel,  whose  sons,  James  who  had 
studied  at  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  and  Nicholas  imigrated  for  religion's 
sake  from  Choldrington,  County  of  Wilts,  England,  and  took  passage  on  the 
""Elizabeth  and  Dorcas,"  arriving  in  New  England  in  the  month  of  May,  1634, 
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and  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.  James  became  the  first  minister  of  Newbury  in 
1635.  Nicholas,  from  whom  Stephen  B.  was  descended,  cultivated  a  large  farm 
"of  several  hundred  acres  of  land."  His  wife,  in  1653,  was  "presented  for 
wearing  a  silk  hood  and  scarfe,"  but  was  discharged  on  proof  that  her  husband 
was  worth  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

His  ancestor  on  the  mother's  side  was  William  Buttrick,  who  took  passage 
for  New  England  on  the  "Susan  and  Ellen,"  Edward  Payne,  Master,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1635.  The  vessel,  however,  did  not  sail  till  after  the  9th  of  May. 
He  served  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  honorably  as  a  sergeant,  a  post  then  of 
distinction. 

His  greatgrandfather  was  Major  John  Buttrick,  who  commanded  the 
militiamen  at  Concord  fight,  April  19th,  1775.  Says  Bancroft,  "This  is  the 
world-renowned  battle  of  Concord,  more  eventful  than  Agincourt  or  Blenheim.'* 
Stephen  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1840,  with  his  father  who  had  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hopkins  Classical  School, 
E.  B.  Whitman,  Master,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1S49,  was  graduated  in 
1S53,  in  the  same  class  with  President  Eliot  and  Justin  Winsor.  After  leaving 
college  he  was  assistant  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  where  he  learned  his  pro- 
fession under  the  distinguished  cataloguer  and  eminent  theologian,  Ezra  Abbott. 
He  went  to  New  York,  October  10,  1S55,  to  be  a  clerk  with  the  firm  of  Noyes  6: 
Whittlesey,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1S57,  when  he  returned  to 
Cambridge.  February  20,  1S5S,  he  again  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  having 
applied  for  the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
that  city,  which  had  just  been  organized.  On  March  1,  1S5S,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  At  that  time  the 
books  of  the  library  were  kept  separate  from  the  books  of  the  Brooklyn 
Athenaeum.  He  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  issued  a 
catalogue  of  the  library  in  1S58.  The  number  of  volumes  in  March,  1S59,  was 
11,400;  March,  i36o,  14,260;  March,  1S65,  19,000. 

September  23,  1S65,  he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  he  declined,  but  on  October  3,  1S65,  he  was  offered  another  position  in 
the  same  library,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  which  he  accepted. 

His   resignation   as   librarian   of   the    Mercantile    Library  of   the  City  of 

Brooklyn  was  accepted  October  10,  1865,  and  he  soon  after  left  for  Washington. 

June   15,  1868,  he  was  officially  informed  that  he  had  been  unanimously 

chosen  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  on 

August  31,  1S6S,  he  arrived  in  Brooklyn  to  take  charge  of  the  library. 

He  was  married  to  Sophia  O.  Anthony,  October  20,  1S70,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  Annie  Anthony,  born  December  4,  1S71,  who  survives  him,  and 
George  Holland,  who  died  aged  nine  years.  His  wife  died,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently again  married,  and  the  second  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Wilson  Wylie,  to 
whom  he  was  married  June  14,  1SS2,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Sydney  Buttrick 
Noyes,  born  March  24,  1SS3.     Her  father  was  James  Wylie. 

Mr.  Noyes,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  confined  to  his  home  by 
Gastric  fever,  sailed  for  Florida  December  20,  1SS4,  where  he  died,  March  3, 
1885.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Brooklyn  and  interred  at  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, March  15,  1SS5. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
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was  the  historiographer.     He  was  also  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  October  6,  185S. 

The  Mercantile  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1858,  about  two 
months  after  Mr.  Noyes  was  appointed  librarian,  with  7,000  volumes  on  the 
shelves.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Brooklyn 
Library  was  over  80,000.  In  1881  was  published  his  "  Brooklyn  Library  Cata- 
logue," a  work  which  placed  its  compiler  among  the  first  of  librarians,  which 
will  long  be  consulted  by  the  librarian  and  scholar. 


Marcus  P.  Bestow  was  born  at  Coolville,  Ohio,  December  23,  1S34. 

In  1853  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  practised  the  law  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  entered  the  army  as  a  Lieutenant  in  an  Ohio 
regiment,  in  which  he  served  with  honor  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
brave  officer,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet-Colonel  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain.  On  the  mustering  out,  in  1866,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law;  in  1S70  he  removed  to  Brooklyn. 

In  1S62  he  married  Anna  Webb,  of  Winthrop,  Maine,  who  died  in  1SS2,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter;  and  in  1SS4  he  married  Mrs.  Fannie  Gormon. 

He  died  at  Coolville,  July  9th,  18S5. 


Rev.  Williams  Howe  Whittemore,  son  of  Samuel  Whittemore,  was  born 
at  Bolton,  Conn.,  February  2,  1800,  and  died  at  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  July  25, 
1885,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  leaving  four  children. 

Losing  his  mother  at  two  years  of  age,  he  lived  with  his  grandfather  Wales 
till  he  was  six,  when  he  went  to  Belchertown,  Mass.,  attending  the  district 
school — which  he  afterwards  taught — and  the  High  School,  in  that  place.  He 
prepared  for  college  under  his  pastor  and  the  Rev.  Philo  Judson  of  Ashford, 
Conn.;  entering  the  class  of  1S25,  in  Yale,  in  the  sophomore  year,  teaching 
during  the  vacations,  and  after  graduating  in  the  High  Schol  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  182S  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  in  May,  1S29,  took  charge  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  where,  on  the  22d  May,  1831,  he  married  Maria, 
second  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Ana  (Marselis)  Clark.  In  the  autumn  of 
1832  he  took  a  church  in  Abington,  Mass.;  and  in  August,  1833,  was  installed 
in  Charlton,  Mass.  In  1S36  he  was  settled  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  till  1850,  when  he  preached  for  a  year  in  Prospect,  Conn.,  and  there- 
after taught  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  National 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association. 

In  May,  1S6S,  he  came  to  this  city  to  live  with  his  daughter,  uniting  with 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1S70. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  Librarian  of  this  society. 


John  B.  Hutchinson,  a  life  member  of  this  society,  was  born  in  West 
Cambridge.  Mass..  in  1S14,  and  died  at  his  residence,  7S9  St.  Mark's  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  August  13,  18S5,  aged  71  years. 

When  sixteen  years  old  he  entered  the  dry  goods  house  of  Kimball  & 
Jewett,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  1S36,  till  the  winding  up 
of  their  business  in  1847,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  commission  firm  of 
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J.  C.  Howe  &  Co.  of  that  city,  of  which  he  became  a  partner  two  years  later, 
and  removed  to  New  York,  prior  to  July,  1856,  as  a  leading  representative  of 
their  branch  house,  established  there. 

In  1874  that  firm  was  succeeded  by  Wendell,  Hutchinson  &Co.,  from  which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  retired  December  31,  18S0. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Home  Insurance  Co.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  and  Manhattan  Real  Estate  Association,  and  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  and  trustee  of 
Pl>  mouth  Church  in  this  city. 


David  S.  Babcock,  son  of  Paul  Babcock,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn., 
August  13,  1S22.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  went  to  sea  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  famous  captain  Nat  Palmer;  and  at  twenty-five  was  in  command  of  a 
ship  himself.  In  1S50  he  married  Charlotte  R.  Noyes,  of  Stonington.  During 
the  civil  war,  though  offered  a  position  on  General  Casey's  staff,  he  chose  to 
remain  at  sea,  in  command  of  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  government,  in  which 
he  carried  troops  to  various  parts  of  the  south,  notably  in  the  Burnside  expedi- 
tion of  1S61-62,  against  Roanoke  Island.  He  was  very  energetic,  active  and 
persevering,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Admiral  Dupont  for  his  skill  and  sea- 
manship. He  commanded  several  other  ships  in  the  public  service  during  the 
war,  at  the  end  of  which  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  where  for  two  years  he  took 
charge  of  the  Central  American  Transit  Company.  In  1867  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Steamboat  Co.,  and  fn  1S69,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  R.R.  He  was  killed  by  a 
train  on  that  road,  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Monday,  August  24,  1885. 

Captain  Babcock  was  bold,  brave,  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  courteous, 
efficient,  warm-hearted,  and  faithful  to  every  friend  and  every  duty. 


Richard  H.  Huntley,  son  of  Richard  H.  Huntley,  was  born  at  East  Lyme, 
Conn.,  May  6,  1821.  Began  his  life  as  a  sailor;  married  in  1S44,  Nancy  M.  Conk- 
ling  of  Essex,  Conn.,  and  about  iSsotookup  his  residence  inWilliamsburg,  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  gained  distinction  through  his  connection  with 
many  famous  cases,  chiefly  in  admiralty.  In  1S54  he  represented  for  one  term 
the  Thirteenth  Ward  in  the  Common  Council,  being  elected  by  the  Whigs.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  instrumental  in  having  Ridgewood 
water  and  gas  introduced  into  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  from  1S75  to  1881;  and  while  in  the  Board  aided  largely  in  inaugur- 
ating the  present  Truant  Home  system. 

Mr.  Huntley  was  a  Republican,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  politics  till 
1872,  when  he  became  a  Democrat,  receiving  a  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1876,  but  was  defeated  by  Simeon  B.  Chittenden.  He  died  at  Lawrence,  L.  I., 
September  24th,  1SS5,  in  his  65th  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 


Horace  Brigham  Claflin,  son  of  John  and  Lydia  Claflin,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Mass.,  December  iS,  1S11.  He  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
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Daniels,  succeeded  his  father  in  business  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter.  In 
1S32  they  established  a  store  at  Worcester.  In  1S33  Aaron  took  exclusively 
that  at  Milford,  and  Horace  and  Mr.  Daniels  continued  in  business  at 
Worcester.  On  November  22,  1S3S,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Sanger,  daughter  of 
Col.  Calvin  and  Anna  Phipps  Sanger,  of  Sherburn,  Mass. 

In  July,  1843,  the  two  brothers  dissolved  their  partnership,  and  Mr. 
Claflin  with  Mr.  William  F.  Bulkley  formed  an  importing  and  jobbing  house  in 
New  York  City  under  the  name  of  Bulkely  &  Claflin,  at  46  Cedar  Street.  In  1S50 
they  built  and  occupied  the  store  57  Broadway.  In  July,  185 1,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Bulkely,  the  firm  became  Claflin,  Mellen  &  Co.  In  1S53  the  large 
■edifice  known  as  Trinity  Building,  11 1  Broadway,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Claflin 
and  others,  and  the  business  of  the  firm  was  thereupon  conducted  there 
until  1S61,  when  it  was  transferred  to  their  immense  building  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Worth  streets,  extending  to  West  Broadway.  In  January,  1S64,  Mr. 
Mellen  retired,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  and  so 
continued  till  Mr.  Claflin's  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  his  day.  The  business  of  his 
house  was  vast,  and  "from  1S65  to  the  time  of  his  death  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  commercial  house  in  the  world."  It  was  well  known  in  every  com- 
mercial mart  in  Europe,  and  had  relations,  through  its  Manchester  branch, 
with  India,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  sales  in  one  year  during  the 
Rebellion  amounted  to  $72,000,000.  In  all  the  commercial  crises  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  occurred  during  his  career,  he  bore  himself  boldly,  bravely  and 
wisely,  and  so  deep  and  universal  was  the  confidence  in  his  rectitude  of  mind 
and  of  purpose,  and  of  his  force  and  judgment,  that  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  carry  his  house  through  the  tempests  were  promptly  concurred  in  by  those 
having  dealings  with  it,  and  all  to  whom  it  was  at  any  time  indebted  were  paid 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Its  great  success  enriched  its  members,  and  it 
enjoyed  to  the  end  a  most  honored  and  enviable  reputation.  Mr.  Claflin 
was  unstintedly  benevolent  and  generous,  and  his  name  was  ever  the  syno- 
nym of  kindness  and  uprightness.  He  was  a  liberal  but  unostentatious 
giver  to  the  needy,  and  after  his  death  a  large  sum  from  his  estate  was,  by  his 
direction,  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  He  was  a  man  of  great  steadiness  of 
mind,  and  amid  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  vast  business,  was 
always  serene  and  cheerful.  He  regarded  life  as  a  boon,  was  ever  grateful  for 
it,  and  seemed  glad  in  every  hour.  His  bright  and  sunny  disposition  shed 
cheerfulness  on  all  about  him. 

This  brief  notice  would  be  very  deficient  were  we  to  omit  mention  of  his 
noble  bearing  when  it  "cost  something"  to  business  men  (and  to  few  could  it 
be  more  expensive  than  to  him  and  his  house)  to  avow  their  hostility  to  slavery. 
When  Castle  Garden  meetings  and  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  uphold- 
ing it,  and  assailing  those  who  favored  its  abolition,  Mr.  Claflin  expressed  his 
aversion  to  it  with  "no  uncertain  sound,"  and  his  willingness  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  desired  its  overthrow. 

Mr.  'Claflin  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Plymouth  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  prominent  in  nearly  every  public  institution  in  this  city. 

He  died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  country  residence  at  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  November  14,  1SS5,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons,  and  was  buried  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 
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To  this  sad  record  must  be  added  the  name  of  another,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  whose  history  is  known,  and  will  be  known  of  all  men,  so 
long  as  history  endures. 

It  is  a  welcome  reflection  that 

GENERAL   GRANT 

was  always  a  willing,  as  well  as  a  welcome  guest  with  us,  that  he  delighted  to 
be  among  us  and  within  our  walls.  His  intercourse  with  us,  his  presence  at  our 
fejtivals,  and  his  cordial  sympathy  in  the  purposes  of  this  society  will  always 
be  among  our  most  cherished  memories  and  records. 

On  motion,  this  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  also  to  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Report. 

The  terms  of  Messrs.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  John  Winslow,  Ran- 
som H.  Thomas,  Charles  N.  Manchester  and  Asa  W.  Tenney, 
as  Directors  having  expired,  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  by 
ballot  five  Directors  to  hold  office  for  four  years.  Messrs. 
Calvin  E.  Pratt,  John  Winslow,  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  Charles 
N.  Manchester  and  Joseph  E.  Knapp  were  elected,  and  their 
election  duly  declared  by  the  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fisher,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
historiographer  be  requested  to  obtain  from  the  members  of 
the  Society  sketches  of  their  family  history;  that  he  send  to 
the  members  blanks  to  be  filled  out  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
he  keep  a  book  of  the  records  thus  collected. 

Adjourned. 

THOMAS  S.  MOORE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  SPEECHES 

AT  THE 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL, 

HELD 

Monday,  December  21,  1885, 

I?i  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hinidred  and  Sixty-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
Brooklyn  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  on  Monday  evening, 
December  21,  1885. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  and  at  six  o'clock 
the  dinner  was  served. 

Three  hundred  and  three  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the 
tables. 

The  President,  HON.  Benj.  D.  SlLLIMAN,  presided. 

Upon  his  right  sat  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hon.  George  William 
Curtis,  Hon.  John  Winslow,  Rev.  William  A.  Snively, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  W.  Chadyvick,  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford, Hon.  John  W.  Hunter. 

On  the  left  of  the  President  sat  Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  Frye, 
Hon.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Hon. 
Daniel  D.  Whitney,  and  William  Sullivan,  Esq. 

Grace  was  said  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Snively,  D.D. 
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MENU. 


Oysters. 

Soups. 
Broth  Souveraine. 

Green  Turtle. 

Side  Dishes. 

Olives.                               Timbales  Imperial 

Celery. 

Fish, 
ilmon,  Rouenaise  fashion. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Potatoes  persillade 

Joints. 
Fillet  of  Beef  with  truffles  and  Madeira. 
Baked  Cauliflower. 

Entrees. 
Braised  Capons,  Chevreuse  fashion. 
French  Peas. 


Terrapin,  Baltimore  style. 


PUNCH    RF.GENCE. 

Game. 
Canvas-back  Ducks.  Quails. 

Cold. 

Pate-de-foie-gras.  Lettuce  Salad. 

Sweets  and  Confectionery. 

Plum  Pudding,  Pilgrim  fashion. 

Jelly.  Charlotte  Russe.  Cakes.  Pyramids. 

Fancy  Ice  Creams. 

Dessert.  Fruits.  Coffee. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

After  the  various  courses  had  been  duly  discussed,  and 
coffee  and  cigars  succeeded,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  SlLLIMAN,  rose  and  said  : 

Gentlemen  : 

Delmonico,  (who  is  doubtless  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
steward  of  7 lie  Mayflower),  has  detained  us  by  his  good  things 
from  better  things,  to  a  late  hour.  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer  from  those  better  things,  but  will  refrain  from  any  pro- 
tracted discourse,  and,  following  the  usage  of  Congress,  will 
"  ask  leave  to  print  in  the  Reeord  what  I  now  omit."  [Laughter.'] 

I  will,  therefore,  merely  report  at  this  time  that  all  is  well 
with  our  Society  as  to  its  membership,  and  as  to  its  treasury 
— and  that  all  is  well  with  New  England,  save  the  continuance 
of  her  extreme  humility,  her  extreme  modesty,  her  extreme 
diffidence,  and  her  extremely  humble  opinion  of  herself — of 
her  past,  her  present,  and  her  future.  \_Laughter.~] 

Yet  she  continues  wisely  and  well  to  educate,  guide  and 
govern  the  country,  and  to  place  her  sons,  and  their  descend- 
ants, everywhere  liberally  on  the  Bench,  from  the  head  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  Justices'  Courts  ;  in 
the  Legislatures,  National  and  State ;  and  in  the  chief  chairs 
of  State,  including  both  our  Mayors,  incumbent  and  elect, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Governor,  one,  or  both  our 
Senators,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States — all  of  whom 
are  of  New  England  stock.  [Applause.'] 

Moreover,  she  sees  triumphant  the  great  principles  and 
measures  of  government  for  which  she  has  fought  in  the  forum 
and  in  the  field,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  this  day. 
[Applause.]  It  is  her  pride  and  glory  too,  and  is  inscribed  in 
the  records  of  imperishable  history,  that  those  Pilgrims  in  the 
cabin  of  The  Mayflower  devised,  "  framed  and  signed  the  first 
compact  for  liberal  government  under  equal  laws,  of  which 
history  has  any  record,"  and  that  the  system  so  devised  has 
been  extended  and  adopted  throughout  this  broad  land,  and 
secures  liberty,  safety  and  equal  rights  to  all  the   people  in 
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every  State  in  this  great  Union.  [Applause.]  And  now  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whatever  origin,  are  as  one 
man  in  their  devotion  to  this  system  of  government. 

Again,  New  England  has  been  foremost  in  wise  and  en- 
lightened reforms  and  improvements  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
her  legislation  in  this  respect  has  been  widely  adopted  in 
other  States. 

She  has,  indeed,  had  a  great  mission,  and  well  has  she 
performed  it.  Were  her  political  existence  to  end  to-day, 
were  her  population  to  be  superseded  and  supplanted  by  in- 
coming strangers  of  other  races  ;  still  her  moral  existence,  her 
political  influence  and  power  would  remain.  Her  children 
and  their  descendants — her  principles,  and  their  promulgation, 
her  great  enactments,  and  their  adoption,  were  never  more 
established,  active  and  potential,  everywhere  throughout 
America,  than  they  are  to-day  [Applause.']  We  rejoice  too, 
that  they  now  have  the  concurrence  and  vigorous  support 
of  our  enlightened  fellow-citizens  of  other  origin  than  our  own. 

But  I  must  refrain  from  this  tempting  theme  that  we  may 
listen  to  our  distinguished  guests. 

Before  passing  to  the  toasts  of  the  evening,  I  would  men- 
tion that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  (and  their 
families)  will  be  held  about  the  middle  of  February,  at  which 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  P.  Sheffield, 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Military  and  Naval  History  of  New 
England  in  all  our  wars — a  branch  of  history  of  which  no  peo- 
ple ever  had  a  less  boastful  or  more  brave  and  honorable 
record.  Miles  Standish,  Greene,  Prescott,  Ethan  Allen,  Stark, 
Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Hale,  Knowlton,  Perry,  Hull,  Decatur, 
Miller,  Lyon,  Wadsworth,  Terry,  McClellan,  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  a  legion  of  other  gallant  sons 
and  descendants  of  New  England,  were  the  actors,  and  their 
deeds  on  land  and  sea  are  the  glories  of  the  Republic.  [Ap- 
plause] 

In  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  house- 
hold we  are  proud,  too,  that  the  history  of  other  parts  of  our 
common  country  records  the  achievements  of  so  many  of 

"  The  few  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

[Applause.] 
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The  President : 

Gentlemen, — We  had  hoped  for  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  this  evening,  but  in  a  letter 
expressing  the  pleasure  it  would  otherwise  have  afforded  him 
to  be  with  us,  Mr.  Cleveland  states  that  he  is  prevented  by 
the  pressure  of  official  engagements  and  the  death  of  the 
Vice-President. 

Let  us  drink  to  the  toast  of 

"THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

(The  toast  was  received  and  drank  with  applause,  the  whole 
audience  rising.) 


The  President : 

Gentlemen, — Another  is  absent  whose  eulogy  is  in  all  our 
hearts. 

It  is  a  welcome   reflection  that 

GENERAL    GRANT 

delighted  to  be  with  us  at  our  gatherings,  and  none  of  us 
can  forget  the  interest  and  pleasure  his  presence  imparted. 
This  great  soldier,  this  great  patriot,  whom,  not  only  his 
own  countrymen,  but  all  nations,  vied  in  honoring,  com- 
manded armies  larger  than  those  that  Caesar  led,  and  con- 
quered in  the  greatest  of  civil  wars.  His  Commentaries  will 
endure  longer  than  those  of  Caesar  have,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  wonderful  of  General  Grant's  achievements  that  he  com- 
posed and  wrote  his  great  work  while  tortured  by  the  fright- 
ful malady  which  ended  his  life,  and  by  business  troubles 
which,  to  him,  even  exceeded  his  bodily  anguish.  Such 
fortitude,  such  triumph  of  the  mind — of  the  soul — over  mortal 
agony  are  hardly  equalled  in  human  annals. 

When  it  became  known  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless,  a 
committee  of  this  Society  cxpresed  to  him  your  sympathy  and 
your  sorrow  for  his  suffering,  in  a  letter  (written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Putnam)  which  I  am  sure  you  will  ratify.    We  have  reason 
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to  believe  that  it  was  among  the  affectionate  and  consolatory 
expressions  which  were  most  welcome  to  him. 

I  will  request  Colonel  Lamb  to  read  a  copy  of  the  letter. 


Colonel  Albert  E.  Lamb  read  the  letter,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Brooklyn,  March  31,  1885. 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  Committee  who  have  had  the  honor  of  inviting  you 
to  the  several  Annual  Festivals  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  beg,  in  view  of  the  great  suffering 
and  trial  through  which  you  are  passing,  to  extend  to  you  the 
earnest  expression  of  their  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sorrow  : 
and  they  feel  that  they  do  but  execute  the  wish  and  will  of 
those  whom  they  may  be  supposed  officially  to  represent,  when 
they  assure  you  how  deeply  the  sentiment  is  shared  by  all  the 
members,  as  it  is,  indeed,  by  the  whole  body  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  shall  ever  remember,  with  gratitude  and  pride,  how, 
again  and  again,  we  have  been  permitted  to  welcome  you  to 
our  celebrations,  and  what  signal  interest  your  presence  and 
utterances  have  imparted  to  these  occasions.  But  especially 
shall  we  all,  in  common  with  the  people  at  large,  and  with  their 
descendants  to  the  latest  generation,  cherish  the  profoundest 
admiration  of  your  illustrious  character  and  of  your  glorious 
deeds  in  the  service  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  It  was 
your  own  strong  arm,  more  than  any  other  human  instrument- 
ality, that  saved  the  nation  in  the  hour  of  its  direst  peril,  and 
posterity  will  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  debt.  Your 
patriotism  never  wavered,  and  never  was  questioned.  Your 
courage  was  as  void  of  fear  as  your  patience  was  inexhaustible. 
It  was  your  skill  and  wisdom  on  which  we  all  so  confidently 
reposed,  and  in  our  trust  we  were  not  confounded.  You  were 
as  calm  and  magnanimous  in  the  full  flush  of  power  and 
victory,  as  you  had  been  resolute  and  heroic  in  the  most 
gloomy  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger.  With  increasing 
delight  we  recall  your  ever  honest  word  and  life,  the  manifold 
virtues  and  goodness  you  have  so  conspicuously  exemplified, 
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and  the  fadeless  lustre  which  your  private  and  public  career 
has  shed  upon  the  American  name.  These  are  an  imperishable 
part  of  the  record  of  the  history  of  our  Republic,  and  will 
swell  the  vast  acclaim  of  praise  and  love,  whose  gathering 
voices  from  every  section  of  the  land  we  even  now  begin  to 
hear.  Venerated  soldier  of  the  Union  and  servant  of  Liberty, 
we  thank  you  ;  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  God  will  abundantly 
sustain  and  comfort  you,  and  that,  as  He  has  so  often  crowned 
you  with  triumph  hitherto,  He  will,  in  the  last  conflict,  when- 
ever it  may  come,  make  you  Conqueror  still.  And  we  remain, 
Most  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
Yours, 

Benj.  D.  Silliman, 
John  Wixslow, 
A.  P.  Putnam. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  there  were  strong  marks  of 
approval  by  the  Society. 


The  President  : 
Gentlemen, — Let  us  drink 

"TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GENERAL  GRANT." 

The  whole  audience  rose  and  observed  the  toast  in  solemn 
silence. 


The  President  : 
The  next  toast  is 

"THE   DAY   WE   CELEBRATE." 

In  response  to  this  we  will  invoke  the  Puritan  of  Puritans 
— the  distinguished  man,  whose  brawny  frame,  and  brawny 
brain,  and  untiring  force,  bespeak  his  race,  and  the  land  from 
which  he  came.  Let  us  listen  to  the  Reverend  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
It  is  a  popular  impression  that  once  in  a  year  the  descend- 
ants of  New  England  ancestors  assemble  to  puff  themselves 
up  with  self-laudation.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  And  if  any 
class  of  people  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  ancestors,  we 
are  they.  [Applause.']  But  if  our  ancestors  were  all  here  to-night 
in  our  places,  whether  they  would  be  as  proud  of  us  I  cannot 
say.  [Laughter.']  I  am  a  New  Englander  of  New  England, 
born  in  Connecticut,  a  State  in  every  way  to  be  praised,  not 
alone  because  it  is  easy  to  get  out  of  [laughter\  for  the 
genuine  New  Englander  wants  more  room  than  Rhode  Island 
gives  him  or  Connecticut.  The  eagle  can  be  hatched  in  a  nest 
but  he  cannot  fly  in  his  nest  ;  he  must  emigrate.  So  I  came 
away  from  Connecticut,  from  its  green  hills  that  all  summer 
long  coquet  with  the  heavens,  and  are  most  beautiful,  and  in 
winter  are  as  rugged  and  as  stern  as  death  itself.  And  yet,  it 
is  not  of  New  England  that  I  am  going  to  speak  to-night,  but 
of  the  class  of  men  who  populated  it  originally.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  heard  anything  much  about  the  landing  of 
the  Puritans.  When  they  landed  into  the  country  I  don't 
know,  but  President  Porter,  who  is  a  better  historian  than  I, 
can  probably  tell  you  about  that.  [Applause^  After  they 
were  once  landed  on  our  shores  they  began  to  run  together, 
and  now  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  is  one 
and  the  same  thing.  But  the  characteristic  which  made  the 
Pilgrim  is  distinct  from  the  Puritan,  though  he  was  a  Puritan. 
He  was  a  Puritan  in  all  that  was  substantial  about  him,  but 
the  Puritan  had  the  extra  Pilgrim  about  him.  He  believed  in 
toleration,  the  Pilgrim  ;  the  Puritan  did  not.  The  Puritan 
believed  conscientiously  in  the  non-interference  of  State  or 
any  tribunal  with  the  rights  of  man.  A  man  was  large 
enough  to  be  allowed  liberty  of  judgment  and  conscience  and 
action  so  long  as  that  liberty  did  not  interfere  with  other 
men's  rights  and  duties.  The  Pilgrim  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, had  one  element,  one  feather  in  his  cap  extra.  But  the 
Puritan  !  That  is  the  name  that  consecrates  the  children  of 
New  England.  [Applause.]  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the 
Puritan  as  historic,  however.  He  is  historic,  though,  which 
was  an  accident.    There  were  Puritans  long  before  Europe  was 
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civilized  ;  there  have  been  Puritans  long  before  there  was  any 
crusade  developed  in  this  world,  and  the  word,  although  his- 
toric, has  psychology  in  it.     As  I   understand  it,  the  Puritan 
was  born  in  no  place  in  particular,  or  that  he  settled  in  any 
particular  country,  but  the  Puritan  is  that  which  father  and 
mother  under  God  made  him,  in  and  of  himself.     It  is  a  name 
that  designates  a  set  of  men  from  another.     And  I  call  him  to 
be  a  Puritan  who  has  first  predominantly  in  his  constitution 
the  moral  sense  ;  who  regards  the  clear  line  between  right  and 
wrong  and  who  lives  the  right ;  the  clear  line  between  lie  and 
truth,  between  virtue  and  vice,  between  liberty  and  oppression. 
[Applause^]     He  has  the  moral  sense.     Thousands  have  moral 
sense,  but  they  are  not  Puritans,  for  the  Puritan,  added  to  this, 
had  a  will  power  to  make  himself  the  champion  of  the  cause  of 
rectitude  in  whatever  shape,  in  whatever  nation  he  lived.     He 
believed  in  right  as  distinct  from  wrong  in  the  moral  sense, 
and  he  believed  also  that  he  was  called  upon  to  carry  out  the 
right  and  fight  the  wrong  whatever  he  was.  [Applause."]    More 
than  that,  he   had  the  third  element  that   went  to  make  the 
Puritan.     Besides  the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  will- 
power, he  had  the  willingness  to   be   sacrificed  and  to  meet 
death  if  need  be  for  the  sake  of  principle  [applause]  whether 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  any  other  place,     It  is  that  which  has 
made  good  Puritans  wherever  they  are  to-day.  [Applause].  And 
so  when  we  come  to  give  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  the 
Puritan,  you  see  at  once  how  large  the  sphere  is,  and  how  you 
can  cast  aside  the  historic  line  and  say  of  such  men,  they  are 
Puritans,  although  they  are  not  of  the  Puritans.     There  are 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  the  men  who  believe  in  rec- 
titude, and   who   believe  in    making   that   the  instrument   of 
reform  and  correction,  and  of  peace  ;  the  men  who  refuse  to  be 
praised  when  it  is  due  for  civil  supremacy  or  any  other  influ- 
ence ;  men  who  not  only  believe  in  rectitude  but  who  have  also 
the  will-power  to  carry  out  their  belief,  and  who  will  morally 
do  it  even  at  the  expense  of  having  reputation  lost,  and  even 
in    the  face    of   death   itself.  [Applause.']      All   such   men   are 
Puritans.  [Renewed  applause.] 

When  we  look  abroad  in  our  own  land,  who  are  the  Pur- 
itans? The  mother  of  the  Puritans  is  the  woman  who, 
dwelling   in   poverty  and    circumscription,  believes   that   this 
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side  of  the  throne  of  God  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  for  her 
child  as  an  ennobled  manhood,  and  who  suffers  poverty, 
obscurity  and  everything  that  endears  life  in  order  that  she 
may,  dying  at  last,  leave  in  the  memory  of  her  children  the 
idea  of  the  saintship  itself.  [Applause.']  The  obscure  Puritan 
of  the  domestic  hearth !  Then  all  they  that  have  at  heart  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  Whatever  pulpit 
that  believes  in  the  gospel  of  humanity,  and  dare  preach  it  for 
the  Chinaman,  for  the  slave,  for  the  poor,  for  the  oppressed, 
for  the  working  classes ;  whatever  set  of  men  who  have  their 
humanity  broad  enough  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  gospel 
to  the  elevation  of  those  who  are  hungering  after  it,  and  who 
are  glad  to  suffer  a  little  for  it — they  are  Puritans. 

When  a  man,  for  the  sake  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  is  noblest  and  highest  in  humanity,  gives  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  manhood  and  to  the  elevation  of  mankind, 
and  suffers,  if  it  need  be,  the  loss  of  property,  the  loss  of  name, 
and  the  loss  of  everything  else,  he  knows  that  joy  which 
is  only  this  side  of  God  himself.  [Applause]  All  those 
among  that  great  army  in  our  community  who  go  forth  to 
teach  in  our  destitute  settlements;  all  those  holy  men  who  go 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  their  own  expense  with  impoverished 
table,  impoverished  garments,  impoverished  support,  bearing 
and  forbearing  as  the  apostle  did,  knowing  thirst,  hunger  and 
cold — every  such  man  is  a  Puritan.  He  is  seeking  the  welfare 
of  men  and  their  elevation  at  the  expense  of  his  own  suffering, 
and  he  has  the  joy  no  banquet,  no  delicacy  of  fragrance  can 
give.  These  banquets  are  all  well  enough,  but  they  are  like 
the  smoke  going  up,  not  well  spent  but  very  savory  while  it  is 
up.  [Applause.]  Every  man,  without  regard  to  the  section 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is,  who  has  it  in  his  heart  to  do  the 
best  for  humanity  without  counting  the  cost — every  such  man 
I  include  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  Puritans.  There  were  a 
great  many  Puritans  in  Georgia;  they  were  ignorant  but  they 
meant  right ;  and  in  Alabama  and  in  the  Carolinas ;  I  think 
some  in  South  Carolina.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  And  all  the 
way  through  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  multitudes  of 
men  who  had  to  give  up  as  no  people  ever  had  to  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  When  I  see  what  the  South  dared  and  strove  to 
do,  and  saw  everything  passing  away  from  them ;  their  sons 
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slaughtered,  their  families,  once  wealthy,  growing  poor,  every- 
thing that  could  make  their  home  attractive  disappearing, 
struggling  and  struggling  on  to  the  last,  I  say  there  is  heroism 
there,  when  the  party  lines  are  drawn,  that  we  ought  to-day  to 
celebrate.  [Applause.']  They  were  on  the  wrong  side.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  acted  under  false  ideas,  but  they  acted  nobly 
in  that  sphere.     [Applause.] 

I  must  express  again,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow 
citizens  of  the  North,  the  fact  that  I  was  born  an  abolitionist, 
that  I  fought  slavery  bitterly,  and  that  I  never  relaxed  until 
victory  was  assured,  and  now,  after  twenty  years,  I  desire  to 
go  on  record — I  hope  that  at  least  will  be  quoted  correctly 
[laughter]  by  the  reporters.  I  am  somewhat  like  the  woman 
in  the  gospel.  I  have  suffered  many  things  and  am  not  much 
better,  but  very  much  worse.  [Laughter.]  I  am  under  very 
many  obligations  to  the  reporters  however;  in  some  things 
not  so  obligatory  though.  [Laughter.]  But  I  desire  to  say 
this,  that  since  the  human  race  existed  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
proud  people  running  through  the  different  States  after  the 
war  for  reconstruction,  which  was  begun  with  a  courage  and 
a  zeal  which  substantially  assured  unity,  such  as  we  never 
presented  to  the  world,  a  picture  that  history  has  never  had  to 
record  before.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  I  think  there  are  some 
Southerners  out  there.  [Applause.]  There  are  Puritans  of  the 
South  and  Puritans  of  the  North,  but  the  Puritans  of  the  North 
proved  stronger  in  God's  Providence,  thank  God.    [Applause.] 

And  now  every  man  who  conducts  the  press  and  is  not 
thinking  of  what  will  pay  and  what  will  please,  but  what  will 
elevate  and  confirm  men  in  virtue  and  in  strength  of  purpose 
and  truth — I  look  upon  every  such  man  as  a  Puritan.  And  if 
his  paper  grows  slim  on  the  subscription  list,  and  he  grows 
grim  in  his  courage,  if  he  holds  on  to  the  very  last  and  seeks 
to  make  men  high-minded  and  grand  and  finally  dies  in 
poverty,  that  man  is  a  Puritan  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
The  men  who  live  for  pleasure  are  very  often  nice  fellows,  but 
that  is  all  you  can  say  of  them — they  are  nice.  The  men  who 
live  for  mere  money  are  not  so  nice.  It  is  perfectly  proper 
that  both  pleasure  and  wealth  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  man.  The  man  who  lives  his  life,  not  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure  and  popularity,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  wealth,  but 
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so  that  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  every  kind,  art  and 
all  the  customs  of  agreeable  society  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  civilization ;  men  who  regard  gold  and  silver  as  mere  levers 
to  lift  up  the  four  corners  of  the  globe — all  such  men  are 
Puritans  [applause'],  though  they  may  not  know  it.  "  It  is  a  wise 
child  who  knows  its  own  father "  is  a  true  saying,  and  it  is 
applicable  in  this  instance.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who 
are  Puritans,  but  they  don't  know  it.  Thomas,  of  the  Army, 
was  a  sturdy  Puritan  ;  Sherman  was  a  Puritan,  generation  after 
generation  will  remember;  Grant  himself  [Cheers  and  applause] 
was  a  typical  Puritan.  [Applause.]  Grant  was  himself  grander 
and  greater  than  any  of  his  deeds.  The  silent,  deep,  wide- 
spread manhood  that  was  in  him.  Silent,  because  no  man 
ever  heard  him  praise  himself;  no  man  ever  saw  him  show 
any  symptoms  that  he  was  elevated  by  his  success  in  the 
world  or  by  the  praise  that  had  been  showered  upon  him. 
Grant  was  without  any  of  these  because  God  made  him  so ;  he 
could  not  help  himself.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
right  and  hated  wrong,  and  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
its  sake.     [Applause.] 

With  this  brief  definition  of  what  I  mean  by  the  Puritan 
element,  which  is  so  broad  and  large  that  it  includes  the  best 
men  of  every  age  and  nation,  in  whose  specifications  I  could 
easily  embrace  all  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  speak  here  to- 
night, allow  me  to  withdraw  by  saying  that  the  last  time  that 
I  was  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  I  sat  for  the  third  time  on  like  occasions,  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  by  General  Grant's  side,  and  with  that 
humor  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  knowing  that  being  a  chap- 
lain I  was  a  captain  [laughter],  he  on  rising  to  speak  called  me 
"  Colonel,"  [applause  and  laughter]  and  said  to  me  :  "  The  next 
time  I  am  at  the  New  England  Dinner  with  you  I  will  make 
you  General."  [Applause.]  When  General  Grant  spoke 
kindly  words  to  me  I  said  to  myself:  "  No  man  can  put  honor 
on  me  hereafter;  I  have  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder."  He 
has  gone  from  us,  but  his  memory  will  be  precious  as  long  as 
the  world  endures;  and  he  was  a  Puritan.  His  ancestors  were 
from  England  or  Scotland  or  Wales  or  somewhere —  [A  voice: 
"Ireland*."]  Oh,  ah!  I  think  not.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
An  Irishman  knows  an  Irishman,  and  I  know  he  came  from 
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Scotland.  [Applause.']  His  ancestors  brought  with  them  the 
best  elements  of  that  noble  people,  and  they  brought  them  to 
the  best  people  in  the  world,  in  New  England.  When  they 
went  to  Ohio,  his  mother  carried  him  in  her  loins,  as  the  safest 
way,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  by  growing  up  a  typical 
American  and  a  typical  Puritan.  We  are  celebrating  to-night 
"the  day  we  celebrate" — celebrating  not  only  the  historic 
name,  but  we  are  adding  testimony,  admiration  and  pride  to 
those  qualities  of  rectitude  and  will  and  self-sacrifice  that 
enable  a  man  to  make  the  earth  better  than  it  was  when  he 
came  into  it.  I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  give  you  that  toast 
again — "The  day  we  celebrate." 


The  President : 
Our  next  toast  is, 

"THE  COLLEGES  OF    NEW  ENGLAND." 

"  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains; 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon." 

We  shall  have  the  privilege  of  hearing,  on  this  most  inter- 
esting subject,  the  very  eminent  and  learned  President  of  Yale 
College.  We  need  not  assure  him  that  for  the  great  and 
venerable  institution  over  which  he  has  so  long,  so  ably  and  so 
usefully  presided,  deep  pride,  interest  and  regard  are  felt  by 
all  whom  he  sees  assembled  here.  We  cannot  wish  for  her,  or 
for  the  country,  a  better  result  than  that  his  successor  in  his 
great  trust  may  administer  it  as  wisely,  as  efficiently,  and  as 
well  as  he  has  done.     [Applause.] 

We  shall  gladly  hear  from  the  Reverend  President  Porter. 


ADDRESS   OF   REV.   NOAH   PORTER,  D.D.,   LL.D. 

President  Porter  rose  and  said : 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  I  met  a  man  who  was  fresh 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  said  that  he  had  "bought 
himself"  a  few  years  before.  Finding  him  specially  voluble  in 
certain  directions,  I  was  tempted  to  ask  him  "Can  you  read?' 
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"  Give  me  a  text  and  I  can  preach."  [Laughter.']  I  have  the 
text  furnished  me,  but  I  do  not  propose,  after  the  eminent 
example  that  has  been  furnished  you  by  Brooklyn's  great 
preacher,  to  preach  from  it,  but  only  to  make  special  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  subject  in  hand,  only  presuming  that  the  text 
or  motto  was  suggested  by  a  very  instructive  incident  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England. 

Plymouth  Colony  was  settled  in  1620,  but  the  Puritan,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Pilgrim  movement,  was  established 
near  Boston  in  1630.  Eight  years  later — in  1638 — Harvard 
College  was  founded,  and  in  1644,  six  years  after  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  founded,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  free  plantations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island ;  the  first  great  prototype  of  other  congresses  or 
conventions,  such  as  finally  culminated  in  the  establishment  of 
our  Federal  Union;  the  first  example,  in  embryo,  of  what  was 
to  make  us,  after  that  model,  so  great  a  nation. 

There  were  but  few  members  present.  Very  humbly,  and 
in  stress  of  danger  and  sorrow,  they  met  together  to  consult 
for  the  common  defense  and  welfare.  But  they  were  not 
unregardful  of  the  college  which  six  years  before  had  been 
established  in  Cambridge.  And  at  that  meeting,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1644,  a  proposition  for  a  general  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  future  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, presented  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  was  read  and  fully 
approved  and  agreed  to.  "It  was  commended" — I  read  the 
language  of  the  resolve — "  to  every  family  which  was  able  and 
willing  to  give  throughout  the  plantation,  to  give  yearly  by 
the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto."  In  those  days  of  feebleness  and  of  fear,  the  little 
college  that  has  just  been  founded  and  was  struggling  for  life, 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  tax  and  assessment  of  a  peck  of 
corn  was  proposed  and  ordered.    [Applause."] 

This  act  of  theirs  illustrates  the  side  in  New  England  char- 
acter to  which  Mr.  Beecher  has  only  alluded  and  passed  by, 
and  to  which  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 
That  side  was  his  regard  for  institutions  and  his  high  appreci- 
ation of  them  as  the  condition  of  what  most  makes  life 
worth  living  and  elevates  man  above  barbarism. 

It  is  commonly  conceived  of  the  Puritan,  and  oftentimes 
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charged  to  his  discredit,  that  he  was  an  individualist,  ran  to 
individualism,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  himself;  that  even  if 
he  cared  for  his  conscience  and  his  God,  it  was  only  because  it 
was  his  conscience  and  his  God,  and  that  there  the  matter 
ended.  No  idea  can  be  more  false  or  defective  than  this. 
The  New  Englander  came  to  New  England  not  merely  to 
obtain  wealth,  or  to  assert  his  freedom,  but  to  more  conspicu- 
ously realize  his  ideal  of  the  perfect  state  and  the  perfect 
.church.  For  this  he  was  ready  to  suffer,  to  struggle  and  to 
die.    [Applause.'] 

The  church  in  his  view  was  more  than  the  bishop,  the  state 
was  greater  than  the  king.  The  bishop  did  not  make  the 
church,  the  king  did  not  make  the  state.  He  would  never 
say  of  the  state  as  Louis  XIV  said:  "The  State — it  is  I!" 
He  would  never  consent  that  the  commonwealth  should  be 
embodied  in  or  identified  with  any  living  man.  Had  Louis 
the  XIV  gone  across  the  English  Channel  and  put  that  senti- 
ment into  an  act,  his  head  would  have  gone  the  way  of  Charles 
the  First's,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Puritan  sought  to 
realize  his  sentiment  by  act.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  New  Englander  never  allowed  the  state  or  the 
church  to  be  represented  by  an  individual,  he  would  see  the 
vicegerent  of  God  in  the  village  constable,  and  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord  in  the  village  minister.  Herein  was  the  peculiar 
glory  and  the  distinctive  element  of  his  character. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  state  and  church  according  to  this 
ideal,  the  school  was  essential.  And  the  school  led  to  the 
college,  because  the  New  Englander  knew  full  well  that  if  he 
did  not  educate  his  children  they  could  neither  appreciate  the 
spiritual  state  nor  the  spiritual  church.  And  so  the  school,  low 
and  high,  the  village  school,  the  intermediate  school  and  the 
college,  were  all  essential,  not  merely  to  propagate  his  private 
opinion,  but  to  secure  the  successful  working  of  his  system. 
For  this  reason  Harvard  College  was  founded  so  early,  in  such 
feebleness,  and  yet  with  a  spirit  of  consecration  and  public 
spirit,  and  for  the  same  reason  colleges  have  been  planted  so 
thickly  and  maintained  so  generally  in  New  England. 

Of  course  it  was  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  school  and  a  col- 
lege that  the  New  Englander  should  believe  in  truth.  You 
may  talk  about  his  superstition  and  narrowness  of  mind — and  I 
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am  willing  to  concede  that  he  was  narrow  in  theology  and  in 
his  science,  and  even  in  his  conceptions  of  the  state — yet  he 
held  that  truth  must  be  established  by  evidence,  and  that  so 
established  it  would  carry  conviction  with  it.  Herein  was  the 
secret  of  all  that  we,  in  these  days,  call  scientific  or  liberal 
thinking.  We  should  not  forget  when  we  talk  about  our  fore- 
fathers the  times  in  which  they  lived.  We  should  not  forget 
that  in  1626  the  fathers  in  old  England  and  New  England  had 
hardly  begun  to  believe  in  the  Copernican  system.  Some  of 
them  still  questioned  very  much  which  went  round  the  other, 
whether  the  sun  or  the  earth.  We  forget  that  all  our  modern 
ideas  of  political  philosophy  and  political  economy  were  un- 
known, that  Plymouth  was  settled  and  Harvard  College  was 
established  seventy  years  before  Locke's  essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  became  public  property.  And  we  forget  much 
more ;  but  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  colleges  have  been 
true  to  their  original  inspiration,  however  slow  they  have  been 
to  reach  the  conclusions  we  now  possess;  that  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  their  public  life  the  New  Englander  has 
believed  in  truth  as  established  by  discussion.  Hence  it  is 
true  that  the  college  has  made  New  England  what  she  is,  and 
on  her  altars  the  fires  of  truth  have  been  kindled  and  watched 
till  they  shot  up  into  a  glowing  flame.     [Applause.'] 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  New  England  colleges  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely,  to  their  influence 
upon  what  we  call  our  national  life.  It  would  seem  to  you  to 
be  a  very  small  thing  that  four  or  five  eminent  men  should 
have  spent  four  years  as  college  classmates,  occupied  with 
the  same  studies  and  breathing  and  inspiring  the  same 
common  life.  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Hon.  Wm. 
Maxwell  Evarts,  Hon.  Edward  Pierrepoint  and  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  were  members  of  the  class  of  which  I  was  the  first 
instructor,  in  the  days  of  their  and  my  own  youth.  [Applause.] 
Those  gentlemen  met  each  for  four  years  and  came  to  know 
each  other  most  thoroughly  as  boys  and  youth  and  incipient 
men.  This  early  college  experience  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  they  grew  up  in  each  other's  sight,  has  been  to  each  one 
of  them  something  which  cannot  be  adequately  estimated 
in  respect  of  their  intellectual  power,  and  the  capacity  to 
use  that  power  for  good.     So  has  it  been  in  the  generations 
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before  and  since.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  each  other 
over  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  Every  year  they  have 
gone  out  in  every  territory  you  can  name;  to  the  mining 
regions,  in  ranches  and  camps,  hither  and  thither,  and  far 
away.  But  they  never  forget  the  ties  which  bound  them 
together,  as  they  were  knit  together  when  they  sat  around  the 
common  hearthstone  where  they  spent  their  youth.  Bonds 
like  these  hold  a  country  together  with  a  force  and  freshness 
that  no  man  can  estimate.  They  show  the  power  of  the  New 
England  idea  that  in  truth  believed,  in  conviction  established, 
in  personalities  woven  together  into  network  that  cannot  be 
broken,  are  the  true  bonds  of  our  national  life;  and  that  in 
tHese  humble  institutions  though  you  may  call  them,  which 
cost  very  little  money,  great  results  are  continually  achieved. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  maintain  a  college?  Not  as 
much  as  it  costs  to  build  and  maintain  a  ship  of  war.  I  have 
known  Yale  College  somewhat  familiarly.  When  I  first  knew 
it  its  permanent  funds  did  not  yield  annual  income  enough  to 
shingle  its  roof.  Since  then  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  its  capital  and  its  income,  but  nothing  like  what  you  would 
call  large  expenditures  of  money. 

These  remarks  are  somewhat  in  a  didactic  strain,  but  my 
theme  was  a  text,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 
my  remarks  have  been  something  like  a  sermon.     [Afiplausei] 


The  President  : 
The  fifth  toast  is, 

"THE  NORTH  STATE— DIRIGO." 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  there  was  no  such  State  as 
Maine,  bnt  only  a  vast  region — mainly  of  wilderness — known 
as  the  District  of  Maine,  and  the  property  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  then  she  has  become  "  The  Northern  Star  in  the  Con- 
stellation of  the  United  States,"  with  the  proud  motto 
"  Dirigo"  boldly  vicing  with  our  own  "Excelsior" 

We  all  recollect  when  her  regiments  of  giants  passed 
through  New  York  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
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we  all  know  their  fame   in  the   battles,  and  the  fame  of  the 
great  men  she  has  delegated  to  our  national  counsels. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  this  part  of  New 
England  one  of  her  distinguished  senators,  the  Hon.  William 
P.  Frye,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  general  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Continental  Congress  in  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution. 

ADDRESS   OF    HON.    WILLIAM    P.    FRYE. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
\    Brooklyn  : 

President  Porter  says,  "  Give  me  a  text  and  I  will  preach  a 
sermon."  Now,  your  President,  with  an  unbounded,  over- 
flowing generosity,  gave  me  half  a  dozen  texts :  "  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  ;  "  "  The  Poets  of  New  England  ;  " 
"The  Heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War;"  "The  Heroes  of 
the  last  Civil  War  ;  "  and  I  have  found  generally,  that  the 
unselfishness  of  presiding  officers,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  is 
like  that  of  the  horn  of  plenty.  Luckily  for  you,  want  of  time 
prevented  me  from  accepting  any  of  these  toasts. 

If  I  had  undertaken  a  polemic  discourse  on  the  Puritans 
and  Pilgrims,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  affliction  to  you, 
and  an  irritation,  too,  for  I  am  a  radical  both  in  religion  and 
politics.  [Applause.]  I  have  a  profound  reverence  for  that 
old  Pilgrim  householder,  who,  on  a  cold  winter's  Sunday,  went 
to  the  unwarmed  meeting-house  on  the  hill,  sat  patiently  and 
quietly  through  his  minister's  thirty-seventhly,  and  never 
showed  a  sign  of  satisfaction  when  he  heard  the  solemn 
"Amen  \"  [Laughter.'] 

And  if  I  had  undertaken  to  have  pictured  in  words  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  modern  worshipper  it  would  have 
given  offense.  [Laughter.']  Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  boasted  liberality  of  these 
days  in  religion  is  only  a  thin  veneer  through  which  the  slight- 
est scratch  discloses  license.  [Applause.]  Thad.  Stevens,  whom 
you  all  knew  well,  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hated  pretence,  and  despised  pretenders.  One  day, 
when  one  of  the  latter,  in  his  opinion,  was  speaking,  the  old 
commoner  stalked  out  of  the  hall  ;  at  the  door  met  a  friend, 
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and  said  to  him,  with  an  expletive,  "  The  speaker  is  a  scoun- 
drel ! "  Says  the  friend,  "  You  are  mistaken ;  very  much 
mistaken.  He  is  a  very  respectable  gentleman  ;  in  fact,  he  is  a 
religious  man  !  "  "  A  religious  man  ?  "  said  Stevens  ;  "  what, 
pray,  is  his  religion  ?  "  The  friend  named  a  popular  and  highly 
respected  religion,  whereupon  Stevens  said,  "  You  call  that 
religion  ?  Why  it  is  nothing  but  the  varioloid  of  religion  !  " 
[Laughter.']  Now  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  many  professors 
of  religion,  and  even  some  ministers,  before  they  were  con- 
verted were  thoroughly  and  effectually  vaccinated.  [Laughter.] 

And  if  I  had  undertaken  the  next  toast — to  harmonize  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Poets — only  think  of  it !  The  ruggedness, 
the  determination,  the  patience,  the  will,  the  common  sense, 
the  plain  matter-of-factedness  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  of  the 
one  are  hardly  suggestive  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  other.  Some 
learned  teacher,  I  admit,  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  might 
possibly  trace  the  kinship.  I,  myself,  have  had  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  it.  This  last  Summer  I  was  down  on  a  beautiful  sal- 
mon river  in  the  Provinces  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  distinguished  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  my  genial  and 
pleasant  host.  I  saw  him  return  from  the  river  one  day.  He 
had  struck  five  salmon,  and  lost  them  all.  His  walk  was 
stately,  his  mien  was  full  of  dignity,  his  face  was  rugged,  his 
lips  were  set,  his  conversation  was  nil.  He  looked  to  me  just 
as  I  imagine  some  old  tithing  man  must  have  looked  on  Sun- 
day to  the  mischievous  boys  in  the  gallery.  I  saw  him  the 
next  day  coming  home,  and  behind  him  were  two  Indians  bear- 
ing three  magnificent  salmon,  the  trophies  of  his  skill.  What  a 
transformation  !  His  step  was  as  light  as  a  boy's — a  hop,  skip 
and  a  jump  ;  his  face  all  gleaming  with  smiles  ;  his  conversation 
full  of  jest  and  joke.  Delightful  companion  !  Success  had 
mellowed  Judge  Pratt !  [Laughter.]  Now  it  may  be  that  the 
warm  sun  of  prosperity,  for  two  centuries  shining  down  upon 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  has  mellowed  them, 
too,  and  that  the  ruggedness  of  character  of  the  one  is  now  the 
gentleness  of  spirit  of  the  other. 

The  "  Heroes  of  the  Revolution  "  would  not  have  done  for 
me  at  all.  I  should  have  had  a  row  with  every  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts here  in  less  than  five  minutes !  In  those  old  days 
Maine  was  a  kind  of  colony  to  Massachusetts,  and  shared  the 
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fate  of  all  colonies — furnished  the  men  and  the  money  while 
the  mother  State  seized  all  the  glory !  [Laughter]  as  in  the 
War  of  1812  Maine  endured  all  the  suffering  and  Massachu- 
setts did  all  the  growling.  [Laughter.'] 

"  The  Heroes  of  the  Civil  War." — I  was  surprised  when  the 
President  offered  me  that  toast.  I  had  supposed  that  cursed 
was  to  be  the  hand  of  the  man  that  raked  over  the  dying 
embers  of  civil  strife.  And  I  am  reminded  here  to-night  that 
that  it  ought  to  be  cursed.  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  thought 
well,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  to 
say  nothing  of  loyalty  or  treason.  I  am  reminded  that  it  is 
proper  even  on  Memorial  Day  to  scatter  beautiful  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  the  Gray  as  well  as  of  the  Blue.  [Applause.']  I 
am  reminded  that  even  it  might  be  well  to  furl  the  battle  flags 
our  brave  boys  won  on  battle-field,  and  lay  them  away  in  dark, 
hidden  places.  I  am  reminded  that  neither  in  the  pulpit  nor 
on  the  platform  is  it  safe  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
secured  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  our  brave  soldiers.  [Cheers.] 
Mr.  President,  can  it  be  that  "  patriot  "  and  "  traitor "  are 
synonyms  ?  I  am  thankful,  Mr.  President,  that  you  relieved 
me  from  all  these,  and  gave  me  Maine  for  my  subject.  I  shall 
offend  no  man  in  talking  of  her,  because  it  is  a  well  settled  and 
recognized  principle  that  it  is  a  mean  man  wrho  will  not  boast 
of  his  own. 

I  love  the  State  of  Maine  better  than  any  spot  in  the  wide, 
wide  world.  The  farther  I  travel,  the  more  I  see,  the  better  I 
love  her.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  luxuriously  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed,  son  of  the  Empire  State.  But  let  me 
refer  to  what  you  would  call  the  disadvantages  of  my  native 
State,  and  illustrate  the  magnificent  law  of  compensation. 
"  Your  climate  is  cold,  your  snows  deep,  and  long  continued." 
True,  but  our  homes  are  warm,  our  firesides  bright,  our  winter 
evenings  long,  our  books  plenty ;  and  the  result  is  thoughtful, 
earnest,  active,  home-loving  men  and  women.  [Applause.] 

"  But  your  soil  is  hard  and  unproductive."  Yes,  no  poet 
with  any  practical  knowledge  of  it  would  talk  about  "  tickling 
it  with  a  hoe  to  make  it  laugh  with  the  harvest."  No  tickling 
process  will  do  there,  but  it  responds  gratefully  to  hard  work  ; 
and  you,  sir,  and  I  know  that  success  attained  by  adequate 
achievement  is  that  alone  which  is  worth  anything. 
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Did  you  know  that  Maine  last  year  raised  more  wheat  than 
all  the  rest  of  New  England  put  together?  Her  hay  crop  was 
worth  $15,000,000  ;  and  we  have  an  agricultural  county  in  the 
extreme  north-east  part  of  the  Republic  called  Aroostook 
which  has  quadrupled  in  population  and  wealth  since  i860. 
They  last  year  raised  3,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes — the  peach 
crop  of  Maine.  [Laughter.']  Carried  1,700,000  bushels  of  them 
to  starch  mills  in  their  own  borders,  owned  by  themselves,  and 
manufactured  them  into  starch.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  make  a 
practical  suggestion  to  an  intelligent  audience  like  this.  There 
are  a  good  many  theorists,  now-a-days — learned  theorists,  I 
admit,  who  think  the  millenium  is  Free  Trade.  You  take  the 
duty  off  that  starch  aud  every  one  of  the  thirty-two  starch 
mills  will  cross  over  the  border  into  Canada,  and  the  1,700,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  rot  in  the  cellar.  [Cheers.] 

"But  the  surface  of  your  State  is  rugged,  hilly,  mountain- 
ous." Yes,  it  is  ;  but  remember  that  every  single  mountain 
has  a  fertile  valley,  and  that  5,000  rivers  seek  the  sea  through 
those  valleys,  with  currents  so  swift  and  strong  that  to-day 
they  can  carry  every  spindle  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  are  fed  by  2,500  square  miles  of  magnificent  lakes. 
And  let  me  say  to  my  sporting  friends  here — and  I  know  there 
are  some — that  in  many  of  these  rivers  the  salmon  are  so  well 
educated  that  they  will  rise  readily  to  a  "  Jock  Scott "  or  a 
"  Silver  Doctor,"  and  that  in  many  of  these  lakes  there  are 
spotted  trout  that  never  disdain  a  "  Brown  Hackle."  [Laughter.'] 

"  But  these  rivers  and  lakes  are  ice-bound  one-third  of  the 
year!  "  Yes,  but  6,500  men  cut  it  into  crystal  blocks,  load  it 
on  500  Maine  vessels,  and  send  it  to  every  port  in  the  United 
States;  bringing  back  to  us  $2,000,000  annually. 

"  But  your  coast  is  rock-bound,  dangerous,  tempestuous!  " 
Yes,  and  there  are  3,000  miles  of  it,  too.  A  paternal  govern- 
ment does  not  scatter  dynamite  down  there,  as  it  does  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  ;  [Laughter]  and  yet  we  don't  levy  black- 
mail in  the  State  of  Maine  on  every  vessel  that  comes  in  there, 
in  the  shape  of  compulsory  pilotage.    [Applause.] 

Again:  there  are  every  year  600  fishing  vessels  sailing  out 
from  that  coast,  as  good  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  as  there  is 
in  the  world,  equipped  by  10,000  sailors,  the  most  courage- 
ous and  skillful  in  the  world.     And  let  me  say  to  you  that 
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the  fisheries  to-day  of  New  England  are  the  only  nurseries  for 
American  sailors  in  the  Republic.  [Applause.']  Now;  when 
you  here  in  New  York  are  demanding  reciprocity  with  Great 
Britain,  so  that  Canada  may  send  her  fish  free  into  your  city, 
wouldn't  it  be  well,  considering  the  fact  that  you  may  have  war 
some  time  or  other  upon  the  seas,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
Republic  may  depend  on  these  very  sailors,  for  you  to  say,  "  If 
free  fish  offend  my  brother  fisherman,  I  will  eat  no  more  free 
fish  while  the  world  lasts !  [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Again :  you  have  to-day  carrying  the  American  flag  in  the 
foreign  trade  373  ships;  253  of  them  were  built  on  that  same 
coast  of  Maine.  [Applause.]  Now,  in  the  last  war,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  it  [Laughter  and  applause],  I  won't  call 
it  Rebellion,  but  use  modern  language — the  War  of  Secession 
— [Laughter]  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
blockade  the  longest  coast  over  which  a  blockade  was  ever 
attempted  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  hadn't  a  dozen 
ships  to  do  it  with.  Your  government,  in  her  peril,  called 
on  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  and  the  ship- 
yards of  Maine,  and  in  ample  time  you  had  673  ships  in  your 
navy,  your  blockade  was  complete,  no  intervention  came, 
and  the  Republic  was  saved  !  Now,  when  you  here  in  New 
York  talk  glibly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  admitting  foreign- 
built  ships  to  American  registry ;  when  an  Administration,  if 
you  please,  or  a  part  of  an  Administration,  deliberately  breaks 
down  a  man  like  John  Roach,  the  leading  ship-builder  of 
the  whole  Republic,  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  in  the 
hour  of  peril  you  may  not  need  these  same  ship  yards. 
[  Tremendous  cheering,  ] 

Again :  our  coast  is  rock-bound,  I  admit.  But  7,000  men 
cut  and  hammer  and  chisel  that  rough  granite  into  things  6f 
beauty  to  adorn  every  city  in  the  Republic  ;  load  them  on  500 
more  Maine  vessels,  and  every  year  bring  us  back  §1,700,000  in 
cash. 

"  But  you  have  immense  forests  in  Maine  !  "  Yes,  we  have. 
We  have  one  forest  in  the  center  of  which  you  might  plant 
the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  the 
entire  population  would  be  compelled  to  hire  guides  to  find 
their  way  over  the  border.  [Laughter.]  But  they  are  forests 
of  pine,  and  spruce  and  hemlock,  and   10,000  men,  every  year 
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cut  the  trees,  haul  the  logs,  drive  them  to  848  saw  mills,  man- 
ufacture them  into  lumber,  load  them  on  600  more  vessels,  and 
bring  home  annually  $7,000,000. 

Again :  every  island  on  that  coast  and  every  bay  is  dotted 
with  beautiful  summer  cottages,  and  thousands  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  fashionable  of  the  world  come  down  to  occupy  those 
cottages  through  the  summer  months,  bringing  to  us  shekels 
and  good  manners,  and  taking  from  us  long  life  and  good 
morals.  [Great  applause.]  Said  I  not  well  that  the  law  of 
compensation  is  marvellous  ? 

But,  after  all,  the  best  product  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  its 
men  and  women.  The  fathers  scattered  the  seed  of  patience, 
of  endurance,  of  honesty,  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  hope  of 
a  glorious  immortality,  and  a  hundred  years  of  Indian  wars,  in 
which  one  in  every  twenty  of  our  people  was  slain  ;  a  ceaseless 
strife  with  the  Earth  and  the  Sea  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
strengthened  that  seed.  Neither  despotism,  nor  slavery,  nor 
great  wealth,  nor  extreme  poverty,  nor  ease,  nor  luxury  choked 
its  growth.  This  Republic  of  ours  has  reaped  from  it  a  mag- 
nificent harvest  and  grown  strong.    [Applause,'] 

I  had  occasion,  last  summer,  to  ride  about  two  hours  into 
a  country  town,  an  agricultural  town,  without  a  village  in  it, 
to  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill,  where  was  the  old  Puritan 
Meeting  House  and  the  old  Puritan  School-house,  and  where 
a  gem  of  a  library  building  was  that  day  to  be  dedicated.  I 
saw  there  a  cradle  in  which  one  mother  had  rocked  one 
United  States  Senator,  one  Cabinet  officer,  five  members  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  four  Governors  of 
States,  two  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  one  Major-General  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  and  one  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  ["Three 
cheers  for  that  mother  !  "  ] 

She  was  one  of  our  distinguished  divine's  (Mr.  Beecher's) 
Puritan  mothers.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  could  see  a  house 
in  which  were  born  a  United  States  Senator,  a  Postmaster- 
General,  and  a  member  of  the  National  House.  Riding  an 
hour  to  the  east  I  could  find  the  house  in  which  were  born 
two  Governors  of  States,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  two 
members  of  the  National  House.  An  hour's  ride  to  the  west 
and  I  could  see  the  house  in  which  were  born  a  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  a  United  States  Senator,  two  Gov- 
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ernors  of  States,  and  a  member  of  the  National  House. 
Standing  on  that  hill,  with  a  sweep  of  my  eye  I  could  see  an 
agricultural  county  in  which  were  born  ten  Governors  of 
States,  twenty-two  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  [Applause.] 

And  I  have  seen  you  men  of  Brooklyn,  and  you  men  of 
New  York,  pay  tribute — and  graceful  tribute — to  a  Maine  man. 
I  stood  in  a  room  on  Fifth  Avenue  two  years  ago  and  saw  tens 
of  thousands  of  your  best  citizens  march  for  hours  under  a 
pelting  rain,  and  their  refrain  was  "  Maine,  Maine,  James  G. 
Blaine  !  "  [Tremendous  cheering.]  He  only  lacked  one  thing 
for  success  ;  he  was  not  born  in  Maine  !  [Laughter^]  "  'Twas 
ever  thus  !  "  "  Thou  lackest  one  thing,"  has  had  a  thousand 
applications  in  this  life.  The  mother  of  Achilles  forgot  to 
baptize  his  heel  [Laughter],  and  the  poor  unfortunate  Scandi- 
navian mother  Frigga,  neglected  the  modest  mistletoe,  and 
Baldaur,  her  son,  was  slain  [Aside:  Am  I  talking  too  long?] 

[The  President — No,  sir  !  no  !] 

[The  audience — No,  no!  go  on!  go  on!] 

What  I  say  of  Maine  is  equally  true  of  all  New  England. 
Were  you  to  sound  the  bugle  of  recall  to-night,  what  a 
magnificent  procession  of  the  great,  the  powerful,  the  learned, 
the  successful,  would  take  up  their  line  of  march  back  to  old 
New  England.  Why  Brooklyn  herself  would  mourn  for  her 
sons  I  see  before  me,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  because 
they  were  not.  And  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  great 
north  would  look  with  dismay  upon  the  wonderful  exodus 
which  was  taking  place. 

And  only  think  of  the  inspiration  of  New  England  ! 

Every  great  reform,  every  notable  advance  in  civilization, 
every  struggle  for  liberty,  every  contest  for  the  rights  of  man, 
every  grand  educational  movement,  almost  every  concerted 
attempt  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  peace  in  foreign  lands  has 
found  its  inspiration  in  New  England.  [Applause.]  They  say, 
some  of  them,  carping  critics,  envious  men,  I  have  no  sort  of 
doubt,  that  New  England  is  not  New  England  now ;  that  by 
emigration  and  immigration  her  character  has  been  lost.  I 
know  that  General  Butler,  shortly  after  he  reformed  [Laughter 
and  applause]  made  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  like  reformers  in 
Connecticut,  most  of  them  of  foreign  birth,  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
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men,  Irishmen  to-day  control  Connecticut,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  dominate  all  New  England  !  "  These  critics  forget, 
and  he  forgot,  that  the  leaven  which  was  sufficient  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  this  Republic  has  not  lost  its  power  with 
her  adopted  sons.  I  believe  that  Irishmen  will  shortly  control 
Ireland  [Applause]  and  I  trust  in  God  that  they  will  have 
Home  Rule.  [Applause,"]  If  they  do,  the  success  of  the  exper- 
iment— to  what  extent  no  man  dare  say — may  depend  upon  the 
inspiration  of  New  England  ;  love  for  freedom,  devotion  to 
liberty  and  to  the  rights  of  man.  [Applause.]  Suppose  we  had 
no  emigration  nor  immigration,  what  would  New  England 
have  been  ?  Why  we  should  all  have  been  translated,  I  reckon. 
It  would  have  been  Paradise  regained,  without  any  serpent  ;  a 
kind  of  a  Golden  City.  We  could  not  have  remained  unequally 
yoked*with  the  rest  of  this  barbarous  country,  and  would  have 
been  compelled  to  secede.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story.  There 
were  two  Irishmen — and  Irishmen  do  not  love  negroes — who 
had  heard  of  Fred.  Douglass,  and  that  he  was  going  to  lecture 
upon  slavery,  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  always  eloquent,  and 
they  determined  to  lay  aside  their  prejudice  and  hear  him. 
They  listened  to  his  speech  ;  were  carried  away  completely  by 
it.  Coming  down  the  aisle  one  says  to  the  other,  "  Tom,  that 
was  magnificent !  "  Says  Tom,  "  Well,  what  of  that  ?  He  is 
only  half  a  naygur!"  "  Half  a  naygur!"  says  the  other 
"  Well,  Howly  Moses  !  what  would  he  have  done  then  if  he  had 
been  a  whole  naygur?"  [Great  applause]  But  I  weary  your 
patience.  ["  Go  on  !  Go  on  !  ]  Well,  then,  I  will  close  with  a 
kind  of  a  benediction.  Sons  of  New  England,  speak  not, 
think  not  lightly  of  the  religion  of  the  fathers  !  Let  no  taunt 
of  bigotry  make  you  forgetful  of  their  sublime  faith  in 
Almighty  God  and  their  bright  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
Emulate  their  virtues,  rather.  Strive  to  be  their  equal  in 
devotion  to  human  rights,  in  fidelity  to  liberty,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  "  This  nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom.  That  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth ! "  [Great  and 
prolonged  cheering,  ending  with  "  three  cheers  and  a  tiger."] 
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The  President: 

Gentlemen, — Our  next  toast  is, 

"THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AMERICA  IN  EUROPE." 

The  years  are  few  in  which  America  has  actively  influenced 
Europe.  Some  of  us  who  are  here  to-night  can  remember 
^nen  the  head-lines  in  the  newspapers  usually  announced, 
"Thirty  days  later  from  Europe,"  "Forty  days  later  from 
Europe,"  and  one  person  now  present  recollects  the  annuncia- 
tion of  an  interval  very  much  longer  than  either  of  those 
named.  Steam  was  not,  then.  Then  knowledge  and  thought 
of  us  were  mainly  limited  to  the  few  on  the  other  side  the  sea, 
who  had  commercial  dealings  with  us ;  and  most  of  the  rest 
thought  and  knew,  and  cared  as  little  of,  or  for,  us  as  we  do  of 
or  for  Australia,  Chili  or  Peru. 

All  is  changed.  Now,  thought  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sea 
is  simultaneous,  and  American  opinion,  action  and  example 
simultaneously  and  potentially  influence  Europe.  We  are 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  listening  on  this  subject  to  the 
views  of  the  accomplished  statesman  who  recently  represented 
our  country  at  the  Court  of  Italy,  and  whose  study  and  obser- 
vations have  given  him  large  information,  and  well-considered 
opinions  on  the  subject.  We  welcome  the  Hon.  William  W. 
Astor. 


SPEECH  OF  EX-MINISTER  WILLIAM  W.  ASTOR. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kindness 
of  your  welcome  and  for  the  honor  to  which  you  have  bidden 
me,  which  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratification.  I  am 
asked  to  say  something  as  to  the  influence  of  our  country  in 
Europe,  by  which  I  understand  the  force  of  the  example  of  the 
self-ruling  American  people.  Our  government  wisely  adheres  to 
the  old-time  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Our  diplomatic  agents  abroad  have  no  share  in  the 
mazes  of  European  politics.  We  have  no  alliances  and  we  do 
not  rank  among  the  belligerent  powers.  But  since  the  close  of 
our  civil  war  we  have  presented  to  foreign  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
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a  vast  community  that,  having  passed  safely  and  victoriously 
through  a  tremendous  convulsion,  dismisses  its  armed  forces 
and  sets  about  governing  itself  in  an  orderly  equitable  way, 
year  by  year  increasing  in  education,  in  prosperity  and  in 
happiness,  while  qualifying  for  its  larger  destiny  upon  this 
continent.  We  exhibit  to  the  world  a  self  discipline,  a  love  of 
intellectual  attainment  and  an  energy  in  upright  purpose 
which  remain  with  us  as  a  reflex  of  the  earnest,  simple-hearted 
Puritan  spirit  of  old.  Of  the  country  where  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  United  States — of  Italy — I  will  say  that 
there  a  real  interest  and  sympathy  are  felt  in  our  progressive 
character,  in  our  practical  abilities,  in  the  liberal  yet  con- 
servative working  of  our  institutions.  Italy  is  at  once  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  European  states,  and  in  this 
present  day  of  her  regeneration  she  turns  not  infrequently  for 
inspiration  and  impulse  to  the  civilization  of  free  America. 


The  President: 

Gentlemen, — Fill  your  glasses  to  the  seventh  toast, 

"THE  OLDER   AND   THE  LATER  NEW  ENGLAND 
—NOBLE  SIRES  AND  WORTHY  SONS." 

Of  this  theme  we  never  tire,  and  no  one  ever  tires  of  hear- 
ing, on  any  theme,  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  on 
whom  we  will  call  to  commend  the  past,  and,  we  trust,  the 
present  of  New  England. 


SPEECH   OF  HON.   GEORGE  WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Mayflower;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  finer  bloom  than  it  is  at  this  moment 
in  this  room.  We  have  already  perceived  that  its  perfume  is 
wit,  wisdom  and  eloquence.  We  know  of  old  that  conviction, 
courage  and  constancy  are  its  imperishable  seed,  and  wherever 
to-day  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from  the 
home  of   Senator   Frye  to  New  Orleans  on    the   Gulf,  in    a 
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renewed  faith  and  a  brighter  hope  of  American  liberty,  of 
American  union  and  of  American  patriotism,  the  Mayflower 
blooms  again  and  makes  glorious  summer  of  the  winter  day. 
I  think  that  the  hardy  quality  of  that  plant  is  shown  by  noth- 
ing more  than  this;  that  every  year  it  puts  itself  forth  with 
marvelous  temerity  in  the  very  face  of  our  excellent  brethren 
the  worthy  children  of  the  old  Knickerbockers,  among;  whom 
we  find  ourselves  at  this  moment,  and  we  must  confess,  as 
good  Yankees,  that  although  we  thrust  our  Mayflower  in  their 
face,  that  face  is  still  undaunted,  and  their  cheek  is  always 
equal  to  emergency.  If  our  eloquent  and  intrepid  friend,  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew,  were  at  this  moment  at  this  table,  he  would 
again  prove  to  you,  as  with  resistless  urbanity  he  proves  once 
a  year,  that  whatever  the  Yankee  may  have  done,  the  Dutch- 
man did  it  a  great  deal  better,  and  a  great  while  before ;  that 
the  Yankee  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  second-rate  Dutchman ;  and 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  New  York  began  with  the  transfer 
of  the  Province  to  the  old  English  Crown,  but  was  not  fully 
completed  until  the  arrival  of  the  New  England  Yankee. 

But  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  Dutchman  may  be  of  the 
Yankee,  this  dinner  of  Brooklyn  Pilgrims  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Bradford  and  his  comradas  passed  over 
from  Clark's  Island  and  made  the  first  landing  upon  Plymouth 
soil,  and  the  dinner  of  our  brethren,  the  New  York  Pilgrims, 
to-morrow  night,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  there 
was  not  a  Pilgrim  within  thirty  miles  of  Plymouth  Rock — 
both  show  at  least  the  Yankee's  just  estimate  of  himself.  He 
is  so  vast,  so  important  a  personage  in  American  history  that 
he  naturally  supposes  that  it  took  him  two  days  to  come 
ashore,  and  with  perfect  propriety  he  devotes  two  consecutive 
dinners  to  celebrating  that  event.  Certainly  two  days  were 
not  a  long  time  for  that  transaction,  for  in  the  persons  of 
Carver  and  Bradford  and  Brewster  and  Winslow,  political 
liberty,  religious  liberty,  personal  liberty,  and  the  American 
Republic  came  ashore.  Yet  all  these  good  angels  were  very 
closely  veiled.  They  were  all  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  old 
prejudice,  and  their  faces  were  hidden  in  narrow,  ecclesiastical 
veils  and  hoods,  so  that  their  full  beauty  was  not  seen  ;  but  all 
the  eager,  hungry  years  since  have  been  tearing  cloak  and  veil 
and  hood  away,  until  we  to-night  see  those  men  as  they  truly 
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were — Angels  of  the  Annunciation — harbingers  of  the  good 
time  coming.  In  the  benignant  and  catholic  Channing  we  see 
what  was  hidden  in  Brewster.  Our  Governor  Andrew,  was 
Governor  Bradford  fully  grown.  Worthy  sons  and  noble 
sires !  Those  were  the  men  who  made  the  older  New 
England  ;  these  the  men  who  have  reproduced  it  in  the  later 
day. 

I  was  talking,  not  very  long  since,  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  New  York,  who,  like  his  eminent  predecessors  in  the 
chair  of  its  highest  magistracy,  Cadwallader,  Colden  and  the 
later  DeWitt  Clinton,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  local 
pride  of  this  State,  and  he  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  New  England  always  to  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  good  care  of  the  good  name  of  its  famous  men,  and  of 
its  famous  places.  I  replied  that  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
New  England  always  to  have  had  great  men  and  places 
famous  by  their  association  reverentially  and  honorably  to 
care  for.  There  is  one  spot  which  especially  illustrates  this 
truth.  There  is  Fanueil  Hall  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most 
famous  spots  in  New  England,  or  upon  this  continent.  Rufus 
Choate  said  of  Fanueil  Hall,  that  it  breathes  and  burns  of 
Webster.  So  it  does,  but  not  of  him  alone.  The  story  of 
Fanueil  Hall  is  like  the  Milky  Way — studded  with  stars,  arch- 
ing our  history  with  light.  The  story  of  Fanueil  Hall,  from 
Sam  Adams  to  Wendell  Phillips,  is  a  long  line  of  unbroken 
light,  and  our  end  is  as  lustrous  as  the  other.  There  are  three 
generations — Adams,  Webster,  Phillips — independence,  union, 
liberty.  Noble  sires  and  worthy  sons.  Or,  let  me  take  an- 
other illustration.  I  went,  three  months  ago,  to  the  old  town 
of  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  which  then  celebrated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Concord  of  Concord  Bridge; 
Concord  of  the  19th  of  April;  Concord  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress; Concord  the  neighbor  of  Lexington;  the  Concord 
also  of  Emerson,  of  Hawthorn,  of  Henry  Thoreau.  That 
ancient  town  has  erected  memorial  stones  at  all  its  famous 
spots.  On  the  sight  of  the  hut  of  the  Sachem  from  whom  the 
land  for  the  town  was  peaceably  bought ;  the  site  of  Peter 
Buckley's  house,  the  first  settler  and  pastor;  the  site  of  the 
first  church,  and  of  the  first  school;  the  farm  on  which  the 
Revolutionary    stores   were  hidden;    the   field    in  which  the 
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minute-men  gathered;  corner  where  the  farmers  of  Middlesex 
fell  with  withering  fire  upon  Britons  retreating  from  the 
bridge;  and  all  these  memorials  of  patriotism,  of  courage,  of 
constancy,  of  devotion,  clustered  near  and  far,  like  his  moons 
about  Jupiter,  around  the  statute  of  the  minute  man  which 
stands  upon  the  very  spot  where  American  freemen  obeyed 
the  first  command  to  fire  upon  the  British  troops;  a  statue  of 
noble  imaginative  power;  a  figure  of  the  old  New  England 
farmer,  but  the  figure  also  of  the  young  Pilgrim  grown  into 
Young  America. 

I  never  knew  a  town  so  proud  as  Concord.  I  never  knew 
a  town  with  better  cause  for  pride.  But  that  cause  was  not  in 
the  older  New  England  alone  ;  it  was  also  in  the  later  day.  I 
do  not  see  why  the  foot  of  the  traveller  should  be  drawn  to 
Boccaccio's  Garden  in  Italy,  or  to  the  English  haunts  of  Isaak 
Walton,  or  to  Gilbert  White's  Sellborne  with  a  finer  charm 
than  attracts  them  to  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  or  to  Henry 
Thoreau's  Walden.  The  heart  of  the  traveller  has  thrilled 
with  grateful  admiration  and'  heroism  of  the  Concord  farmers 
at  the  bridge,  triumphantly  maintaining  and  asserting  political 
independence  and  political  liberty,  bends  in  reverence  before 
the  equal  heroism  of  the  scholar  at  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
age  as  triumphantly  maintaining  and  asserting,  in  the  power 
and  genius  of  Waldo  Emerson,  intellectual  and  moral  liberty 
and  independence.  His  own  words  are  the  motto  of  this  hour 
and  of  every  meeting  of  New  Englanders  to  commemorate 
their  ancestors : 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust,  - 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers,  lo!  thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  I  can." 

That  was  always  the  reply  of  the  Puritan.  When  duty 
summoned  the  fathers  from  England  to  Holland,  they  said, 
"  We  can."  When  the  same  duty  beckoned  the  young  Pilgrim 
across  the  bleak  ocean  to  a  savage  wilderness  to  meet  expos- 
ure, sickness,  death — the  Pilgrim  of  260  years  to  whom  life 
and  love  and  this  warm  world  were  quite  as  dear  as  they  are  to 
our  children — the  youth  replied,  "  I  can." 

We  are  told  that  New  England  has  lost  the  secret  of 
power,  that  the  later  New  England  belies  the  old  ;  but  upon 
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every  great  event  in  this  country,  every  forward  movement  in 
every  department  of  human  activity  and  interest,  from  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  this  day,  New  England  has  marched 
in  the  van.  From  the  first  campaign  against  the  Indians  to 
our  own  terrible  Civil  War  ;  from  the  earliest  federation  of 
New  England  States  to  the  reconstruction  of  constitutional 
government ;  from  Jonathan  Mayhew's  morning  gun  of  the 
Revolution  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  anserwing  shot,  "  I 
will  not  hesitate  ;  I  will  not  equivocate  ;  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch ;"  from  Nathan  Dane's  Northwest  ordinance  to 
Thomas  Allen's  Jencke's  Civil  Service  Reform  bill  (for  no  more 
was  Nathan  Dane  the  father  of  freedom  in  the  North-west  than 
is  Jenckesof  Rhode  Island  the  father  of  Civil  Service  Reform); 
from  William  Bradford,  the  earliest  historian,  to  Bancroft  and 
Prescott  and  Motley  and  Parkham  and  Palfrey  of  to-day ; 
from  the  old  Day  Psalm  Book  and  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  first 
notes  of  New  England  song,  to  Whittier,  and  Holmes  and 
Lowell,  the  living  chiefs  of  our  poetry  ;  from  Eli  Whitney's 
cotton  gin  to  Bell's  telephone ;  from  Dr.  Franklin's  lightning- 
rod  to  the  sewing  machine,  and  to  Dr.  Jackson's  anesthesia ; 
from  the  gray-haired  Brewster  preaching  upon  Plymouth  Rock, 
to  the  gray-haired  Beecher  preaching  upon  Brooklyn  Heights, 
in  every  movement  which  is  forward,  charitable,  religious, 
scientific,  inventive,  political — in  every  movement  leading  to  a 
wider  independence,  to  greater  liberty — old  New  England 
and  the  new  New  England  has  written  its  name,  large  and  at 
the  head,  as  the  New  Englander  John  Hancock  wrote  his 
name  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  President, 
the  Golden  Age  is  not  behind  us.  The  men  of  Plutarch,  the 
men  and  women  of  Shakespeare,  are  the  men  and  women  that 
we  know  and  have  known.  It  is  like  the  dawn,  which  seems  to 
be  in  the  East;  but  the  golden  light  of  the  morning  is  around 
us. 

Philip  Sidney  did  not  die  three  hundred  years  ago  in  Flan- 
ders; we  saw  him  how  often  in  the  high  resolve  and  heroic  sac- 
rifice of  our  younger  brothers  in  the  war.  We  did  not  know 
Washington  but  we  knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  when  the  ear 
heard  him  then  it  blessed  him,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him  it 
gave  witness  to  him,  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.     We 
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read  of  Miltiades,  whose  laurels  would  not  let  Themistocles 
sleep.  They  seem  to  us  men  beyond  our  world  ;  heroes  of  a 
nobler  port  than  ours,  whose  figures  are  already  faint  and  van- 
ishing in  antiquity.  But  just  now  Grant  was  here,  whose 
peace  of  mind  no  renown  of  others  could  disturb ;  the  glory  of 
whose  triumph  was  magnanimity  and  fraternal  union  ;  in 
whose  victorious  hands  liberty  was  as  in  those  of  Washington 
and  by  whose  bier  his  generous  foes  walked,  sorrowing.  The 
sires  were  noble,  sir,  but  the  sons  are  worthy.  Noblesse  oblige. 
We  can  be  as  good  as  our  fathers  only  by  being  better ;  and  as 
we,  like  them,  reach  forward- to  the  things  that  are  before,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  grasp  them,  only  by  the  faith 
of  Brewster,  the  constancy  of  Winslow,  the  courage  of  Stan- 
dish,  the  rectitude  of  John  Winthrop,  the  zeal  of  John  Daven- 
port and,  above  all,  by  the  unquailing  trust  in  soul  liberty  of 
Roger  Williams. 


The  President: 

We  come  now  to  the  eighth  regular  toast, 


"THE    MAYFLOWER  AND    HER    EVOLUTIONARY 
SUCCESSOR,  THE  YACHT  PURITAN." 

In  a  goodly  tract,  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  was  an 
elaborate  wood-cut  representing  the  embarkation  of  the  Pil- 
grims on  the  Mayflower ',  in  the  harbor  of  Delft,  on  their  voyage 
to  Plymouth,  in  1620.  Prominent  in  the  same  picture  was 
a  large  side-wheel  steamboat,  puffing  steam,  the  black  smoke 
pouring  from  the  smoke-stack,  and  tearing  the  water  with  her 
paddles.  But  it  was  not  generally  suspected  until  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  yacht  Puritan  that  her  predecessor,  The 
Mayflower,  was  a  fast  sailing  clipper;  that  she  had  gaff-topsailsr 
spinnakers,  a  balloon-jib,  centre  board,  or  forty  tons  of  lead  on 
her  keel  (though  such  endowments  were  not  more  remarkable 
than  her  contemporary  steamboat) ;  whatever  was  known  on 
the    subject  was  a  secret  of  The  American    Yacht  Club  and 
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was  utilized  by  them  in  the  late  race  between  the  Puritan  and 
the  Genesta,  with  results  of  which  we  are  all  proud. 

Perhaps  the  honored  amateur  admiral,  now  present,  will 
confirm  this  view  of  the  case  ?  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  Esq. 


SPEECH   OF  FRANK   R.   LAWRENCE,   ESQ. 

It  is  well  that  you  do  not  call  upon  a  sailor  to  respond 
to  this  sentiment.  The  discovery  of  a  connection  between 
the  ship  "  Mayflower "  and  the  yacht  "  Puritan,"  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  the  naturalist,  who  described  the  crab 
as  being  a  fish,  red  in  color,  and  which  moved  backward : 
to  which  a  critic  replied  that  this  description  was  quite 
accurate,  except  that  the  crab  is  not  a  fish,  is  not  red  in  color, 
and  does  not  move  backward.  Still,  if  the  New  England 
Society  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has  determined  that  the 
"  Puritan "  was  evolved  from  the  "  Mayflower,"  it  will  never 
do  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  that  part  of  Brooklyn  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bridge  to  come  over  here  and  ques- 
tion the  statement.  We  are  to  imagine  a  swift  and  shapely 
boat,  handsome  and  bright,  knowing  neither  trouble  nor  toil, 
freighted  "  with  youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm," 
evolved,  as  the  product  of  time,  from  a  vessel,  heavy  and 
slow,  laden  with  gloomy,  fanatical  men,  borne  down  with 
memories  of  persecution,  and  hate  and  recent  suffering,  leaving 
their  native  land  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  race  of  people.  Little  in  common  do  we 
see  between  the  two  vessels.  The  yachtsman  of  to-day  goes 
forth,  if  he  pleases,  commissioned  by  an  officer  of  the  National 
Government,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  "to 
sail  for  pleasure,"  and  for  nothing  else.  Think  how  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  would  have  regarded  the  idea  ?  They  never  did 
anything  for  pleasure !  The  punishment  of  witches,  the  duck- 
ing of  common  scolds,  the  whipping  of  people  that  had  the 
smallpox,  and  similar  pastimes  in  which  their  souls  took  grave 
delight,  were  all  done,  not  as  matters  of  pleasure,  but  from 
stern  convictions  of  duty,  and  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  the  age.     If  a  modern  New  England  yachtsman,  sailing  for 
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pleasure,  should  be  cast  upon  some  rocky  coast  in  an  unknown 
region  beyond  Cape  Cod  and  Marblehead,  and  could,  by  any 
chance,  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  grim,  forgotten  remnant  of 
his  Puritan  ancestors,  they  would  pounce  upon  him,  one  and 
all,  constables  and  selectmen  and  catch-poles  and  elders,  and 
would  make  it  plain  to  him  that  an  idle  life  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  encouraged.  There  were  some  voyagers  who  sailed  for 
pleasure,  even  in  the  old  Puritan  days.  Captain  Kidd  was  a 
conspicuous  example,  but,  owing  to  annoyances  to  which  they 
were  persistently  subjected,  this  type  of  yachtsmen  have  van- 
ished from  our  coasts.  Time,  in  its  progress,  works  mighty 
changes.  The  hardy  Pilgrims  who  landed  from  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  1620  peopled  the  wilderness  and  overcame  its 
savages.  The  colonies  they  founded  flourished  and  extended, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  their  valiant  descendants 
began  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  the  greatest  struggle  for 
human  freedom  recorded  in  history.  Still  another  century  has 
gone  by.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  there  has 
grown  up,  through  the  natural  increase  of  riches,  a  class  of  men 
no  longer  obliged  to  struggle  for  subsistence,  and  who  turn  their 
attention  to  matters  of  less  pressing  need.  Refined,  though 
not  enfeebled,  through  contact  with  luxury  and  the  possession 
of  wealth  ;  with  the  old  fiery  spirit  as  keenly  alive  in  them  as 
in  their  forefathers  ;  when  a  stranger  sent  out  a  challenge  to  a 
contest  for  yachting  supremacy,  who,  of  all  the  races  repre- 
sented in  our  people,  might  so  fittingly  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  build  and  man  a  vessel  to  dispute  the  victory,  as  the 
latest  descendants  of  the  Puritan  colonists  who  came  over  in 
the  "  Mayflower  ?  "  The  stranger  was  of  gentle  birth,  and 
proved  a  valiant  and  a  worthy  foe.  When  the  two  yachts 
sailed  forth  side  by  side,  each  disdaining  all  aid  from  steam  or 
machinery,  or  any  modern  appliance,  and  as  perfectly  de- 
pendent as  the  "  Mayflower"  herself,  upon  the  strength  of 
wood  and  iron,  the  favoring  breezes,  and  the  stout  hearts  of 
their  intrepid  crews,  victory  seemed  evenly  suspended  in  the 
balance.  The  result  we  all  know.  The  yacht  "  Puritan  " 
proved  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  her  great  ancestress. 
New  England  triumphed  over  Old  England  in  this  friendly 
struggle,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  race,  when  the  "  Puritan  " 
became  the  winner,  could  the  old  Pilgrims  have  been  present 
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at  the  scene — Bradford  and  Winthrop,  the  sturdy  Miles  Stan- 
dish  and  the  youthful  John  Alden — may  we  not  believe  that 
they  would  for  a  moment  have  emerged  from  their  habitual 
gloom,  flung  their  antediluvian  head-gear  high  in  air,  and  made 
the  welkin  ring,  with  plaudits  for  the  victor !  And  the  win- 
some "  Priscilla,"  had  she  also  been  there,  would  she  not  have 
forgiven  the  exclusion  of  her  namesake  from  the  race  and 
joined  in  the  applause  as  heartily  as  the  rest?  Mr.  President, 
in  the  popular  eye,  the  yachtsman  figures  as  a  mere  idler — 
one  of  "the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeam."  Yet,  in 
his  favorite  sport,  he  must  be  manly  and  vigorous  and  encoun- 
ter many  dangers.  He  is  among  the  first  to  test  and  demon- 
strate the  value  of  every  improvement  in  marine  architecture. 
His  life  is  freedom  itself.  If  you  ask  him  where  he  is  going,  he 
will  tell  you,  "  I  am  going  where  the  wind  blows  me."  Thus, 
free  from  care,  is  he  from  day  to  day.  In  the  victories  of  the 
"  Puritan  "  over  the  "  Genesta,"  and  in  similar  events,  we  see 
not  merely  a  triumph  of  one  pleasure  boat  over  another.  In 
the  emulation  they  excite  and  in  the  attention  they  attract, 
such  contests  go  far  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  conquest  and 
adventure  animated  by  which  sailors  have  explored  and  peo- 
pled the  globe.  Upon  that  spirit  we  must  depend  in  the 
future  to  acquire  that  maritime  supremacy  which,  with  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  countless  thousands  of  men 
imbued  with  a  sailor's  daring,  is  rightfully  ours.  In  the 
"  Puritan  "  to-day  survives  the  spirit  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  cirumstances,  indeed,  are 
greatly  changed.     The  characteristics  are  essentially  the  same. 


The  President: 

We  can  all  testify  that,  as  to  municipal  matters,  the  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn  rest  in  peace.  They  are  disturbed  by  no 
fears  of  incompetency,  timidity  or  dishonesty  in  the  conduct 
of  our  city  government,  for  intelligence,  courage,  energy  and 
integrity  are  at  the  head,  and  in  the  subordinate  officers  and 
ranks  of  the  officials.  The  Mayor  who  has  for  four  years  past 
presided  with  such  great  distinction  is  about  to  retire,  and  we 
count  on  a  continuation  of  good  government  by  the  gentle- 
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man  who  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  deference  to  the 
"  early  hours  "  to  which  that  gentleman  is  addicted,  we  will 
invert  the  order  of  the  two  next  toasts  and  call  on  him  for  a 
response  as  to 

"THE  FUTURE  OF  BROOKLYN." 

I  need  not  introduce  to  the  Society  the  Mayor-elect,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  D.  Whitney. 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.    DANIEL  D.    WHITNEY. 

I  am  glad  I  am  here  to-night  for  several  reasons,  the  first 
of  which  is  for  this  sumptuous  repast  to  which  we  have  been 
invited  and  with  which  we  have  regaled  ourselves.  Then  there 
are  so  many  kind  friends  here,  I  find,  with  whom  I  am  person- 
sonally  acquainted  and  many  others  whom  I  have  known 
favorably  by  reputation.  All  of  you  are  so  kind  to  me 
that  it  makes  this  occasion  one  of  great  pleasure.  I  thank 
you  for  this  cordial  greeting.  I  am  asked  to  speak  of  Brook- 
lyn. To  speak  of  Brooklyn  as  she  deserves,  requires  a  more 
eloquent  tongue  than  I  possess,  and  yet,  having  received  so 
many  kindnesses  from  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  on  my  part  not  to  say  a  kind  word  of  the  city  we 
all  love  so  well.  You  must  remember  that  I  am  an  embryo 
Mayor.  I  am  not  full  grown  yet.  I  am  under  age  to-night, 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  one  with  us  this  evening  who 
is  full  grown,  and  who  is  perfectly  qualified  to  represent 
Brooklyn  as  she  deserves.  It  would  be  ungenerous  of  me  not 
to  say  something  for  Brooklyn,  however  feeble  it  may  be. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  I  might  say.  But  I  will  leave 
that  for  another  who  can  do  that  better  than  I.  Yet  I  might 
point  to-night  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  our  long  streets  and  beautiful  avenues,  our  park- 
ways, our  drives,  our  boulevards,  and  our  parks  and  our 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  then  I 
could  speak  of  the  charitable  institutions ;  the  water  rushing 
through  our  streets  and  into  our  houses — all  these  are  sources 
of  pleasure  and  gratification,  all  of  which  my  successor,  who 
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will  follow  me,  can  speak  better  upon  than  I  can.  I  have  only 
to  say,  in  passing,  one  thing.  In  all  my  wanderings  around  this 
world  of  care,  in  all  my  observations,  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
certain,  that  there  is  not  another  city  in  the  United  States — 
no,  not  in  the  world — of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  that 
Brooklyn  contains,  where  there  is  so  little  of  ignorance,  pov- 
erty and  suffering  as  there  is  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  And 
now,  if  this  is  so,  I  think  it  is  correct  to  ask  the  question, 
Why  is  this  thus?  I  think  I  can  solve  the  problem:  It  is 
because  there  are  so  many  people  in  Brooklyn  who  are 
descendants  of  New  England  stock.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
propose  to  detain  you  to-night  any  longer.  I  will  give  way 
to  a  full-fledged  Mayor — a  Mayor  de  facto,  who  has  ruled  so 
well  for  these  last,  four  years. 


The  President : 

And  now  may  we  have  the  Valedictory  from  our  honored 
friend,  the  retiring  Mayor,  as  to 

"THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN," 

the  Hon.  Seth  Low. 

ADDRESS   OF   MAYOR   LOW. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Nezv  England  Society: 

Four  years  ago  a  young  and  untried  man  upon  whom 
Brooklyn  had  laid  a  very  great  honor,  and  a  very  great  bur- 
den, stood  up  in  your  presence  to  bespeak  for  himself  your 
help,  and  the  help  of  all  good  citizens,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  To-night,  a 
little  older,  and  a  little  stouter,  perhaps,  as  becomes  a  man 
who  has  companied  for  four  years  with  our  City  Fathers,  I 
am  here  to  thank  you  and  all  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  the 
willing  help  you  have  given  to  me  during  all  this  period.  No 
man  has  ever  sat  in  the  Mayor's  chair  of  Brooklyn,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  venture  to  think  few  officials  anywhere,  have  been  able 
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to  approach  the  end  of  their  official  terms  with  so  deep  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  whole  community  for  the  support  accorded 
to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  First  of  all, 
the  press  of  the  city,  with  a  most  unusual  degree  of  unanim- 
ity, supported  me  in  almost  every  public  measure.  The 
instances  of  difference  have  been  rare  at  the  most,  and  hardly 
more  frequent,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary  to  establish  on 
the  one  hand  the  infallibility  of  the  press,  and  on  the  other 
the  indpendence  of  the  Mayor. 

In  this  ackowledgement  of  my  obligation  to  the  press  I 
wish  especially  to  recognize  the  City  Hall  staff  of  our  Brook- 
lyn papers.  In  a  position  to  give  to  every  item  a  color  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  they  have  treated  me  with  conspicuous 
fairness,  and  merit  at  my  hands  the  warmest  thanks.  Beyond 
this,  a  quite  unusual  number  of  men  unaccustomed  to  giving 
their  time  to  civic  matters,  have  cheerfully  undertaken  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  office  during  these  years, 
thereby  not  only  placing  me  under  great  obligations  to  them, 
but  enlarging  most  helpfully,  as  I  conceive,  the  circle  of  peo- 
ple among  whom  something  like  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
city's  affairs  is  to  be  found.  Again,  during  both  of  my  terms, 
it  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
officials,  in  every  department  of  the  city  government,  with 
whom  I  could  work  most  cordially.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Mayor  have  been  at  loggerheads  at  no  time.  In  only 
two  instances  has  the  Board  pressed  its  views  on  any  resolu- 
tion to  the  point  of  overriding  a  veto,  and  the  chances  are 
that,  at  least  as  often  as  this,  the  Mayor's  office  was  in  the 
wrong.  This  acknowledgment  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
due  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  because,  for  the  last  two  years, 
at  all  events,  there  has  been  no  time  when,  if  a  division  had 
been  made  upon  party  lines,  every  veto  might  not  have  been 
set  aside.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  the  city  than 
this  negative  support,  is  the  positive  co-operation  which  the 
Board  has  given  me  in  every  endeavor  to  forward  the  interests 
of  the  city.  The  increase  of  the  water  supply,  the  procure- 
ment of  new  water  rights,  the  enlargement  of  the  police  force, 
the  enlargement  of  the  fire  defences  of  the  city — all  would 
have  been  impossible  except  for  its  active  co-operation.  Even 
the  Legislature  has  so  far  consulted  the  judgment  of  Brooklyn's 
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officials  during  this  period,  that  absolutely  no  law  has  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  the  whole  four  years  which 
has  been  seriously  objected  to  here,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  every  law  that  was  desired,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  three,  has  been  enacted,  thereby  enabling  the  city  in  the 
first  instance  to  prepare  itself  for  the  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  its  debt,  and  thereafter  to  conform 
its  methods  to  that  amendment,  beside  making  possible  the 
solution  of  the  arrears  problem.  In  this  connection,  and  while 
I  am  still  Mayor,  I  desire  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  services 
of  Senator  Daggett  to  Brooklyn  during  the  last  two  years. 
Not  only  did  he  forward  every  local  measure  which  met  with 
my  approval,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  many  bad  bills,  but 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  last  Legislature,  he  defeated  a  bill 
under  circumstances  entitling  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
fair-minded  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  The  bill  proposed  to  place 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Concourse  lands  belonging  to  the 
county  under  the  Town  of  Gravesend.  It  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  most  conspicuous  friends,  and  he  knew  when  he  took 
the  stand  he  did  that  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  their 
displeasure  would  be  visited  upon  him,  without  his  securing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  those  on  whose  behalf 
he  spoke ;  but,  with  a  courage  equal  to  the  situation,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  by  so  doing,  prevented  this  most 
disastrous  bill  from  passing  the  Legislature.  I  am  aware  that 
it  might  be  a  more  popular  thing  in  some  quarters  if  I  were  to 
say  less  upon  this  head,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  public  is 
to  expect  faithful  service  from  men  if  no  recognition  is  made 
of  it  when  it  is  rendered  under  difficult  circumstances.  Of 
those  who  have  been  especially  associated  with  me  in  the 
administration  of  the  city  government  through  the  occupation 
of  places  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak  in  detail.  As  a  whole, 
they  have  served  the  city  well,  and  have  fully  justified  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  One  thing  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  city  government  has  been  fully  equal,  not  only  to  the 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  administration,  but  also 
to  coping  with  very  unusual  problems.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  create  new  agencies  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  city's 
work.      The  arrears  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  Board  of 
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Assessors,  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  in  lieu  of  a  separate 
commission,  and  it  is  to  be  stated  to  their  credit  that  the  work 
was  actually  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half,  although  it 
involved  the  passing  upon  the  condition  of  nearly  30,000  sep- 
arate parcels  of  property.  In  the  City  Works  Department  the 
whole  duty  of  securing  the  land  and  water  rights  needed  for 
the  extension  of  the  water  works  has  been  performed  with  no 
other  increase  of  its  force  than  the  necessary  personnel  to 
attend  to  the  added  labor.  In  this  way  it  seems  to  me  that 
Brooklyn  has  not  only  escaped  the  expense  of  an  aqueduct 
commission,  but  has  also  made  more  rapid  and  efficient  pro- 
gress toward  the  end  in  view.  In  the  main,  the  heads  of 
departments  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  public  due 
recognition  of  their  services,  but  in  one  instance  I  cannot  but 
think  that  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  out  of  proportion  to 
the  praise  which  is  really  due.  It  ought  to  be  said  of  Commis- 
sioner Fleeman,  that  to  him  alone  among  the  city  officials  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  due  the  creation  of  the  Wallabout 
Market,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  successful  and  ample  pre- 
parations which  have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
water  supply  have  received  his  cordial  and  intelligent  support 
at  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  criticism  which  has 
been  made  upon  him  has  been  in  no  case  justified.  To  say 
that  would  be  to  rob  my  judgment  of  all  it  is  worth.  But  I  do 
feel  that  his  services,  in  the  hurry  of  passing  events,  have  not 
always  received  the  recognition  to  which  they  are  justly  enti- 
tled. It  has  been  inevitable,  under  the  peculiar  features  of 
Brooklyn's  charter,  whereby  the  Mayor  is  made  the  responsible 
head  of  the  city  government,  that  much  of  the  praise  really 
belonging  to  subordinates  and  to  co-operating  officials  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Mayor.  If  I  have  seemed  at  any 
time  to  accept  such  utterances  without  remonstrance  it  has 
been  because  the  Mayor  is  inevitably  the  representative 
for  the  time  being  of  the  administration  of  the  city.  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  I  have  not  appropriated  to  myself  person- 
ally all  the  kind  utterances  of  good  will  and  appreciation 
which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  administration  as 
a  whole.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  approaching  the  end.  I 
had  thought  to  outline  in  a  few  words  the  position  of  the  city 
to-day  with  reference  to  some  of  its  large  interests  as  compared 
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with  its  position  four  years  ago  when  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  office ;  but  my  tongue  refuses  to  engage  itself 
with  such  themes  any  longer. 

Among  the  greatest  sources  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
return  to  private  life  is  this,  that  the  necessity  will  no  longer 
exist  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  years.  I  leave  that  theme  cheerfully,  and  I  may  add 
fearlessly,  to  others. 

In  thanking  you  once  more  for  the  help  that  you  have 
given  to  me,  and  through  you  the  whole  people  of  the  city, 
I  desire  to  bespeak  for  my  successor,  the  same  cordial  support. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
city  to  the  best  advantage  unless  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
is  such  as  to  give  him  a  fair  chance.  Beside  this,  he  must 
have,  as  he  asks  for  it,  the  active  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
those  who  desire  for  our  city  good  things.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  assure  him  in  this  presence,  as  I  have  already  done  per- 
sonally, that  the  obligation  under  which  Brooklyn  has  laid  me, 
by  the  honors  conferred  upon  me,  shall  be  repaid  to  him 
as  Brooklyn's  Mayor  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Four  years  of  work  for  Brooklyn  on  my  part  now 
are  almost  closed.  This  much  I  may  claim  for  myself :  that 
with  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with  all  the  ability  I  have,  I 
have  served  the  city  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  I  have  seen 
its  interests  from  day  to  day.  Personally,  I  go  out  of  office  as 
I  went  into  it,  with  "  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
But  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  four  years  of  active  life  I  can 
have  avoided  all  cause  of  offense  to  others.  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  personal  antagonisms  and  differences  of  my  life  as 
Mayor,  might  perish  with  it.  I  would  ask  of  all  that  it  may 
be  so,  from  the  humble  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  who  in  a  moment 
of  petulance  or  impatience  has  failed  to  receive  the  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  which  was  his  due,  to  the  great 
engineer  of  the  bridge  of  which  all  are  justly  proud,  toward 
whom  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  as  I  saw  the  duties  of 
the  hour,  devolved  upon  me  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  duty. 

Gentlemen,  once  more  I  thank  you  and  all  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. 
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The  President : 

New  England  is  not  alone  a  land  of  toil  and  prose.  Whit- 
tier  and  Halleck  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  have  made  her 
sterile  soil  and  mountains  and  rugged  rocks,  a  land  of  song  as 
well — and  another  of  her  poets  will  describe  to  us  to-night, 

"THE  PILGRIM  WAY." 

! 

We  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  Rev.  John  W. 

Chadwick. 


SPEECH   OF   REV.   JOHN   W.    CHADWICK. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society: 

I  was  present  at  a  pleasant  rural  festival  not  long  ago,  at 
which  one  of  the  speakers  told  an  affecting  story  of  a  good 
woman,  who  was  drawing  near  to  death  in  Ashfield,  Mass., 
where  Mr.  Curtis  spends  his  summers,  "  far  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife."  At  some  time  in  her  life  she  had  lived 
in  Montana,  and  she  now  endeavored  to  extort  a  promise  from 
her  husband  that  she  should  be  buried  there.  But  he,  aware 
that  the  expense  of  such  a  journey  would  be  great, 

"  For  even  when  on  pleasure  bent, 
He  had  a  frugal  mind," 

made  some  objection.  Whereupon  she  protested,  that  if  she 
were  not  buried  in  Montana,  she  should  not  lie  quietly  in  her 
grave.  At  length  her  husband,  exhausted  by  the  passion  of 
her  importunity,  said:  "My  dear,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  have  you  buried  here  in  Ashfield  first,  and  if  you  don't  lie 
quiet  I'll  have  you  taken  up  and  carried  to  Montana."  The 
moral  of  this  story  is,  that  I  have  been  buried  here  this  evening 
under  your  hospitable  attentions,  and  I  have  been  resting 
quietly  enough  and  I  have  not  had  the  least  desire  to  be  taken 
up  and  carried  to  Montana  or  to  this  dizzy  height  on  which  I 
have  been  placed.  Indeed,  I  have  been  resting,  I  think,  a 
good  deal  more  quietly  than  any  other  gentleman  who  is 
slightly  elevated  here — I  mean  above  the  general  company. 
For,  having  my  speech  in  rhyme,  all  nicely  written  out,  I  have 
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been  able  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the  good  things  of 
the  menu,  while  they  have  been  excogitating  the  good  things 
they  were  to  say.  Delightful,  said  Lucretius,  is  the  situation 
of  the  landsman  on  the  shore  who  sees  the  storm-tossed 
mariner  upon  the  sea.  From  my  experience  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  so.  You  have  been  told  that  I  am  going  to  read  a  poem. 
It  is  called,  "  The  Pilgrim  Way,  Nulla  Vestigia  Retrorsum" 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song — perhaps  a  sermon. 

THE   PILGRIM    WAY. 

You  know  the  picture  :  On  the  windy  beach 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla  stand  apart, 
Speaking  no  word  ;  so  still  it  seems  that  each 

Might  hear  the  beating  of  the  other's  heart. 

No  dream  is  theirs  of  that  degenerate  time, 

When  one,  a  scion  of  their  vigorous  stock, 
Our  gentlest  poet,  in  a  tender  rhyme, 

Shall  all  the  treasures  of  their  hearts  unlock. 

That  lessening  sail  against  the  eastern  sky — 

What  costly  freight  is  buried  in  her  hold, 
Whose  loss  should  make  the  April  sunshine  lie 

On  sea  and  shore  so  cheerless,  gray  and  cold? 

Their  thoughts  are  all  with  her  ;  but  they  outwing 
Her  laggard  course  across  the  treacherous  deep, 

Nor  pause  till  they  can  nestle  where  the  Spring 
In  English  lanes  has  just  begun  to  peep 

How  sweet  it  were  to  keep  their  bridal  there, 

When,  after  April,  May  should  come  apace, 
And  then  the  Summer,  as  an  angel  fair, 

Should  laugh  outright  in  June's  all  perfect  face  ! 

To  hear  the  joy  bells  in  the  ivied  tower 

Ring  out  their  nuptial  gladness  to  the  breeze, 
And  so  move  homeward  through  a  gleaming  shower 

Of  blossoms  falling  from  the  hawthorn  trees  ! 

It  may  not  be;  but  only  yesterday 

It  might  have  been  ;  so  near,  so  very  near, 
The  Mayflower,  swinging  at  her  anchor,  lay, 

And  who  would  go,  and  who  would  tarry  here  ? 

What  sounds  were  those  that,  on  the  eastern  gale, 

Come  to  them  there,  and  not  to  them  alone? 
Voices  that  made  the  ruddiest  faces  pale, 

Sadder  than  ocean's  melancholv  moan. 
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"Oh,  fools!"  they  cried,  "upon  this  barren  shore, 

A  better  State  or  Church  to  hope  to  find, 
Or  aught  that  can  your  reverence  kindle  more 

Than  the  dear  things  that  you  have  left  behind. 

"  The  homes  wherein  your  fathers  lived  and  died, 
The  fields  they  tilled  with  manful  toil  and  sweat. 

The  churches  where  they  worshipped  side  by  side, 
The  shores  where  they  the  rash  invader  met, 

"  The  ordered  custom,  the  unwritten  law 

A  million  precedents  have  welded  fast 
In  such  a  bond  as  never  others  saw 

In  all  the  mighty  immemorial  past — 

"  What  sweeter  kernel  in  your  rougher  shell  ? 

Yours,  who  already  on  the  bleak  hillside 
Have  smoothed  for  corn  the  graves  that  else  would  tell 

How  many  of  your  bravest  ones  have  died. 

"  Nay,  but  you  cannot  cheat  the  savage  foe, 

Nor  so  obliterate  your  dead  that  he 
Shall  not  how  feeble  is  your  remnant  know, 

And  band  against  you  with  the  unpitying  sea. 

"Come  back,  come  back!  ere  yet  it  is  too  late, 
Leave  your  poor  huts,  your  undistinguished  dead, 

Crowd  the  frail  deck,  upheave  the  anchor's  weight, 
Quick  be  the  parting,  ay,  the  cursing,  said." 

Voices  and  voices!  on  the  barren  lea, 

They  heard  them  cry  across  the  cloudy  rack; 

And  every  bush  and  century  growing  tree 

Had  found  a  voice,  and  seemed  to  echo,  "  Back!  " 

"  Back  !  "  From  the  forest's  depths  they  heard  it  sound, 
The  voice  of  spirits,  eager  for  their  doom. 

"  Back!  "  From  the  lonely  graves  it  came,  and  drowned 
Their  tempted  hearts  in  seas  of  deadlier  gloom. 

But  that  was  yesterday;  and  now  to-day 
Their  poor  ship  falters  in  the  offing  there 

Twixt  sea  and  sky,  as  if  she  would  allay 
With  one  last  hope  the  inevitable  despair. 

Yea,  she  is  gone,  nor  bears  upon  her  deck 
One  man  or  woman  of  the  Pilgrim  band, 

For  all  the  horror  of  the  Winter's  wreck 
There  in  the  desolate  and  homeless  land. 

No  backward  step!  More  than  the  voices  told 
Of  merry  England  in  their  hearts  they  knew; 

More  than  the  graves  had  echoed,  and  the  old, 

Witch  haunted  forest,  pierced  their  bosoms  through. 
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But  they  had  chosen  and  they  would  abide; 

Here  they  had  come,  and  they  had  come  to  stay, 
Whatever  loss  or  sorrow  might  betide. 

No  backward  step;  this  was  the  Pilgrim  way. 


The  thing  that  has  been,  it  shall  be  again; 

So  runs  the  promise  of  the  ancient  word; 
And,  oh,  how  often  since  that  morning,  when 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla  might  have  heard 

Each  other's  heart  beats,  men  of  Pilgrim  stock 
Have  had  their  voices,  as  they  stood  forlorn 

On  their  own  bleak  and  barren  Plymouth  Rock 
In  some  great  Epoch's  cold  and  cheerless  morn. 

"  Come  back! "     How  clear  has  come  the  pleading  cry 
From  old  Tradition's  ivy  mantled  towers, 

From  haunts  where  Ease  and  Comfort  sleeping  lie, 
Dreaming  away  the  irrevocable  hours! 

What  old  Abuse,  what  hoary  Precedent, 

What  chattering  ghost  of  Faith  once  fair  and  sweet, 
Has  not  some  measure  to  the  music  lent, 

Still  tugging  backward  their  reluctant  feet? 

Why  should  they  care  a  higher  truth  to  win 
Than  that  which  glorified  their  father's  creed? 

How  should  they  dare  denounce  as  'twere  a  sin 
That  which  their  law  and  custom  had  decreed! 


So  from  the  Past;  and  at  the  Future's  gate 

Has  crouched  and  howled  at  them  a  giant  Fear; 

"  Go  back,  go  back,  ere  yet  it  is  too  late! 
All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

Back  have  they  gone  ?  Not  if  their  spirit  stuff, 
Not  their  flesh  only,  was  the  Pilgrim  kind, 

Which,  ever  as  the  way  grows  steep  and  rough 
Shows  a  more  fixed,  unalterable  mind. 

The  time  goes  on,  the  symbol  does  not  fail; 

For  us,  as  for  the  generations  gone, 
Good  things  with  bad  must  struggle  to  prevail; 

With  Error's  night,  fair  Reason's  radiant  dawn. 

And  we,  like  them  from  whom  our  stock  derives, 
Elect  on  ways  we  have  not  known  to  go. 

'Gainst  the  night-watches  how  God's  morning  strives 
In  our  own  bosoms  soon  or  late  must  know. 
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There  will  be  voices  sounding  in  our  ears, 
Warning  us  backward  from  our  fatal  quest — 

Voices  of  all  the  dead  and  vanished  years, 

Voices  of  Doubt  and  Fear  and  Peace  ar.d  Rest. 

Then  when  we  wonder  if  it  were  not'well 

To  strive  no  more  and  yield  the  vantage  won, 

As  men  plucked  backward  from  the  mouth  of  hell 
Clear  as  in  heaven  our  own  New  England  sun, 

May  our  resolve  be  taken:     It  is  meet 

For  us  to  be  Pilgrims  of  our  day; 
Whatever  graves  may  open  at  our  feet, 

No  backward  step;  this  is  the  Pilgrim  way! 


The  President  : 

Gentlemen, — It  will  be  our  good  fortune  to  hear  a  few  un- 
premeditated words,  inspired  by  the  occasion,  from  our  Rev. 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Snively. 


REMARKS   OF   REV.  WM.  A.  SNIVELY,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England    Society 

(who  remain) :   [Laughter.] 

When  the  first  intimation  came  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  your 
chaplain  to-night,  I  considered  it  so  distinguished  an  honor 
that  I  set  aside  important  engagements  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. That  an  ecclesiastical  descendant  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  asked  to  officiate  in  that  capacity  at  a  New 
England  dinner  which  celebrates  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
is  one  of  the  strange  results  of  the  whirligig  of  time. 

My  observation  this  evening  has  taught  me  two  things  : 
first,  that  excessive  modesty  is  not  an  indispensable  character- 
istic of  a  New  England  dinner  speech ;  and  second,  that  the 
word  Puritan  is  synonomous  with  the  word  Catholic,  as  we 
have  been  told  that  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  aspirations 
and  endeavors  of  men,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  spirit. 
Therefore,  if  I  claim  to-night  to  be  a  Catholic,  in  the  broader 
and  truer  sense  of  the  word,  I  am  simply  a  Puritan. 

I  remember  that  the  Pilgrims  were  Puritans  of  the  English 
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stock,  who  left  the  Church  of  England,  possibly  for  the  Church 
of  England's  good, — certainly  for  its  peace  and  quiet  ; — but 
also  I  remember  that  as  they  sailed  away  from  the  chalky 
shores  of  Devonshire,  the  Elder  Higginson,  standing  upon  the 
after-deck,  with  his  comrades  around  him,  said  :  "  We  will  not 
say  '  Farewell,  Babylon  !  '  we  will  not  say  '  Farewell,  Rome  ! ' 
but  we  will  say  'Farewell,  dear  Church  of  God  in  England.  It 
is  only  her  errors  and  her  mistakes  that  we  leave  behind.'  ' 

When,  however,  their  voyage  was  ended,  and  they  trod 
the  American  shore,  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  the 
dissenters  became  the  Established  Church  ;  and  they  who  be- 
fore had  been  the  Established  Church,  now  became  the  dissen- 
ters. 

A  distinguished  churchman  in  tracing  his  ancestry  back  to 
the  Quaker  and  Puritan  lines  whose  blood  mingled  in  his  veins, 
relates  the  story  of  two  young  persons  who  had  determined  to 
unite  their  lives  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock.  There  were 
serious  objections  however  to  the  match.  The  Quakers  dis- 
approved of  his  marrying  out  of  the  society,  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  his  marrying  into  theirs.  So  he  said  to  the 
young  woman,  in  the  presence  of  her  family,  "  Ruth,  let  us 
break  away  from  this  unreasonable  bondage.  I  will  give  up 
my  religion  and  thou  shalt  give  up  thine,  and  we  will  go  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  go  to  the  d — 1  together."  [Laughter.'] 
The  speech,  rude  as  it  was,  is  a  rough  memento  of  the  esti- 
mate in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  held  in  that  day  ; 
though  possibly  it  was  only  the  ancient  form  of  the  more  re- 
cent but  now  venerable  chestnut  which  says  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  does  not  interfere  either  with  a  man's  politics  or  his 
religion.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  For  this  reason  I  deem  it 
an  unusual  distinction  to  be  your  chaplain  to-night. 

In  regard  to  that  much-praised  piece  of  granite,  The 
Plymouth  Rock  ;  I  ask  myself  what  would  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  there  think  of  the  new  Old  South  Church  of  Boston, 
with  its  splendid  architecture,  its  gorgeous  frescoes,  and  its 
exquisite  wood-carving  in  pulpit  and  pew  ?  Would  they  not 
say,  "  surely  we  have  found  our  way  into  a  Popish  mass  house." 
[Laughter  and  applause?] 

Or  if  they  should  enter  the  church  which  bears  their  name, 
on  the  corner   of    Remsen  and    Henry  Streets,  whose    poly- 
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chromed  walls  echo  an  eloquence  more  brilliant  than  their  own 
rich  colors, — and  especially  if  they  should  pause  and  look 
upon  the  fragment  of  Plymouth  Rock  imbedded  in  its  tower, 
would  they  not  ask  in  anxious  alarm,  have  our  descendants 
adopted  the  custom  of  worshipping  the  relics  of  the  saints? 

But  time  makes  all  things  equal,  and  an  ecclesiastical  de- 
scendant of  the  church  from  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  seceded, 
is  your  chaplain  to-night,  at  the  dinner  which  celebrates  their 
landing  on  the  stern  New  England  shore.  Things  which  were 
fought  over  then,  do  not  separate  us  now ;  and  the  mellowing 
influence  of  time,  and  the  larger  thought  of  to-day,  obliterates 
the  importance  of  many  an  opinion  and  doctrine  which  then 
was  deemed  a  fit  subject  of  controversy  or  a  just  cause  of  war. 

And  while  Plymouth  Rock  has  been  much  praised  and  much 
eulogized,  in  song  and  ovation  and  story  in  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  there  is  one  aspect  of  that  theme  to  which  justice 
has  never  been  done.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished  superiority 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  over  the  original  Pilgrims 
themselves.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims 
whom  I  did  not  admire  and  love  more  than  I  did  the  venerable 
heroes  who  stepped  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  to  the 
historic  Plymouth  Rock. 

Thanking  you  for  your  warm  and  cordial  reception,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  your  humble  servant ;  and  I  bid  you  good 
night.  [Applause."] 


The  President  : 

And  now  we  hail  our  beloved  friends, 

"OUR  SISTER  SOCIETIES." 

But  first,  I  grieve  to  announce  that  our  always  eloquent, 
and  always  welcome  friend,  General  Woodford,  bent  on  early 
rising,  has  left  the  room  and  is  not  here  to  respond  for  the  New 
England  Society  in  New  York,  to  our  words  of  cordial 
greeting. 

But  the  sleepless  President  of  our  honored  allies,  The  St. 
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Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island,  is  here,  to  respond  to  our 
brotherly  salutation,  and  thus  we  shall  be  happy  in  hearing 
Hon.  John  W.  Hunter. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  HUNTER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society: 

We  may  congratulate  the  sons  of  New  England  in  their 
happy  manner  of  preserving  their  historic  traditions.  It  is 
said  that  a  people  without  traditions  is  like  a  tree  without 
roots.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  have  neglected  to  water  the  roots  of  their  traditions. 
Have  they  not  rather  added  new  leaves  and  foliage  to  the 
original  tree?  The  Hollanders,  though  earlier  in  their  settle- 
ment, have  not  been  so  fortunate  nor  industrious  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  traditions.  A  certain  history  of  New  York  may 
be  very  pleasant  reading,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain  a 
proper  account  of  the  early  trials  and  traditions  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country.  But  what  may  be  said  of  Holland, 
and  the  Hollanders?  A  people  who  rescued  their  land  from 
the  sea,  who,  after  many  years  of  desperate  struggle  drove  out 
the  Spaniards,  who,  for  twelve  years  tolerated  and  purified  the 
Puritans  before  they  drifted  over  to  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land and  established  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they 
pointed  out,  and  it  was  not  very  comfortable  for  those  who 
sought  some  other  way.  But  for  the  indomitable  patience, 
labor  and  skill  of  the  people,  there  would  have  been  no 
Holland  ;  the  land  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
If  there  had  been  no  Holland,  England,  perhaps,  might  have 
become  a  Spanish  province.  If  there  had  been  no  Holland, 
there  would  have  been  no  Pilgrims.  If  there  had  been  no 
Dutch  settlement  at  New  Amsterdam,  there  would  have  been 
no  Yankee,  and  no  "  Yankee  Doodle."  The  New  Englanders 
were  not  pleasant  neighbors  to  the  Dutch ;  indeed  there  was 
continual  unpleasantness  going  on  between  them.  Hard 
words,  hard  names,  and  sometimes  hard  blows  were  exchanged, 
But  we  have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  now;  both  peo- 
ple are  blended  into  one,  and  have  helped  to  make  a  nation, 
proud,  perhaps,  of  former  derisive  names.     Now   a  word  of 
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explanation  on  the  subject  of  "  Yankee  "  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  as  well  as  of  the  "  Dutch  " — both  names  given  orig- 
inally without  much  respect.  Dr.  Moore,  in  a  paper,  read 
before  the  Society  of  New  York,  says  that  "  Yankee  "  is 
derived  from  the  verb  "yanken,"  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
early  New  York  Dutch.  "  Yanken"  meant  in  that  dialect  to 
grumble,  snarl,  or  yelp,  and  its  derivative  noun  "Yanker" 
means  about  the  same  thing.  In  the  collison  between  the 
New  Englanders  and  the  New  York  Dutch,  bad  blood  was 
aroused,  and  the  New  Englanders  despised  the  Dutchmen, 
while  the  latter  abominated  the  former,  the  feeling  being  very 
fervid  on  both  sides.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  "Yankee" 
by  the  Dutch  ;  every  circumstance  points  to  its  birth  in  the 
collisions  between  the  Dutch  and  the  New  Englanders.  To 
this  day  the  Yankees  are  looked  on  with  distrust  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  real  Dutchmen  of  New  York.  The  word  "  Yan- 
kee "  was  known  to  the  settlers  of  this  country  before  the  tune 
"  Yankee  Doodle."  The  words  and  tune  were  put  together 
by  Dr.  Richard  Schuckburgh,  who  was  with  the  British  army 
at  Albany  when  the  colonial  troops  from  New  England  joined 
the  regulars  on  the  way  to  fight  the  French.  The  appearance 
of  the  colonial  troops  excited  the  derision  of  the  British  regu- 
lars, and  the  latter  used  the  words  and  tune  as  arranged  by 
Dr.  Schuckburgh  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  former.  The 
term  "  Doodle  "  means  a  trifler,  and  is  used  in  old  English  in 
that  sense.  Dr.  Moore  gave  accounts  of  other  derivations,  the 
most  plausible  and  most  commonly  used  being  that  of  "Yen- 
gees,**  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Indian  phonetic  attempt  to 
utter  the  word  English;  but  he  made  it  clear  that  this  deriva- 
tion, with  the  other  less  probable  ones,  could  not  bear  examin- 
ation, and  he  showed  that  the  derivation  from  "  Yanker,"  a 
Dutch  word,  expressive  of  great  contempt  was  the  true  one. 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  played  by  the  Colonial  troops  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  at  Yorktown  when  the  British 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  to  the  despised  Colonials,  and 
turned  to  the  French  contingent  to  ground  arms,  Lafayette 
ordered  the  French  band  to  play  "Yankee  Doodle,"  to  which 
tune  the  arms  were  laid  down  and  the  war  ended.  And  what 
a  glorious  ending  was  this !  The  proud  and  lofty  humbled  by 
the  poor,  despised  Colonists,  with  the  music  which  they  had 
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inaugurated  in  derision,  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  adding  bit- 
terness to  defeat.  So  may  it  be  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
"Yankees"  and  of  " Yankee  Doodle." 


The  President  : 

Our  trusty  and  welcome  friends,  the  St.  Patrick  Society  of 
Brooklyn  are  here,  by  their  eloquent,  right-minded,  and  right- 
hearted  President,  William  Sullivan,  Esq.,  whom  we  shall 
gladly  hear. 

REMARKS   OF   WILLIAM   SULLIVAN,  ESQ. 

In  behalf  of  the  St.  Patrick  Society  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  prosperous  condition  of  your  society,  and  also  thank  you 
for  your  cordial  reception  of  me  as  its  representative,  and  for 
your  bountiful  hospitality.  In  the  New  World  the  interest 
and  sympathies  and  destiny  of  Jonathan  and  Patrick  are 
identical.  They  are  closely  allied  by  reciprocal  friendship  and 
regard,  resting  on  similitude  of  character,  and  mutual  desire 
as  citizens  of  a  common  country  to  promote  its  well  being  by 
extending  the  influence  of  those  great  ethical  and  political 
principles  which  as  expressed  by  your  worthy  president  on  a 
former  occasion,  have  given  New  England  such  wide  sway  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic.  Nay,  more,  they  are 
indissolubly  united  by  the  bonds  of  affinity  and  the  ties  of 
consanguinity.  The  prolific  sons  of  St.  Patrick  have  contributed 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  by  preserving  their  descendants  from  extinction. 
They  are  ;he  connecting  links  between  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  twenty  million 
Yankees  who  can  trace  their  lineal  descent  as  far  back  as  the 
arrival  of  the  Mayflower.  Now,  in  the  glorious  days  of  old 
Ireland  every  man — as  you  are  all  aware — was  a  warrior  or  a 
statesman  or  both,  and  every  warrior  was  a  general,  and  every 
statesman  was  a  king.  The  pristine  glory  of  the  nation  dis- 
appeared, and  the  people  lost  their  liberties  when  they  gave 
the  suffrage  to  the  women,  who  at  once  evinced  their  ingrati- 
tude by  voting  to  double    the    tax  on   whiskey.     From  that 
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event  dates  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  to  female  suffrage,  and 
their  advocacy  of  universal  manhood  suffrage.  In  view,  then, 
of  the  quality  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Yankees 
and  their  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Irishman  must  certainly  admire 
the  Yankee  for  his  noble  pride  of  ancestry.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  an  Irishman  who  has  the  honor  of  being  present 
at  a  New  England  society  dinner  while  the  speeches  are  being 
delivered,  hears  the  orator  of  the  evening  recounting  the  glo- 
rious achievements,  and  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  prolific 
ancestors  of  the  Yankees,  he  realizes  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  Scriptures,  "the  glory  of  the  children  is  their  fathers'," 
and  his  heart  dilates  with  emotions  of  filial  reverence  and  piety, 
and  he  begins  to  feel  that  New  England  belongs  to  Ireland  by 
right  of  sovereignty — squatter  sovereignty — and  that  Fore- 
fathers' day  is  a  great  day  for  "ould"  Ireland.  The  Irish  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  day  because  St.  Patrick  was  the  first  Pilgrim 
who  went  to  Ireland  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there. 
Your  Pilgrim  Fathers,  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
vernacular  of  the  Aborigines,  had  to  carry  guns  with  them 
wherever  they  went  so  as  to  convince  the  natives  of  the  peace- 
fulness  of  their  intentions.  But  St.  Patrick  spoke  Irish,  and 
consequently  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point  without  the 
aid  of  even  a  shillelah.  The  New  Englander  carries  New 
England  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  except  when  he  leaves 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  Mormon.  When,  like  Joe 
Smith,  he  migrates  for  this  purpose,  he  has  to  leave  New  Eng- 
land behind  him.  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Irishman's  method  of  settling  the  Mormon  question  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Yankee's  way  of  dealing  with  it.  There  is  no  use 
of  trying  to  drive  New  England  ideas  into  the  head  of  a  Mor- 
mon. When,  however,  the  Irish  take  possession  of  Utah,  the 
Mormon  question  will  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  everybody 
but  the  Mormons ;  for  an  Irishman  with  one  wife  can  beat  any 
Mormon  with  a  dozen  wives.  The  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  no  less 
than  the  sons  of  New  England,  believe  in  the  principles  which 
are  sometimes  termed  "  New  England  ideas."  They  believe 
in  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  masses  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  free  schools.  They  believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  marital  relation  and  in  the  purity  of  domestic 
life.     They  believe    in  the  freedom  of  individual  conscience. 
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They  believe  in  just  and  equal  laws  impartially  administered 
and  honestly  inforced.  They  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  they  realize  the  dignity  of  American 
citizenship  and  recognize  its  obligations.  They  believe  in  local 
self  government,  in  home  rule,  and  in  all  those  fundamental 
principles  of  popular  liberty  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  which  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all, 
and  insure  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  everywhere 
throughout  the  land.  "  When,"  in  the  language  of  a  distin- 
guished historian,  "  we  contemplate,  in  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  nation ;  their 
confidence  in  God  and  liberty ;  their  struggles,  hardships,  and 
sufferings;  their  zealous  vigilance  of  rights,  and  their  visions 
of  growth  and  greatness — we  may  hear  in  the  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations which  were  echoed  in  the  wilderness,  the  divine 
proclamation  '  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God/  "  The  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  President,  cherish  the 
principles  and  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  thank  God 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  which  liberty  is  the  soul,  the  treasure, 
and  the  fundamental  law. 


DOXOLOGY. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 


The  Annual  Reception  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Art 
Building,  174  Montague  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  4, 
1886,  and  was  attended  in  large  numbers  by  the  members 
and  their  families,  who  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  the  HON.  W.  P.  SHEFFIELD,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  upon 

"THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND." 

The  President,  Mr.  Winslow,  introduced  Mr.  Sheffield,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 

We  of  New  England  lineage  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  hal- 
lowed memories  of  our  New  England  ancestors ;  to  recall 
their  high  resolves,  their  trials,  their  conflicts  and  their  unpro- 
pitious  surroundings  ;  to  contemplate  their  principles  of 
action,  their  perfect  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  their  rigid  de- 
votions, their  fortitude,  their  foibles,  their  shortcomings  and 
their  patience  in  suffering.  Then  by  an  easy  transition  of 
thought,  we  are  made  to  realize  our  gratitude  for  the  territory 
they  opened  to  civilization,  the  institutions  they  founded,  the 
self-denial  they  practiced,  and  are  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  how  much  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this,  the  most 
powerful  country  on  earth  is  due,  and  for  how  much  of  their 
happiness  the  happiest  people  of  our  time  are  indebted  for 
what  they  are,  and  for  what  they  have,  to  what  has  come  down 
to  them  f'-om  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England. 

For  a  brief  hour  let  us  contemplate  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance of  the  founders  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of 
New  England,  as  illustrated  in  its  history.  This  is  a  hackneyed 
theme;  but  where  other  hands  have  reaped  and  gathered  the 
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harvest,  may  we  not  perform  the  humbler  office  of  gleaning  the 
field? 

A  blending  of  light  and  shadow  is  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  work  of  art  representing  anything  in  nature;  and 
as  we  recall  the  courage  and  consider  the  endurance  of  our 
New  England  fathers,  let  us  not  forget  while  we  survey  them 
and  their  surroundings  and  exult  in  their  achievements  that 
they  were  not  wholly  exempted  from  the  infirmities  insep- 
arable from  human  existence. 

For  centuries  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  a  conflict  had  been  carried  on  in  England  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  to  liberate  the  creeds  and  consciences 
of  men  from  the  determinations  and  restraints  of  law,  and  to 
absolve  their  persons  and  estates  from  the  control  of  despots. 
During  this  long  period  the  struggle  for  freedom  was  not  at  all 
times  under  intelligent  direction  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  well 
doubted  if  the  ultimate  logical  result  of  the  conflict  was  clearly 
comprehended,  but  this  was  rather  left  to  be  developed  as  the 
controversy  progressed.  The  efforts  to  throw  off  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  men  by  the  tyrannies  practiced  by  governments 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries  were  arduous,  some- 
times made  by  good  men  actuated  by  high  purposes,  and  some- 
times the  cause  was  advanced  by  bad  men  instigated  by  bad 
motives,  but  the  advance  of  the  race  towards  the  goal  sought 
for,  was  always  opposed  by  tyrants  and  bigots.  From  the  re 
suits  of  this  great  and  continued  struggle,  it  is  apparent  thai 
there  is  ever  working  in  human  society  an  unseen  force,  z 
subtle  influence  unappreciated,  which  is  nevertheless  operative 
in  elevating  men  in  society,  advancing  them  in  civilization  anc 
assisting  them  in  working  out  the  great  problems  of  humar 
life.  This  influence  directs  wars,  crimes,  accidents  and  grea- 
oppressions,  to  contribute  to  results  the  opposite  of  those  tc 
which  they  appear  to  naturally  tend.  The  apprehension  o 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  terrors  of  the  Tower  of  Londor 
drove  the  Puritans  out  of  England  and  across  the  sea.  Th< 
threat  of  a  brutal  king  that  he  would  make  the  Puritans  con 
form,  or  he  would  hurry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  he  would  d< 
something  worse,  he  would  hang  them,  was  uttered  with  ter 
rible  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  the  Puritans  understood  it 
import. 
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When  arraigned  before  Governor  Haines,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  heresy,  that  Puritan  of  Puritans,  Roger  Williams,  announced 
his  religious  beliefs,  and  adds,  substantially,  these  are  the  things 
which  I  believe ;  for  them  you  may  kill  me,  but  they  will  live, 
because  they  are  God's  truths,  and  God  is  stronger  than  all  his 
adversaries.  If  the  awfully  sublime  philosophy  wrapped  up  in 
this  sententious  sentence,  that  God  is  the  author  of  right  and 
will  vindicate  it  against  all  of  its  adversaries,  had  burst  into  the 
besotted  mind  of  James  I.,  the  vision  would  have  shaken  it  as 
with  an  earthquake  shock  and  overwhelmed  it.  In  the  order 
of  things  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  shock  the  human  under- 
standing by  some  great  crisis  in  human  affairs  to  arouse  men 
to  the  performance  of  the  greatest  actions.  Civilization  is  but 
a  continual  confirmation  of  the  great  fact  that  He  who  rules 
the  universe  "  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him." 

Henry  VIII.  waged  an  unjust  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and 
in  his  resentment  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Holy  See,  Henry  then  arrogated  to  himself  the  duties  of 
the  pontifical  office  in  his  kingdom  and  thereunder  assumed 
the  spiritual  control  of  his  subjects. 

After  Henry  came  the  short  uneventful  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Then  came  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  to  the  throne, 
who,  maddened  by  the  wrongs  her  mother  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  her  brutal  father,  restored  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
throughout  her  kingdom.  The  record  of  the  reign  of  Mary  is 
written  in  the  blood  of  her  subjects.     She  died  in  1588. 

Elizabeth  succeeded  Mary.  The  fact  that  induced  Mary  to 
be  a  Catholic  made  Elizabeth  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Protest- 
ants. She  at  once  proclaimed  uniformity  of  worship,  and  de- 
clared herself  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.  She  became  pope 
within  her  kingdom.  Soon  after  a  law  was  enacted  making 
revolt  from  the  church  treason  to  the  State. 

The  tact  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which  had  char- 
acterized the  administration  of  Elizabeth  were  wanting  in  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  dissenters 
then  multiplied  with  rapidity,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  ex- 
erted themselves  with  energy  to  have  prosecutions  and  punish- 
ments keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  dissent. 

James  reduced  the  Puritans  to  a  choice  between  the  sur- 
render of  their  faith,  exile  and  death. 
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Groups  of  these  unfortunate  persons  gathered  from  time 
to  time  in  the  towns,  villages,  in  the  by  places,  and  in  the 
hamlets  of  England,  to  take  counsel  together  upon  the  choice 
of  the  alternatives  before  them.  Men  and  women,  allied  to 
their  native  land  by  ties  of  kindred  and  birth,  and  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  history,  gathered  at  these  consultations.  The 
election  must  be  made  :  Could  they  yield  their  convictions  of 
duty?  The  weak  among  them  faltered,  but  there  were  there 
lofty  spirits  who  believed  that  duty  to  God  could  not  be  trea- 
son to  the  king.  No  Tudor  or  Stuart  could  hold  their  souls  in 
bondage,  for  they  owed  their  highest  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Kings.  The  dangers  of  the  sea,  an  inhospitable  climate,  the 
terrors  of  the  savages  and  of  a  wilderness  could  not  be  put  into 
the  balance  to  be  weighed  against  the  frowns  of  an  angry 
God,  or  to  atone  for  violated  duty.  Here  is  the  sublimity  of 
exalted  courage.  The  valor  of  Lannes  at  Lodi,  or  of  Augerearo 
at  Arcole,  acting  in  the  white  heat  of  battle,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  high  resolves  and  lofty 
courage  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  founders  of  New  England. 
Their  exodus  was  the  genesis  of  America.  When  these  people 
left  England  they  left  behind  the  English  Church  and  the 
British  empire.  Their  aim  and  aspirations  were  to  establish 
a  new  church  and  a  new  State.  They  had  not  yet  advanced  to 
the  partition  wall  that  was  to  be  reared  between  the  two,  but 
were  content  to  found  their  State  on  the  church,  and  to  make 
it  an  instrument  in  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  church  ; 
they  dethroned  both  pope  and  potentate  and  vested  their 
powers  in  the  church.  They  at  first  stopped  at  the  half-way 
house  in  their  advance  toward  religious  liberty,  but  it  was  a 
wonderful  stride  to  accomplish  half  the  journey  from  Arch- 
bishop Laud  to  Roger  Williams.  From  the  standpoint  thus 
attained  other  and  more  adventurous  spirits  than  the  govern- 
ing Puritans  took  a  new  start,  and  boldly  struck  for  the  sever- 
ance of  church  and  State,  and  for  the  kindred  idea  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed, 
and  that  officers  are  agencies  selected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

It  is  said  that  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  persecuted 
the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  hung  witches ;  and  this  is  true. 
But  in  this  they  acted  up  to  the  light   they  had  received,  to 
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the  understanding  which  their  intellectual  growth  had  attained; 
and,  like  Saul  in  his  journey  to  Damascus,  in  doing  these 
things  they  really  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  service, 
and  the  world,  save  a  little  spot  indicated  on  the  map  of  New 
England  so  obscurely  that  it  would  easily  escape  casual  obser- 
vation, was  overshadowed  by  the  darkness  in  which  they  were 
enveloped;  but  the  clouds  soon  gave  way,  and  the  sun-light  of 
soul  liberty  broke  in  upon  them,  and  has  since  then  been  pro- 
gressing in  its  march  over  the  world. 

The  Puritans  had  placed  themselves  where  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean,  with  its  perils  and  penalties  separated  them 
from  the  prelatical  hierarchy  of  England,  and  more  than  that, 
from  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  acknowledged  spiritual  alle- 
giance only  to  the  sovereign  of  the  universe.  The  Rev.  John 
Robinson  had  admonished  the  Pilgrims  on  parting  with  them 
at  Leyden  "  that  God  had  new  truths  to  reveal  from  his  Scrip- 
tures," and  added,  in  sorrow,  that  "  the  Lutherans  could  not 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  Luther,  or  the  Calvinists  to  go  beyond 
where  Calvin  had  left  them  ;  these,"  said  he,  "  were  precious 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his 
whole  will  to  them,  and  were  they  alive  they  would  be  as 
ready  to  embrace  further  light,  as  they  had  been  to  embrace 
the  light  which  they  had  received."  This  admonition  abided 
with  the  men  who  had  received  it,  and  slowly  made  its  way, 
and  is  even  now  exerting  its  influence  in  the  theology  of  New 
England. 

The  institutions  which  they  left  behind  them  were  based 
upon  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  to  this  dogma  the  founders  of 
New  England  opposed  at  first  the  divine  right  of  the  people  in 
church  estate.  Emerged  from  a  sea  of  corruption  and  tyranny, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  about  the  British  government, 
the  Puritans  sought  to  establish  in  the  wilds  of  America,  insti- 
tutions founded  on  the  principles  of  the  most  exalted  virtue. 
That  they  fell  below  their  aim  none  will  deny.  They  sought 
to  environ  their  civil  state  with  the  sanctity  and  goodness  of 
the  church  to  attain  their  purpose.  They  were  unwilling  to 
leave  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  to  Him  who  alone  has 
perfect  cognizance  of  human  thought,  and  in  their  criminal 
code  they  laid  too  much  stress  upon  offences  such  as  heresy, 
profanity  and  Sabbath-breaking,  against  which  they  denounced 
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penalties  apparently  designed  to  represent  the   Divine  wrat 
rather  than  a  just  appreciation  of  a  violation  of  the  laws 
sinful  men. 

When  these  people  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  En 
land  they  found  themselves  hedged  about  with  difficulties  ( 
every  side — the  forest  peopled  with  wild  beasts   and  sava; 
men,  was  before  them  ;  the  ocean   on  whose  troubled   boso 
they  had  been  borne  hither  was  behind  them;  inclement  ski 
were  over  them— yet  they  were  to  provide  for  themselves  ai 
for  those    dependent  upon    them,   food,  clothing,    habitati. 
and  civil  society.    In  the  presence  of  these  circumstances,  dai 
ness  and  gloom  well  nigh  sunk  them  to  despair,  but  when  t 
future  of  the  country  whose  foundation  they  had  come  hith 
to  lay,  was  opened  to  their  vision,  a  new  inspiration  animat 
them  with  a  high  and  holy  zeal  and  carried  them  up  to  t 
highest  plane  of  human  action,  and  they  nobly  embraced  t 
work  of  founding  a  State  which  had  been  committed  to  the 

A  provision  for  the  necessities  of  life,  the  establishing 
churches,  schools  and  colleges,  with  the  making  of  provisio 
for  protection  from  and  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  we 
subjects  of  their  extreme  solicitude.  Theirs  was  no  everyd 
routine  life,  for  each  day  brought  with  it  new  duties,  new  cai 
and  new  responsibilities. 

In  the  beginning  they  encountered  the  problem  which  r 
ever  hung  upon  and  perplexed  our  frontier  life — the  confl 
between  civilized  and  savage  existence,  a  conflict  the  evils 
which  in  given  instances  might  possibly  have  been  mitigate 
but  have  not,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  human  socie 
cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  The  Indian  has  retired  or  be 
driven  back  before  the  pioneer  in  his  westward  march,  un 
these  unhappy  children  of  the  forest  are  already  crossing  t 
Rocky  Mountains  to  meet  their  kindred  who  are  on  their  w 
eastward,  crossing  the  Sierras  before  the  coming  tide  of  civ 
zation  setting  in  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  perhaps  to  fi 
a  common  grave  for  their  race  between  these  great  mounts 
ranges. 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Indian  race  has  been 
contact  with  the  borders  of  civilization,  yet  this  race  has  ma 
little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  the  lion  and  the  ly 
have  not  yet  been  domesticated  ;  the  eagle  will  not   rear 
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young  in  confinement;  and  while  I  would  forego  no  reasonable 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  I  can  indulge 
no  very  strong  confidence  in  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
unless  he  is  taken  from  his  tribal  relations  when  young  and  is 
not  again  allowed  to  return  to  them. 

The  pioneers  of  New  England  early  encountered  savage 
hostilities.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  for 
the  destruction  of  the  whites,  the  murder  of  Oldham  at  Block 
Island,  and  of  Stone  and  Norton  at  Connecticut,  disclosed  the 
intentions  of  the  savages  towards  the  whites.  Miles  Standish 
and  his  followers  broke  the  Massachusetts  conspiracy  at  Wey- 
mouth, John  Endicott  and  Captain  Underhill  made  a  demon- 
stration upon  Block  Island,  and  Colonel  John  Mason,  on  a  high 
ridge,  in  the  east  part  of  Groton,  attacked  the  Pequots,  and 
made  the  early  morning  lurid  with  the  fire  which  consumed 
this  enemy  and  their  dwellings,  and  dissipated  a  warlike 
tribe  of  savages.  In  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces,  in 
1653,  Rhode  Island  alone,  of  the  New  England  colonies,  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  settlers  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians;  with  twenty  men,  the 
prisoners  in  the  colony,  and  four  privateers,  they  captured  an 
Indian  fort  and  conquered  a  peace. 

In  1675,  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and  the  colonists  of  New 
England  were  then  subjected  to  their  severest  trials.  The  mur- 
ders, the  marches,  the  ambushes,  the  burnings,  the  cruelties  and 
terrors  of  that  time,  indicate  the  endurance,  the  courage  and 
power  of  the  men  who  won  the  victory  in  that  conflict.  Philip 
was  cunning,  energetic,  persistent,  but  cowardly  and  brutal. 
Canonchet  who  joined  Philip  in  the  war,  was  brave,  and  though 
a  savage,  had  much  nobility  of  soul;  when  captured  he  wished 
to  die  before  his  heart  got  soft,  and  before  he  had  done  any- 
thing unworthy  of  himself. 

Our  blood  grows  cold  with  terror  as  we  contemplate  the 
battle  of  December  19th,  1675.  Three  thousand  Indians  were 
within  a  fort  containing  five  hundred  wigwams  on  an  island  in 
the  great  swamp  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  This 
was  sixteen  miles  from  any  considerable  white  settlement. 
The  colonies  had  1,500  men  in  arms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  snow 
with  which  the  ground  was  deeply  covered.     The  Indians  were 
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aware  of  the  approach  of  the  whites.  The  conflict  was  opene 
and  persisted  in  with  great  courage  and  energy;  finally,  the  foi 
was  set  on  fire,  Indians  attempting  to  escape  were  kille< 
and  those  who  remained  were  burned  up.  After  night  had  se 
in,  the  army  started  through  a  pathless  forest  in  the  blindin 
snow  to  seek  shelter  and  food  at  Smith's  trading  house.  Man 
of  the  wounded  had  to  be  carried,  or  to  be  assisted,  by  freezin: 
men.  The  horrors  of  the  battle  and  of  that  night's  march  bal 
fle  description,  but  in  that  conflict  the  power  of  the  Narragai 
setts  was  broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  Philip  for  gatherin 
another  formidable  army  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  west  c 
Maine,  perished. 

In  1689,  New  Englanders,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  on  th 
breaking  out  of  King  William's  war,  conquered  Acadia,  nc 
called  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  from  the  French,  bu 
this  territory  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswic 
in  1697.  In  1710,  during  Queen  Ann's  war,  Arcadia  was  agai 
conquered  by  New  England  troops,  and  was  finally  ceded  t 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  171 3. 

France  now  made  considerable  settlements  on  the  norther 
frontier  of  New  England,  and  had  made  advances  on  the  nortr 
western  border.  Before  the  war  between  England  and  Spair 
in  1 739,  which  was  the  prelude  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succe: 
sion,  France  had  cultivated  the  most  friendly  relations  with  th 
Indian  tribes  of  Canada  and  New  York,  through  the  agencv  c 
Jesuit  priests.  These  priests  were  extreme  fanatics,  partakin; 
of  the  worst  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The; 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  such  as  acknowledged  th- 
pontifical  authority  of  the  pope,  and  that  any  service  the; 
could  render  the  king,  without  regard  to  its  moral  quality 
was  a  service  to  God.  Acting  in  the  full  realization  of  this  faith 
they  instigated   the   Indians    and   the  Acadian   inhabitants  o 

S  Nova  Scotia  and   New  Brunswick,  to  loiter  on  the  borders  o 

the  New   England    settlements,    and    ambush    and    slaughte 

\  the  dwellers  there,  as  they  were  at  work  in  their   fields,   o 

alone  in  their  homes,  to  burn  their  dwellings,  kill  their  cattli 
and  take  families  into  captivity.  With  these  tragedies  our  schoo 
books  used  to  be  filled,  and  our  minds  when  we  read  then 
recoiled  with  horror  from  their  recital,  save  the  terrible  retri 
bution  inflicted   by  that   New  England  mother  who   with  he 
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nurse  and  infant  were  taken  into  captivity,  the  infant  while 
on  her  journey  was  snatched  from  her  arms  and  dashed 
against  a  tree.  I  read,  I  confess,  with  some  exultation, 
that  part  of  the  story  of  her  captivity  in  which  is  told  how  in 
the  midnight  she  with  her  faithful  nurse  and  a  Worcester  boy 
arose  from  their  couches  and  killed  and  scalped  ten  of  the 
twelve  Indians  sleeping  about  her,  and  then  took  the  Indian 
weapons,  and  she  and  her  companions  with  the  Indian  scalps 
in  a  bark  canoe  floated  down  the  Merrimac  and  safely  arrived 
at  her  home. 

Early  in  the  war  with  Spain  the  colonies  were  called  upon 
to  supply  troops  for  an  expedition  against  Cuba,  and  seamen 
to  join  Admiral  Vernon  before  Carthagena.  Of  these  troops 
not  one  in  ten  returned.  The  yellow  fever  was  a  more  potent 
enemy  to  them  than  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  this  war  New  England  had  been  extensively 
engaged  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and 
with  the  Spanish  Main.  Their  captains  were  familiar  with 
every  island,  shoal  and  trading  port  in  that  portion  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  dominions.  The  British  government 
authorized  the  colonies  to  commission  private  armed  vessels 
to  cruise  against  the  common  enemies.  New  England,  under 
this  authority,  sent  out  many  of  these  cruisers,  some  of  which 
returned  deeply  freighted  with  spoils  taken  from  their  enemies. 
Bishop  Kip,  in  his  book  on  Early  Spanish  Missions,  repeats  a 
description  of  a  single  adventure  of  one  of  these  privateers  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  who  laid  waste  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
territory,  as  reported  by  a  parish  priest  to  his  bishop.  To  the 
description  thus  given  of  the  adventure  of  the  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  of  which  Simeon  Potter  was  commander,  I  may  add 
that  the  adventure  was  the  subject  of  an  international  corres- 
pondence, and  the  British  government  ordered  Judge  Stren- 
gerfield,  an  Admiralty  Judge,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Potter.  The  Judge  took  much  testimony,  and 
reported  that  all  he  could  find  in  the  affair  was,  that  Captain 
Potter,  considering  the  means  in  his  power,  had  done  more 
for  his  Majesty's  service  than  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

New  England  engaged  heartily  in  this  war.  The  French 
on  their  frontier  lines  was  their  objective  point  ;  and  some  of 
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the  New  England  people  were  stimulated  further  to  exertion 
by  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Wager,  then  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  Walpole's  administration,  had  been  reared 
amongst  them. 

The  spirit  of  New  England  was  too  high  and  moved  with 
too  great  rapidity  for  her  people  to  be  satisfied  with  the  routine 
movements  of  the  home  government.  The  Fortress  of  Louis- 
burg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  was  a  standing  menace  to 
every  fisherman  who  attempted  to  enter  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts  taking  the  lead.  New  England  resolved  upon 
the  capture  of  that  fortress.  A  formidable  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  and  the  fortress  was  captured  ;  but  to  the  very 
great  regret  of  the  New  England  colonies,  it  was  receded  to 
France  in  the  treaty  of  1748. 

After  this  treaty  there  was  no  peace  with  the  French  in 
America.  France  claimed  all  the  territory  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  marshes  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Crown  Point,  then 
down  Lake  Champlain,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  extending  southward  to  the  Rio-del  Norte. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch  in  New  York  were  not  enthusiastic 
in  supporting  the  claims  of  the  British  government.  The 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  stand  by  their  testimonies,  New 
Jersey  was  behind  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  deemed 
herself  too  secure  from  attack  to  hazard  the  result  of  a  war, 
and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  would  not  vote  men  or  money 
to  resist  the  claims  of  France  unless  their  royal  governor  would  ■ 
forego  the  charge  of  a  pistole  for  every  grant  of  land  he  signed. 
The  governor  deemed  this  demand  upon  him  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  degrade  his  office,  and  he  would  not  accede  to  it. 
Yet  Virginia  sent  out  an  expedition  under  George  Washing- 
ton to  make  demand  upon  the  French  commander  to  remove 
their  forts  and  force  from  the  border,  but  Washington  was  de- 
feated,  and  a  second  force  was  sent  out  under  Braddock,  which 
was  defeated  also,  and  the  commander  was  slain.  This  wai 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  and  this  beginning  set 
Europe  on  fire. 

Large  forces  were  annually  recruited  during  this  war  in 
New  England  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier,  bu! 
with  little  result,  except  when  Lyman  the  Yale  professor  an( 
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Winslow  the  Marshfield  farmer  were  accidentally  in  command, 
beyond  inflicting  very  great  sufferings  upon  the  recruits  until  a 
change  was  affected  in  the  British  ministry.  Johnston  and 
Louden  were  each  incompetent  to  command,  but  upon  the 
change  of  the  ministry,  when  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  Amherst  and  Wolf  were  sent  to  take  command  of 
the  armies  in  America,  the  character  of  the  conflict  was  changed. 
This  war  came  to  its  crisis  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  September 
13th,  1759,  when  the  power  of  France  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western frontier  of  the  American  colonies  was  buried  forever 
in  the  grave  of  Montcalm. 

The  private  armed  vessels  from  the  ports  of  New  England 
were  out  with  added  force,  and  did  gallant  service  during  the 
seven  years  war. 

The  Puritans  did  not  regard  the  war  as  being  only  a  war  of 
races,  but  their  energies  were  quickened  by  the  belief  that  it 
possessed  something  of  the  character  of  a  conflict  between  the 
followers  of  Calvin  and  the  followers  of  Loyola. 

England  received  from  the  wrecks  of  empire  occasioned  by 
this  war  for  its  salvage  service,  the  French  possessions  in  the 
north  and  west  of  the  British  American  colonies. 

The  conquest  of  this  territory  not  only  released  their  hold 
upon  the  British  colonies,  but  had  alike  effect  upon  the  hold  of 
the  colonies  upon  the  British  government,  for  the  colonies  were 
no  longer  available  to  the  government  in  carrying  on  a  war 
against  France ;  and  the  aid  of  the  government  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  protect  the  colonies  against  the  French  and  their 
allies.  So  that  the  only  power  at  this  period  of  colonial  exist- 
ence that  was  seeking  to  oppress  the  colonies  was  "  the  home 
government."  In  the  Spanish-French  war,  and  in  the  seven 
years  war  the  colonies  had  been  inspired  with  a  military  spirit 
and  had  acquired  a  good  degree  of  military  experience  and 
discipline.  General  Charles  Lee,  under  date  of  October  29, 
1774,  says  "Virginia,  Rhode  Island  and  Carolina  are  forming 
(military)  corps.  Massachusetts  has  long  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber instructed  to  become  instructors  to  the  rest.  Even  this 
Quaker  Province  (Pennsylvania)  is  following  the  example.  I 
was  present  at  a  review  of  some  of  their  companies' at'  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhode  Island,  and  really  never  saw  anything  more 
perfect." 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  where  and  when  t 
revolution  commenced.  The  first  clause  of  the  opening  ch; 
ter  of  Stedman's  history  of  this  war  refers  to  the  forcible  ti 
ing  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  sizes  belonging  to  t 
Crown  from  the  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Newport.  This  act  v 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  St< 
man  adds  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  own  that  it  was  dc 
to  prevent  the  cannon  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  1 
King's  troops,  and  that  they  (the  colonists)  meant  to  use  tin 
against  any  power  that  should  offer  to  molest  them. 

Arthur  Brown,  a  native  of  New  England,  who  went  abrc 
before  the  revolution,  and  never  returned  to  his  native  count 
author  of  Brown's  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law  and  other  wor 
the  associate  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Edmund  Burke,  Hu 
and  Garrick,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  commencem< 
of  the  Revolution,  says :  "  The  discontents  of  America  , 
usually  dated  from  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  but  they  rea 
originated  in  1763,  immediately  after  the  peace  (1762)  from  1 
interdiction  of  their  trade  with  the  Spanish  Main."  * 
He  adds,  "  I  myself  saw  one  American  fort  fire  upon  1 
Squirril,  a  King's  ship,  in  1764,  in  the  harbor  of  New  Por 
The  truth  is,  that  the  war  was  evolved  as  a  necessary  res 
from  the  character  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  British  gove 
ment,  and  in  the  relations  they  sustained  at  the  time  to  e£ 
other. 

Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1641,  denied  the  power  of  1 
British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  that  colony.  The  otl 
New  England  colonies,  as  did  Massachusetts,  based  their  exc 
sive  right  to  legislate  for  themselves  upon  provisions  of  th 
respective  charters. 

Pervading  the  entire  colonial  systems  of  government 
these  colonies,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  desire  for  indepei 
ence, — independence  of  that  country  which  had  driven  t 
Puritans  into  exile. 

The  presence  of  any  officer  of  the  crown,  in  any  of  th( 
colonies  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  their  chartered  righ 
Chalmers  says  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  that  "  th 
were  pure  democracies — the  former  exercised  without  restrai 
every  power  deliberative  and  executive.  In  1704,  Montpess' 
Chief  Justice  of   New  York,  wrote  to   Lord   Nottingham  ti 
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when  he  was  at  Rhode  Island  "they  did  in  all  things  as  if  they 
were  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  crown."  Chalmers  says  fur- 
ther, "Connecticut  being  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  same 
principles,  though  of  different  religion,  they  acted  the  same 
political  part  as  those  of  Rhode  Island  ;  "  quoting  a  dispatch 
of  Lord  Cornbury  to  the  board  of  trade,  he  adds  of  these  two 
colonies  that  "  they  hate  everybody  that  owns  any  subjection 
to  the  Queen." 

The  Crown  and  Parliament  of  England  claimed  the  right 
by  their  acts  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsover.  The 
colonies  denied  the  right  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  under 
their  colonial  charters  to  bind  them  in  any  case  whatever,  and 
here  the  parties  were  at  issue.  When  the  revolution  came  it 
was  the  coming  in  forcible  contact  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new — the  meeting  face  to 
face  of  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  America  in  a  contest  of 
arms  for  the  mastery.  Coming  generations  beckoned  the  Whigs 
on  in  the  conflict  for  the  abolition  of  old  methods  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new,  to  dethrone  the  king  and  exalt  the 
people. 

Clouds  of  strife  had  long  been  gathering,  at  times  they  had 
opened  in  fitful  bursts,  but  the  storm  of  war  did  not  set  in 
while  its  evils  could  be  postponed. 

The  conflict  came,  and  at  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill, 
Bennington,  Saratoga,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Middle  States,  at 
Yorktown,  and  every  battle  of  the  revolution  north  of  York- 
town,  the  New  Englanders  demonstrated  their  valor  and  made 
offerings  of  their  blood  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country. 

According  to  the  report  of  General  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War,  to  Congress  in  1790,  there  were  enlisted  into  the  armies 
of  the  revolution  231,796  men.  Of  these  there  were  enlisted 
from  New  England  1 18,350,  from  the  Middle  States  54,1 16,  and 
from  the  Southern  States  59,330  ;  thus  it  appears  there  were 
enlisted  from  the  four  New  England  colonies  or  states,  4,904 
more  men  than  from  the  remaining  nine  colonies  or  states.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
Union  drew  their  crews  largely  from  New  England.  The 
smallest  in  territory  of  the  New  England  States  issued  at  least 
two    hundred    commissions    to  private  armed   vessels.     The 
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character  of  the  men  engaged  on  board  of  these  vessels  and 
the  services  they  rendered  the  country  I  have  considered  else- 
where ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  no  braver  men 
ever  trod  a  plank  or  encountered  an  enemy  than  the  New 
England  privateersmen  engaged  in  the  American  revolution. 

The  French  war  made  the  revolution  and  American  Inde- 
pendence possible.  When  we  consider  the  part  taken  by  New 
Englanders  in  these  wars,  we  are  impressed  with  the  obligations 
of  the  people  of  the  American  Union  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  for  the  results  of  those  wars  ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for 
New  England  men,  the  revolution  might  not  have  been,  and 
it  is  among  the  possibilities  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  even  now  have  been  inhabitants  of  British  Prov- 
inces. 

The  founders  of  New  England  were  impoverished  by  their 
exile.  But  poverty  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. It  chastens  the  spirit,  and  restrains  a  disposition 
to  form  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance.  It  incites  to 
industry,  and  inspires  the  aspiring  youth  with  energy  and 
enforces  economy.  Wealth  relieves  its  possessor  from  the 
necessity  to  toil,  and  affords  the  means  of  creating  tastes  for 
and  indulging  in  habits  of  excess  and  idleness. 

The  Puritans  aimed  to  put  within  the  reach  of  their  chil- 
dren the  means  of  educating  themselves  up  to  the  extent  of 
their  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  made  a  reasonable  pressure 
upon  them  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

Self-reliance  was,  however,  the  great  lesson  of  early  New 
England  life.  Without  this,  our  fathers  believed  and  taught 
but  little  advance  could  be  made  onward  or  upward  in  the 
scale  of  human  existence.  If  a  man  depends  upon  others 
or  upon  his  surroundings  for  elevation  or  advancement  in  life 
he  will  generally  be  disappointed,  for  individual  effort,  contin- 
ued and  well  directed  exertion,  work  out  results  for  men  and 
in  men  which  neither  wealth  nor  friends  can  obtain  for  them. 

I  love  to  dwell  in  thought  upon  the  heroic  self  reliance 
under  God  of  our  forefathers  as  they  boldly  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ocean  and  went  out  in  search  of  and  to  establish  homes 
churches,  schools  and  States  in  an  unexplored  land.  To  reflect 
how  almost  single-handed  they  entered  the  forest  and  there 
braved  the  savage  hordes  they  encountered,  and  of  their  reli- 
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ance  upon  the  elements  about  them  for  food,  clothing,  habita- 
tion, and  the  means  of  future  prosperity,  I  feel  exalted  as  I 
walk  the  streets  they  laid  out,  and  visit  the  scenes  consecrated 
to  history  by  their  deeds. 

If  one  is  asked  for  the  names  of  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans who  have  become  illustrious  in  their  vocations,  he  is  em- 
barrassed by  the  wealth  of  material  out  of  which  to  reply,  and 
can  only  with  difficulty  from  the  many,  select  a  few  from 
some  of  the  leading  pursuits  of  life.  Among  her  scientists, 
may  be  found  the  names  Franklin,  Silliman  and  Pierce ;  of  her 
artists,  Copley,  Stuart  and  Powers  ;  of  her  statesmen,  John 
Adams,  Roger  Sherman  and  Daniel  Webster;  of  her  jurist- 
consults,  Henry  Wheaton,  Joseph  Story  and  President  Wool- 
sey  ;  of  her  judges,  Curtis,,  Shaw  and  Parker;  of  her  orators, 
James  Otis,  Rufus  Choate  and  Wendell  Phillips;  of  her  men 
of  letters,  Edward  Everett,  Nathaniel  Hawthorn  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  ;  of  her  poets,  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whit- 
tier  ;  of  her  historians,  Bancroft,  Prescott  and  Motley  ;  of  her 
philosophers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ralph  Wraldo  Emerson  and 
William  Ellery  Channing  ;  of  her  generals,  Greene,  Knox  and 
Putnam  ;  of  her  naval  commanders,  Hull,  Perry  and  Porter  ;  of 
her  discoverers  and  inventors,  Morse,  Whitney,  and  Morton  ; 
of  her  philanthropists,  Peabody,  Slater  and  Rich. 

On  a  lower  plane,  but  far  above  the  common  masses  of 
men,  have  been  the  sons  of  toil  who,  from  youth  to  manhood 
and  from  manhood  to  age  have  pursued  their  daily  labor,  sub- 
duing fields  to  culture,  building  towns  and  cities,  accumulat- 
ing intelligence,  establishing  happy  homes,  and  providing  an 
easier  lot  in  life  for  those  who  may  come  after  them.  These 
men,  without  complaint,  with  wonderful  fidelity  in  the  daily 
round  of  duty,  have  exhibited  a  courage  and  endurance  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  It  is  from  the  children  of  these  men  that 
you  obtain  recruits  to  carry  on  the  great  enterprises  of  life,  and 
in  times  of  public  danger  as  well  as  in  posts  of  private  duty, 
here  is  an  unfailing  source  for  a  supply  of  men  who  are  ever 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  their  country  to  the  field  of  honor 
for  its  defence. 

The  wheels  of  Providence  do  not  run  backwards,  nor  do 
they  run  by  chance.  "  There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends,"  a  subtle  influence  which  pervades  all  human  conduct,  and 
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works  results  superior  to  it.  Our  actions  do  not  always  tend  t 
the  end  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  annexation  of  Texa 
was  intended  by  its  promoters  to  broaden  the  domain  of  huma 
slavery.  This  act  brought  on  the  Mexican  war.  The  treat 
of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  supervened,  and  by  this  treaty  Ne\ 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  were  annexed  to  the  Unite- 
States.  There  was  a  secret  wrapped  up  in  the  bosom  of  Cal: 
fornia  destined  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  promoters  of  thes 
great  enterprises.  The  secret  came  out.  Gold  was  discovere. 
there.  New  Englanders  and  the  descendants  of  New  Eng 
landers  made  haste  to  the  New  Eldorado.  This  new  territor 
arose  at  once  to  Statehood,  and  the  spirit  and  inspiration  c 
New  England  which  animated  its  people  made  it  a  free  stat* 
Kansas,  in  the  same  interest,  by  violence,  fraud  and  crime  wa 
sought  to  be  brought  into  the  union  with  the  cloud  of  huma: 
bondage  overhanging  it ;  but  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan 
went  there  and  forbid  it.  A  good  action  never  dies ;  it  passe 
into  the  sum  of  human  conduct,  and  there  does  somethin; 
towards  leavening  its  mass.  Slavery,  maddened  by  its  disap 
pointments  in  reference  to  California  and  Kansas,  struck  th> 
union.  The  blow  recoiled  upon  the  hand  that  gave  it,  am 
annihilated  slavery.  The  price  in  blood  and  treasure  paid  b; 
the  nation  for  universal  liberty,  in  which  the  sons  of  Nev 
England  nobly  spent  their  part,  I  will  not  enumerate,  for  th< 
ashes  have  gathered  over  the  coals  of  that  struggle,  and  I  wil 
not  disturb  the  slumbering  embers. 

Men  of  New  England  claim  that  justice  should  be  the  ain 
and  end  of  organized  society,  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  Puri. 
tans  cannot  be  fully  realized  until  civilization  is  carried  forward 
where  party  shall  be  lost  in  country  and  creeds  be  merged  ir 
Christianity.  Human  slavery  has  been  blotted  out  of  our  so 
cial  system,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  spoils  of  office 
shall  be  no  longer  an  incentive  to  political  action  ;  when  pro 
fessional  politicians  should  be  dismissed  from  employment 
when  the  equality  of  right  in  all  men  in  spirit  and  in  deed,  be 
fore  the  law,  shall  be  acknowledged,  and  every  man  shall  rec 
ognize  that  by  his  allegiance  to  the  state  he  is  burdened  with 
the  duty  of  working  for  the  public  welfare,  and,  to  this  end  lei 
us  stretch  out  our  arms  to  their  utmost  tension  to  bridge  an> 
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chasms  which  may  have  been  opened  in  the  past  between  men 
who  sincerely  love  our  common  country. 

Mind  is  ever  active  in  proportion  to  its  motive  for  action. 
The  New  Englander  has  ever  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  forces  of  nature.  The  necessity  for  supporting  physical 
existence  constitutes  the  most  powerful  motive  for  exertion. 
Even  the  religion  of  the  Puritans  was  an  incentive  to  action; 
for  by  that  he  saw  clearly  that  he  had  a  heaven  to  gain  and  a 
hades  to  avoid.  The  virtues  are  taught  in  a  Spartan  school : 
coarse  fare  and  a  severe  discipline  are  necessary  to  their  high- 
est development.  An  unyielding  soil  and  an  inhospitable 
climate  were  to  be  overcome  by  the  Puritans.  The  savage, 
liable  to  ambush  him  at  his  toil,  made  him  cautious,  and  his 
encounters  with  the  savage  nerved  him  for  the  conflicts  of  life, 
and  strengthened  him  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ob- 
structed his  progress.  The  example  of  the  Puritans  when 
their  mother  country  cast  them  off,  in  their  helplessness  to 
shift  for  themselves,  as  being  unfit  for  her  nurture,  inspired 
their  descendants  to  resistance,  when  they  exhibited  strength 
and  power,  and  that  same  mother  manifested  a  disposition  to 
swathe  their  limbs  by  limiting  the  scope  of  their  toil  and  en- 
terprise and  by  forcing  contributions  from  them  to  be  expen- 
ded in  the  gratification  of  parental  ambition,  and  by  keeping 
them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  To  a  resistance  born  of 
the  cause  of  the  exile  of  their  fathers,  and  nurtured  by  the 
continued  wrongs  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  mother 
country,  quickened  by  the  moral  necessity  for  freedom  upon 
them,  with  the  fear  of  God  and  nothing  else  before  them,  they 
entered  that  unequal  contest. 

The  life  of  New  England  during  every  period  of  its  history 
has  been  a  life  of  conflict,  and  the  results  of  those  conflicts  are 
recorded  with  their  triumphs  on  the  cultivated  hill  sides,  the 
fertilized  valleys,  the  happy  homes,  the  busy  workshops  and 
cunning  implements  of  toil,  school  houses,  churches,  colleges, 
and  the  varied  means  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  un- 
fortunate everywhere  scattered  over  this  section  of  the  country. 
Then  New  England  with  a  prodigal  hand  has  sent  forth  her 
sons  to  build  up  states  and  empires  of  states  like  unto  herself, 
Her  enterprise  and  her  capital  have  largely  assisted  in  binding 
together  the  continent  with   hooks  of  steel,  the  Golden   Gate 
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and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  other  great  public  enterprise; 
The  foremost  men  in  science,  in  art  and  in  enterprise  ever] 
where  over  the  land  receive  inspiration  from  the  spirit  and  cu 
ture  of  New  England. 

Could  our  Pilgrim  or  Puritan  fathers  be  rehabilitated  o 
earth  and  be  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  land  consecrate 
to  liberty  and  humanity  by  their  toil  and  suffering,  and  behol 
the  progeny  that  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  they  left, 
rapturous  vision  would  be  opened  to  them.  The  country  the 
found  a  wilderness,  in  which  they  opened  but  here  and  thei 
a  field  for  culture  and  left  it.  is  now  changed.  The  savage  n 
longer  haunts  the  forest  or  lies  in  ambush  to  waylay  the  whit 
man.  The  waterfalls  have  been  arrested  in  their  progre: 
and  pressed  into  the  service  of  civilization  ;  and  hamlets  an 
villages  of  happy  homes,  with  schoolhouses  and  churches,  hav 
been  gathered  about  them.  The  forests  have  been  hew 
down;  cultivated  farms  and  comfortable  farm  houses  have  bee 
located  where  they  stood.  Here  and  there  a  large  city  he 
grown  up,  and  the  population  has  been  wonderfully  multiplie< 
but  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  human  industry  and  a 
that  goes  to  subserve  the  wants  of  man  have  increased  beyon 
the  growth  of  the  population. 

We  pause  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  time,  which  separate 
the  past  from  the  future,  to  note  our  appreciation  of  the  bles 
ings  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  Xew  England  ance 
tors  ;  to  hail  the  teeming  millions  who  will  fill  our  places  i 
the  coming  time,  and  to  lay  aside  for  them  the  admonitio 
that  they  cherish  the  memory  and  imitate  the  virtues  an 
avoid  the  shortcomings  of  our  forefathers  ;  that  they  h 
ready  to  receive  new  truths  evolved  from  nature  or  revelatioi 
and  that  they  will  seek  to  advance  the  human  race  in  all  < 
the  arts  which  go  to  civilize  mankind  in  the  future,  and  pu 
sue  a  course  onward  and  upward,  nearer  and  nearer  to  th 
millennial  paradise  from  which  our  first  parents  fell. 


BROOKLYN,  February  4th,  1886. 

Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman. 
Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned,  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  New 
England  Society  in  this  city,  appreciating  the  great  value  of 
your  services  and  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  the 
Society  during  the  past  six  years  as  its  President,  beg  leave  to 
extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  meet  them  at  Dinner  at 
The  Brooklyn  Club,  Thursday,  February  18th  inst.,  at  seven 
P.  M. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Winslow, 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

C.  E.  Pratt, 
A.  P.  Putnam, 
Thomas  S.  Moore, 
Geo.  B.  Abbott, 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr., 
Hiram  W.  Hunt, 

J.  Lester  Keep, 
Charles  N.  Manchester, 
W.  H.  Williams, 
Joseph  F.  Knapp, 
James  S.  Case, 
Ransom  H.  Thomas, 
A.  S.  Barnes, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
Henry  W.  Slocum, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
W.  H.  Lyon, 
Geo.  H.  Fisher, 
Wm.  B.  Kendall, 
A.  E.  Lamb. 
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56  Clinton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  8th,    1S86. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness  in  honoring  me  with 
an  invitation  to  meet  you  at  dinner  on  the  18th  inst. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  do  so,  but  a  protracted  and  disheartening  cold  quite  inca- 
pacitates me,  and  compels  me  to  forego  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you. 

We  may  well  rejoice  in  the  distinguished  success  of  the 
New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  on  the 
good  and  great  influence  which  it  exercises,  and  is  destined  to 
continue.  The  principles  and  purposes,  which  we  all  have  at 
heart,  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  Society  will  have  a  long, 
honorable  and  useful  existence.  As  "  truth  is  great  and  must 
prevail,"  we  cannot  err  in  adhering  to,  and  inculcating  the 
moral  and  political  principles,  to  the  triumph  of  which,  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  devoted  their  lives. 

Congratulating  the  Society  on  your  devotion  to  its  interests 
and  aims,  and  with  warmest  personal  regard,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN. 


Messrs.  John  Winslow,  B.  F.  Tracy,  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  P.  Putnam, 
Thomas  S.  Moore,  George  B.  Abbott,  Nelson  G.  Carman, 
Jr.,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  J.  Lester  Keep,  Chas.  N.  Manchester, 
Wm.  H.  Williams,  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  James  S.  Case,  R.  H. 
Thomas,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  H.  W. 
Slocum,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  George  H. 
Fisher,  William  B.  Kendall,  Albert  E.  Lamb. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings,  }-  ss. 

City  of  Brooklyn, 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  wit :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt.  Ripley  Ropes, 
Charles  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  we  desire  to  form  a  Society  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain 
lawful  purposes,'1  passed  May  12,  1875,  and  of  the  act  extending  and  amending 
said  act. 

That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Society  is  to  be  The  New  England 
Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  Society 
is  formed  are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  History,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  establish  a  Library,  and  also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote 
charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

That  the  term  of  existence  of  the  said  Society  is  to  be  fifty  years. 
That  the  number  of  Directors  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  Society 
shall  be  twelve;  and  the  names  of  such  Directors  for  the  first  year  are  the 
following,  to  wit :  Bejamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Charles  Storrs,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Geo.  H.  Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Tenney. 

That  the  name  of  the  City  in  which  the  operations  of  such  Society  are  to 
be  carried  on,  is  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  County  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Witness:  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.  C.  E.  PRATT. 

RIPLEY  ROPES. 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 
HIRAM  W.  HUNT. 
CHAS.  STORRS. 
WM.   B.  KENDALL. 

State  of  New  York,    ) 
County  of  Kings,  /•  ss. : 

City  of  Brooklyn,       ; 

On  this  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1S80,  before  me  personally  appeared 
Benj.  D.  Sillman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes,  Chas,  Storrs,  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  William  H.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individ- 
uals described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
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before  me  signed  the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  that  they  signed  the 
same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN  HEYDINGER,  Jr., 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 

I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

J.  W.   GILBERT, 

J.  S.  C. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  February  27th,  1880,  for  the  Incorporators,  by 

JOHN   WINSLOW. 


CERTIFICATE. 

State  of  New  York,    ) 
County  of  Kings,  r  ss. : 

City  of  Brooklyn.        ) 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  : 

First. — That  "The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn"  is  a 
corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1S75,  and 
the  Act  or  Acts  amending  and  extending  said  Act. 

Second. — That  the  number  of  Directors  of  said  Corporation  is  twelve  ;  and 
the  names  of  its  present  Board  of  Directors  are  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John 
Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Asa  W.  Tenney,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Henry  \V.  Slocum,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Fisher,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

Third. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  made  and  signed  pursuant  to 
the  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  number  of  Directors  of  said 
Corporation  is  hereby  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Fourth. — That  said  Corporation  shall  hereafter  have  twenty  Directors,  and 
the  names  of  its  additional  Directors  are  :  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Nelson  G. 
Carman,  Jr.,  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  WTilliam  H.  Williams,  J.  S.  Case,  George 
B.  Abbott,  Charles  N.  Manchester,  and  J.  Lester  Keep,  who  shall  respectively 
hold  office  therein  until  a  new  election  thereof  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  of  said  Corporation. 
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Fifth. — That  the  undersigned  are  the  existing  Directors  of  said  Corporation 
who  make  and  sign  this  certificate: 

JOHN  WINSLOW,  C.   E.  PRATT, 

HIRAM  W.   HUNT,  A.  W.  TENNEV, 

BENJ.   F.  TRACY,  BENJ.   D.  SILLIMAN, 

H.  W.  SLOCUM,  ALBERT  E.   LAMB. 
GEO.  H.  FISHER, 


On  the  29th  day  of  September,  18S5,  before  me  personally  appeared  : 
John  Winslow,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  Geo.  H. 
Fisher;  and  on  September  30,  1885:  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  W.  Tenney,  Benj.  D. 
Silliman,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  who  signed 
the  foregoing  certificate;  and  they  severally  before  me  signed  said  certificate. 
and  acknowledged  that  they  made  and  signed  it  for  the  purpose  stated  therein. 


(  Notarial   ) 
Seal.      ( 


JOHN  CURRIE, 

Notary  Public, 


~\  [•  Kings  County, 


N.  Y 


I  hereby  approve  this  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

EDGAR  M.  CULLEN, 

8.  C.  J. 

September  30,  18S5. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

yss.: 
County  of  Kings,    \ 

I,  Rodney  Thursby,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  said  County  (said  Court 
being  a  Court  of  Record),  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed 
with  the  original  certificate  increasing  the  number  of  the  Directors  of  "  The 
New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  filed  and  recorded  in  my  office, 
September  30,  1885,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original. 


/  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

C  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  County  and  Court,  this  30th 

— , '  day  of  September,  1SS5. 

RODNEY  THURSBY, 

Clerk. 

Note. — Duplicate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted  May  6,  1SS1. 


ARTICLE  I. 


OBJECTS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history;  to  establish  a  library;  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


ARTICLE   II. 


MEMBERSHIP,  ADMISSION   FEE   AND   DUES. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or 
more,  is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting 
thereof,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  Provided,  that  no  person 
so  elected  shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before 
paying  the  admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year. 

4.  Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall 
be  deemed  in  arrears. 

5.  No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
eligible  to  any  office  therein.  '. 

6.  If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
year,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  expel  such  member  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

7.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  at  one  time,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

8.  If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY    AND   ELECTION   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Seciety,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish 
(in  two  daily  newspapers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting, 
three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  twenty  Directors  of  the 
Society,  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  five  Directors  each,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Society  shall  at  every  Annual  meeting  elect  by  ballot  five 
Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   ELECTION. 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Historiographer,  and  Librarian. 

2.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES   OF   DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society;  to  elect  officers;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council,  of 
the  Society;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES   OF   PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Second  Vice-President;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to 
preside  thereat.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  one  of  the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

2.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  or  import- 
ance to  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES    OF   TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money, 
funds  and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts  ;  to  collect  all 
sums  of  money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys 
received  and  paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to 
report  to  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES    OF    RECORDING    SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided, 
all  meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all 
persons  of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report; 
to  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
Officers,  Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By- 
Laws,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  ; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  cor- 
respondence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  the  place  and  date  of 
their  birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


DUTIES   OF   THE    LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge 
of  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the 
Society;  to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ELECTION   AND    DUTIES   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers 
on  matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  ;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a 
Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such 
Committees  may  consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  Bills  and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds,  and  finances  of  the 
Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    INVITATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  to  invite  and  receive 
all  guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Dinner  ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and 
prepare  and  assign  the  toasts. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON   ANNUAL    DINNER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  to  make  all 
arrangements,  and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eighth, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President, 
or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith. 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior 
thereto,  and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETING   OF   THE    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  send  (by  mail,  post- 
paid) to  each  Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER   OF    BUSINESS   AT   THE   ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President.  '■  ■•■ 

6th.  Other  Business.  .  -     * 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT    DIRECTORS*    MEETING. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  are  in  need  of  it, 
the  widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member 
has  paid  to  the  Society  ;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five 
successive  years  after  the  decease  of  such  member.  The  said  annuity  shall  not 
be  paid  to  any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid 
to  such  of  the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  England  Society  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1SS6,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

There  shall  be  an  annual  reception  on  a  day  named  by  the  committee,  not 
earlier  than  February,  nor  later  than  May,  in  each  year.  A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  charge  of  such 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  shall  be  served  and  such  number  of  guests 
may  be  invited  by  each  member  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS, 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Elected.  A 

1SS0.     Atkins,  Edwin 


1SS0. 


1SS0. 


IfcSl. 
ISS4. 


B 

Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 


Carman,  Nelson  G. 
Can-,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 
Clafiin,  John 
Cowing,  James  R. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Cross,  Alfred  F. 
Cross.  Wm.  T. 


Jr. 


Elected. 

E 

1880. 

Eames,  E.  E. 

F 

18S0. 

Fish,  Latham  A. 

G 

1880. 

Gager,  Oliver  A. 

H 

1880. 

Hine,  Ethel  C. 

" 

Hulbert,  H.  C. 

44 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

«« 

Hutchinson,  J.  B. 

1880.      Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.  D. 

K 

18S0.      Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.D. 
1882.       Knapp,  Joseph  F. 
"         Knowlton,  E.  F. 


1SS0. 


1SS1. 


Dennis,  Charles 
Dickinson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 
Durkee,  E.  R. 
Denny,  Charles  A. 


1880.       Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D. 
"         Leonard,  Lewis  H. 
"         Low,  A.  A. 
"         Low,  Josiah  O. 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 
"         Lyon,  William  H. 


IOO 


Elected.  M 

1880.       Mallory,  Charles  H. 

"         Matthewson,  Arthur,  M.D. 


SSo. 


1880. 


:88o. 


N 


1883. 


Noyes,  Henry  F. 
Noyes,  James  A. 
Noyes,  James  S. 


Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Pratt,  Charles 
Putnam,  N.  D. 
Putnam,  William  A. 


Richardson,  Leonard 
Robbins,  Amos 
Robinson,  J.  P. 
Robinson,  M,  W. 
Rodman,  Thomas  H. 
Ropes,  Ripley 
Richards,  Edmund  Ira, 


Elected.  S 

1880.       Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 

"         Smith,  James  W. 

"         Spicer,  E.,  Jr. 

"         Storrs,  Augustus 

"         Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 


1880. 


1S80. 


1882. 
1884. 


Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Thayer,  George  A. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 


1880.      Valentine,  B.  E. 


W 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
White,  Thomas 
Winslow,  John 
Wheeler,  Charles  H. 
Wilcox,  Geo.  N. 


Elected 

A 

1880. 

Adams,  John  Q. 

" 

Annan,  Edward 

" 

Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

»< 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

" 

Aubrey,  A.  C. 

1881. 

Abbott,  George  B. 

" 

Alford,  Alonzo 

" 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

« c 

Ayer,  Benjamin 

1882. 

Adams,  Julius  W. 

" 

Allen,  Franklin 

" 

Atwood,  Quincy  A 

1884. 

Adams,  John  P. 

188*5. 

Adams,  John  R. 

1886. 

Allaben,  James  A. 

B 

1880. 

Bailey,  James  S. 

" 

Bangs,  Charles  W. 

" 

Barnes,  A.  C. 

" 

Barnes,  J.  C. 

«• 

Barnes,  R.  S. 

Elected. 
1  SSo. 


Bartlett,  Willard 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Battershall,  S.  W. 
Beale,  William  P. 
Beebe,  H.  F. 
Belcher,  Samuel  E. 
Belding,  M.  M. 
Benedict,  Charles  L. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Benedict,  R.  S. 
Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Boyd,  Samuel 
Brainard,  George  C. 
Brookman,  John  U. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  William  A. 
Brownell,  Charles  A. 
Bryant,  William  C. 
Buckingham,  John  A. 
Burnap,  U.  C. 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
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Elected. 

iSSi. 

1882. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


1880. 


1881. 

1882. 


1883. 
18S5. 


1880. 


Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Barnum,  Edmund  B. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Brush,  Geo.  W. 
Badger,  Walter  S. 
Bassett,  E.  P. 
Benedict,  Russell 
Buck,  Dudley 
Bigelow,  Chas  E. 
Barker,  Ezra  D. 
Boody,   David  A. 

C 

Candee,  Edward  D. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clarke,  Byron  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 
Colton,  F.  H. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Crowell,  E.  W. 
Choate,  Charles  P. 
Carter,  Walter  S. 
Cochran,  David  H. 
Corbin,  Job 
Cromwell,  Frederic 
Carman,   Nelson  G. ,  Sr. 
Childs,  William  H.  H. 
Collins,  Henry  C. 
Clarke,  Charles  N. 
Call,  James  S. 
Case.  James  S. 
Clarke,  Chas.   M. 

D 

Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 


Elected. 

1880. 


1881. 


1883. 


1885. 


1880. 


1885. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Dike,  W.  H. 

Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Doty,  A.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 
DeWolf,  Byron  D. 
Dewson,  James  B. 
Dennison,  R.  N. 


I8S0. 

Earle,  Henry 

" 

Edwards,  S.  J. 

" 

Elwell,  J.  W. 

" 

Ely,  L.   K. 

1881. 

Elliott,  Joseph  Bailey 

" 

Emery,  Charles  G. 

1882. 

Elliott,  Henry 

" 

Estes,  Benjamin 

Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
Fuller,  Levi  A. 
Ford,  Paul  L.. 

G 

Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Gladwin,  S.  M. 
Goodrich,  William  W. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Gregory,  George  F. 
Guy,  Samuel  S.,  M.D. 
Griggs.  S.  C,  M.D. 
Godfrey,  Wilson 
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Elected 

H 

1880. 

Hall,  Addison,  B. 

" 

Hall,  J.  R. 

«i 

Hart,  A.  B. 

<  < 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

" 

Harteau,  Henry 

<  1 

Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 

" 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

11 

Hayden,  A.  P. 

" 

Healy,  Jacob  F. 

41 

Henry,  John  F. 

" 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

•■ 

Hill,  John  L. 

«l 

Hodges,  H. 

" 

Holmes,  E, 

" 

How,  James 

" 

Howard,  J.  T. 

" 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E 

" 

Hutchinson,  John  W. 

I88l. 

Hegemen,  John  R. 

11 

Howard,  Samuel  E. 

f  < 

Hoyt,  Edward  E. 

1882. 

Hobbs,  Edward  H. 

" 

Homer,  Charles  S. 

" 

Hunt,  George  W. 

1883. 

Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 

1884. 

Hyde,  Joel  W. 

1885. 

House,  Charles  W. 

1886. 

Heath,   Henry  R. 

I  < 

Herrick,  Frederick  H. 

J 

I88O. 

James,  Darwin  R. 

" 

Jenkins,  F.  W. 

" 

Johnson,  Jesse 

" 

Judd,  Herbert  L. 

I8S2. 

Jewett,  Charles 

" 

Johnson,  A.  R. 

1883. 

Jennings,  Abraham  G 

I8S6. 

Johnson,  S.  W. 

K 

1880. 

Kendall,  William  B. 

11 

Kennedy,  E.  R. 

" 

Kent,  William 

•• 

Kidder,  Stephen 

•1 

Kimball,  R.  J. 

188 1. 

Kellogg,  Edward  H. 

ti 

Kent,  William  L. 

Elected. 

1882.       Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 

1885.       Knapp,  B.  H. 


1880. 

Lacy,  Richard 

<  < 

Lamb,  Albert  E. 

I  ( 

Lamport,  H.  H. 

" 

Langley,  William  C. 

c< 

Langley,  William  H. 

" 

Latimer,  Frederick  B. 

" 

Latimer,  Brainard  G. 

" 

Lawrence,  C.  F. 

" 

Learned,  Amos  F. 

" 

Leavitt,  J.  M. 

" 

Leeds,  James  S. 

" 

Leighton,  R.  F. 

" 

Libby,  William  P. 

* 

Litchfield,  Rufus 

«« 

Low,  A.  Augustus 

" 

Low,  William  G. 

" 

Low,  Seth 

" 

Lowell,  S. 

" 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

" 

Lowrey,  C.  J. 

1881. 

Ladd,  John  B. 

" 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

1882. 

Lawson,  Wm.  Sheldon 

<  ( 

Leighton,  Geo.  J. 

1883. 

Lewis,  Alvah 

1886. 

Leland,  Reuben 

M 

1880.  Mackay,  George  D. 
"         Manchester,  L.  W. 
"         Manning,  R.  H. 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 
"         Moore,  Thomas  S. 

1881.  Mallory,  George  B. 

1882.  Man,  Albon 

"         Marvin,  Joseph  H. 
"         Merrill,  George  P. 

Merrill,  William  G. 
"         McKeen,  James 

1883.  Moody,  Leonard 

1884.  Manchester,  C.  N. 
18S5.      Moore,  Harrison  B. 


io3 


Elected 

N 

Elected. 

188o. 

Northrop,  D.  L. 
Norton,  John 

1882. 

Roby,  Ebenczer 
Rollins,  Elisha  C. 

1882. 

Nichols,  William  H. 

1884. 

Richardson,  Ephraim  W. 

1SS6. 

Newton,  Allis  J. 

18S0. 

O 

Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 

S 

j             1S86. 

Otis,  Charles  H. 

1880. 

Sage,  Dean 

P 

" 

Sanborn,  N.  B. 

18S0. 

Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Mitchell  N. 

<  < 

Sanger,  Henry 
Seccomb,  E,  A. 

r 

Parsons,  Charles  H. 

" 

Sedgwick,  J.  W. 

" 

Parsons,  F.  E. 

1 ' 

Sevvall,  Ammi  R. 

j 

Parsons,  L.  A. 

' ' 

Sharpe,  Clement 

" 

Partridge,  John  N. 

' ' 

Shaw,  Philander 

1 1 

Paul,  Charles  H. 

" 

Sheldon,  Henry 

' 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

" 

Sheldon,  Henry  K. 

- 

Perry,  A.  J. 

1 ' 

Sheldon,  W.  R. 

•  < 

Pierce,  F.  O. 

14 

Slocum,  Henry  W. 

» 

Pierce,  James  F. 

'  * 

Smith,  Jesse  C. 

| 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

" 

Snow,  Michael 

■« 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

" 

Spelman,  T.  M. 

.. 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

' ' 

Spelman,  W.  C. 

.< 

Prentice,  George  H. 

" 

Sprague,  William  E. 

«« 

Prindle,  Franklin  C. 

" 

Stanton,  John  S. 

.« 

Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 

' ' 

Staples,  Cyrus  E. 

*• 

Putnam,  Nathaniel 

*4 

Stearns,  Joel  W. 

1SS1. 

Pease,  George  L. 

" 

Stillman,  Thomas  E. 

, , 

Potter,  Ray  VV. 

' ' 

Stockwell,  George  P. 

•• 

Pratt,  William  T. 

>  < 

Stoddard.  Charles  H. 

18S2. 

Parker,  Frederick  S. 

" 

Swan,  William  H. 

.1 

Plummer,  Albert  T. 

1881. 

Sherman,  John  T. 

,. 

Pratt,  C.  A. 

" 

Smith,  Freeling  H. 

.« 

Pratt,  James  H. 

*' 

Stoddart,  John  H. 

1883. 

Pratt,  Henry 

" 

St.  John,  Cortland 

1S84. 

Price,  George  A. 

1882. 

Shaw,  George  H. 

«« 

Pratt,  Charles  D. 

" 

Snow,  Henry  S. 

•« 

Preston,  Wm.  I. 

' ' 

Southard,  George  H. 

1S85. 

Pratt,  Henry  E. 

«< 

Stearns,  James  S. 

18S6. 

Paine,  Arthur  R. 

Steele,  James  A. 

'■• 

Stevens,  H.  H. 

R 

" 

Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 

18S0. 

Read,  E.  O. 

" 

Swan,  S.  H. 

" 

Rice,  George 

I883. 

Skerry,  Amory  T. 

" 

Richardson,   Enos 

<< 

Scott,  Rufus  L. 
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MEETINGS  OF   THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  will  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  2ist,  1886.  In 
the  sale  of  tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 


£  ©fibc  anli  23cqueat|)f  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 
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OBJECTS  OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  History  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  .....  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,        ......  5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee.         .  .  50.00 

Payable  at  election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more,  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiog- 
rapher early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief 
incidents  of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

JE^P  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.   Members  are  requested 
to  send  application  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS  S.   MOORE,  Recording  Secretary, 

102  Broadway,  New  York. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  History  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  .....  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,        .  .  .  .  .  .5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee.         .  .  50.00 

Payable  at  election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more,  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiog- 
rapher early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief 
incidents  of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

tW  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.   Members  are  requested 
to  send  application  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS  S.   MOORE,  Recording  Secretary, 

102  Broadway,  New  York. 


OFFICERS, 
1887. 


President: 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 


First  Vice-President:  Second  Vice-President: 

CALVIN  E.  PRATT.  BENJ.   F.  TRACY. 


Treasurer: 
CHARLES  N.  MANCHESTER. 


Recording  Secretary:  Corresponding  Secretary: 

THOMAS  S.  MOORE.  WILLIAM  H.  WILLIAMS. 


Historiograph  er: 
PAUL  L.  FORD. 


Librarian: 
CHARLES  E.  WEST,  LL.D. 


DIRECTORS. 


For  One  Year: 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  Hiram  W.  Hunt. 

George  H.  Fisher.  William  H.  Williams. 

Henry  E.  Pierrepont. 

For  Two  Years: 
William  H.  Lyon.  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

William  B.  Kendall.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

J.  S.Case. 

For  Three  Years  : 
Calvin  E.  Pratt.  Ransom  H.  Thomas. 

John  Winslow.  Chas.  N.  Manchester. 

Joseph  F.  Knapp. 

For  Four  Years: 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy.  A.  S.  Barnes. 

Henry  W.  Slocum.  George  B.  Abbott. 

Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr. 


council. 


A.  A.  Low. 
A.  M.  White. 
S.  B.  Chittenden. 
A.  F.  Cross. 
Robert  D.  Benedict, 
Henry  Coffin. 
Charles  Pratt. 
C.  L.  Benedict. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman. 
Augustus  Storrs. 


Arthur  Mathewson. 
D.  L.  Northrup. 
W.  H.  Nichols. 
Francis  L.  Hine. 
H.  W.  Maxwell. 
Seth  Low. 
Isaac  H.  Cary. 
H.  H.  Wheeler. 
W.  A.  White.. 
Darwin  R.  James. 


J.  R.  Cowing. 
A.  C.  Barnes. 
John  Claflin. 
M.  W.  Robinson. 
J.  S.  T.  Stranahan. 
Williard  Bartlett. 
L.  S.  Burnham. 
Henry  Earl. 
Jasper  W.  Gilbert. 
M.  N.  Packard. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 


Finance: 
William  H.  Lyon,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Charity: 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

J.  F.   Knapp. 


Invitations: 
Benjaman  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow, 

Stewart  L.  Woodford. 


Annual  Dinner: 
Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  N.  Manchester, 

Ransom   H.  Thomas. 


Publications: 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.  William  H.  Williams. 

J.  S.  Case. 


Annual  Receptions: 
President  and  Vice-Presidents. 


SEVENTH   ANNUAL  MEETING, 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Director's  Room  of 
the  Art  Association  Building,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Decem- 
ber i,  1886. 

Mr.  JOHN  WlNSLOW,  the  President  of  the  Society,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  held  December 
2,  1885,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
presented  his  Annual  Report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$13,239.95,  deposited  in  the  following  institutions: 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution $3,046 .00 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 3,045.00 

Dime  Savings  Bank 3,045.00 

Williamburgh  Savings  Bank 3,060.00 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co 1,043.95 

$13,239.95 

which  was  on  motion  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the  same  had 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  as 
follows  : 

THE   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

In  submitting  the  report  required  by  the  By-Laws,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Society  is  prosperous  both  in  its 
membership  and  finances. 

The  declared  purposes  of  the  Society  are  to  encourage  the 


study  of  New  England  history,  to  establish  a  library,  to  pro- 
mote charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among 
its  members,  and  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

These  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society. 

That  the  success  of  the  last  Annual  Dinner,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  dinner,  and  the  brilliancy  and  high  character  of 
the  speakers  was  appreciated,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  been  since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  so  many  appli- 
cations for  tickets  to  the  next  dinner  as  now. 

The  Society  has  sought  to  make  this  Annual  Festival  a 
notable  event  in  Brooklyn,  and  its  success  in  that  respect  is 
generally  recognized. 

The  indications  are  that  the  next  Annual  Dinner  will  be 
more  largely  attended  than  any  former  one.  The  high  stand- 
ard that  the  Society  has  thus  far  maintained  for  these  annual 
occasions  will  be  firmly  upheld. 

It  is  provided  by  Article  24  of  the  By-Laws,  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount 
such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

There  have  been  several  occasions  when  help  in  this  man- 
ner has  been  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Charities. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  shows  a  recent  increase  of 
membership,  the  total  of  which  is  now  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  there  is  in  the  treas- 
ury at  this  date,  the  sum  of  $13,239.95,  most  of  this  sum  is 
deposited  in  the  four  leading  Savings  Banks  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  Historiographer's  Report  shows  that  four  members  of 
the  Society  have  died  in  the  past  year.     They  are : 


Winchester  Britton,  who  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  April  9th,  1826,  where  he  lived  with  his  parents  till  his  tenth 
year,  when  he  went  to  the  home  of  his  grandfather  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1847,  he 
entered  Union  College,  but  his  health  breaking  he  became  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  John  Van  Buren,  till  it  was  restored,  when  he  resumed  his  college 
course,  but  was  again  compelled  to  leave  through  ill  health. 

In  1848,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  had  a  successful  career,  but 
eventually  lost  the  fortune  he  had  acquired,  and  for  a  short  time  returned  East. 
On  his  revisiting  California  he  became  interested  in  politics,  but  soon  re- 
turned East  again,  where,  after  completing  his  college  course,  he  began  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York.     In  1870,  he  removed  his  practice  to  this  city. 


and  two  years  later  was  elected  District  Attorney,  and  was  re-elected  the  next 
term. 

Mr.  Britton  was  twice  married,  first  in  1853,  to  a  daughter  of  William  W. 
Parker,  of  Albany,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  survived  his  mother  but  a  few 
days;  and  again  to  the  sister  of  his  wife,  Caroline  A.  Parker,  by  whom  he  had 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 

He  died  February  13,  1886,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 


Jeremiah  P.  Robinson,  son  of  George  C.  and  Mary  Niles  (Potter)  Rob- 
inson, was  born  August  18,  1S19,  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  where  he  lived 
with  his  grandfather  till  his  twelfth  year,  and  then  entered  the  grocery  store  of 
his  uncle  in  Newport,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  returning  to  South  Kingston,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  till  1836, 
when  he  came  to  New  York  and  secured  employment  in  the  firm  of  E.  P.  and 
A.  Woodruff,  dealers  in  salt  fish  and  provisions,  of  which  firm  in  five  years 
he  was  admitted  a  partner,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Woodruff  took  the 
name  of  J.  P.  and  G.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  Robinson  having  taken  a  younger 
brother  into  the  firm. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Robinson  moved  to  Brooklyn  and  became  interested  in  the 
water  front  of  this  city,  building  wharves  and  warehouses  on  property  he  pur- 
chased, and  with  Mr.  William  Beard  he  planned  the  Erie  Basin.  For  a  period 
he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Trustees.  He  married  Elizabeth  DeWitt,  of  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  and  had  five 
children,  four  of  whom  survived  him. 

Mr.  Robinson  died  August  26,  1886,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


Henry  Sanger,  the  third  son  of  Zedekiah  and  Sarah  (Kissam)  Sanger, 
was  born  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1823.  He  was  the  sixth  lineal  descendant  from  Richard  Sanger,  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  who  came  to  this  country  between  1634  and  1636,  and  who  was  the  an- 
cestor of  a  family  of  note  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  prepared  for  college,  but,  preferring  a  business  career, 
came  to  New  York  in  1843,  where  he  secured  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  fancy 
goods  house  of  William  H.  Cary  &:  Co.,  and  in  three  years  became  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  which  was  successively  Cary,  Howard  &  Sanger,  and  (on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cary)  Howard,  Sanger  &  Co.  On  the  destruction  of  their  store  by  fire, 
in  1S70,  Mr.  Sanger  ceased  all  active  connection  with  the  business,  though  re- 
taining an  interest  for  several  years. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Sanger  married  Mary  E.  Requa,  of  Albany,  and  shortly 
after  removed  to  Brooklyn,  residing  first  on  Pierrepont  Street  and  later  on 
Montague  Terrace.  He  took  a  prominent  lead  in  the  affairs  of  this  city,  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  an  active  member  of  the  Art  Association, 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Grace  Church  and 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  was  a  leader  in  many  charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  Sanger  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  widow 
and  three  children  (one  son  and  two  daughters)  survive  him. 

He  died  March  15,  1886,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 


IO 

Charles  Dennis,  a  life  member  of  this  Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  died  at  his  home,  in  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  June  15,  1886,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on  January  26,  1821,  and 
there  he  received  his  early  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  New 
York,  and  secured  employment  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  C.  H.  Rus- 
sell &  Co.  Finding  the  confinement  of  that  occupation  irksome  to  his  vigorous 
energetic  nature,  he  gave  up  that  employment  and  entered  the  shipping  house  of 
E.D. Hurlburt  &  Co., as  a  clerk.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, Commodore  String- 
ham,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  engaged  him  as  his 
clerk,  and  in  that  capacity  he  made  a  cruise  around  the  world,  during  which  he 
gained  much  information  that  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  after  life  as  a 
marine  underwriter.  After  his  voyage  with  Commodore  Stringham  he  accepted 
employment  in  the  firm  of  Goodhue  &  Co.  In  1850  he  resigned  his  position  in 
that  house  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  as  an 
entry  clerk.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  this  company  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  June,  1854,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  underwriter, 
and  in  February,  1855,  to  be  Second  Vice-President  of  the  company.  In  Janu- 
ary, thirty  years  ago,  he  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  company.  Mr.  Den- 
nis's early  training  especially  fitted  him  to  be  a  successful  marine  underwriter, 
and  in  that  business  he  was  a  noted  adept.  One  of  his  associates  in  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  said  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  street  who 
had  taken  so  many  risks. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  during  the  war, 
He  was  a  fine  penman,  and  it  was  partly  on  that  account  that  Commodore 
Stringham  took  such  a  fancy  to  him.  He  wrote  with  ease  and  fluency,  and 
his  letters  were  models  of  brevity  and  clearness.  He  was  a  close  reader,  and 
unusually  well  informed  on  all  matters  connected  with  his  business  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  was  a  very  energetic  man  and  he  believed  in  vigorous  methods  of 
dealing  with  any  difficulty  in  business  or  otherwise,  that  presented  itself. 

He  was  large  hearted,  generous,  and  genial,  fond  of  his  home  and  family, 
and  his  friendships  were  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  faithful  kind.  Mr.  Dennis 
was  married  twice,  the  first  time  in  1843,  and  the  second  in  1880.  His  second 
wife  was  a  Miss  Cholwell,  who,  with  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  by  his  first 
wife,  all  married,  survive  him. 


To  this  list  must  be  added  the  name  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  one  of  our  honorary  members.  His 
recent  death  has  brought  out  the  history  of  his  most  useful  and  honorable  life 
so  fully  in  the  public  press,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall  it  now.  We  all 
remember  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  noble  and  splendid  speech  he  made 
at  our  annual  dinner  three  years  ago. 

The  record  made  by  Chester  A.  Arthur  as  President  will  compare  well 
with  that  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors. 


On  motion  this  report   was   accepted,  and   ordered   to  be 
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spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  to   be  puplished  in  the  annual 
report. 

The  terms  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W. 
Slocum,  A.  S.  Barnes,  George  B.  Abbott,  and  Nelson  G.  Car- 
man, Jr.,  as  Directors,  having  expired,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  elect  by  ballot  five  directors,  to  hold  office  for  four  years, 
Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
George  B.  Abbott,  and  Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  were  elected, 
and  their  election  duly  declared  by  the  chairman. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THOMAS  S.  MOORE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS   AND   SPEECHES 


AT   THE 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    DINNER. 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1886, 

In  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 


The  Seventh  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society, 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  21,  1886. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  "Room,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  dinner  was  served. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the 
tables. 

The  President,  Hon.  JOHN  WlNSLOW,  presided,  behind 
him  hung  the  new  banner  of  the  Society.  This  banner  is 
made  from  specially  imported  blue  silk,  and  is  of  large  pro- 
portions. The  border  is  of  white  and  red  silk,  and  the  fringes, 
cords  and  tassels,  of  gold  colored  silk.  The  lettering  is  illu- 
minated in  gold  colors,  as  follows  :  "  The  New  England  Society 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Incorporated  1880."  In  the  centre  is 
emblazoned  in  gold  the  seal  of  the  Society,  which  contains  a 
design  of  the  ship  "  Mayflower."  Below  the  seal  is  a  painting 
of  the  Rock  with  date,  1620,  commemorative  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  staff  and  cross-bar  are  of  polished 
mahogany,  surmounted  with  an  eagle  of  gilded  metal. 
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Upon  his  right  sat  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Gen.  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  Hon.  Noah  Davis,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
Rev.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  Hon.  Granville  P.  Hawes,  Hon. 
John  W.  Hunter. 

On  the  left  of  the  President  sat  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CliOATE, 
Hon.  B.  D.  Silliman,  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Hon.  D.  D.  Whitney,  William 
Sullivan,  Esq. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  seated  as  follows  : 

Table  B.— William  B.  Kendall,  W.  W.  Hewlett,  Ripley  Ropes,  S.  W. 
Boocock,  Arthur  R.  Paine,  N.  H.  Clement,  J.  T.  Marean,  William  Berri,  A. 
Ammerman,  H.  D.  Hotchkiss,  S.  D.  Morris,    A.   R.  Jarrett,  Chas.  Heckman, 

E.  W.  Richardson,  Leonard  Moody,  Paul  C.  Grening,  Chas.  I.  De  Baun,  Geo. 
P.  Merrill,  A.  E.  Lamb,  Charles  S.  Higgins,  A.  E.  Whyland,  David  S.  Bab- 
cock,  J.  A.  Wernberg,  D.  A.  Hulett,  F.  E.  Taylor,  Albert  Douglas,  Jr.,  Geo. 
A.  Boynton,  T.  E,  Pearsall,  N.  Townsend  Thayer,  David  Barnett,  Quincy  A. 
Atwood,  J.  P.  Cranford,  Jesse  Johnson,  Franklin  Allen,  J.  F.  Talmage,  John 
N.  Partridge. 

Table  C. — Charles  N.  Manchester,  Arthur  Dean,  Joel  W.  Hyde,  Gustave 
A.  Jahn,  James  E.  Hayes,  Walter  K.  Paye,  Leonard  Richardson,  George  C. 
White,  Jr.,  George  C.  White,  F.  H.  Lovell,  Albert  C.  Woodruff,  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Andrew  Jacobs,  Henry  Pratt,  John  L.  How,  Gustave  A.  Recknagel,  Thos. 
R.  Ball,  William  D.  Wade,  Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  Caskie  Harrison,  Seelye 
Benedict.  H.  C,  DuVal,  Mark  D.  Wilbur,  Henry  C.  Collins,  F.  Abbott  Ingalls, 
Isaac  H.  Cary,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Russell,  D.  M.  Somers,  Chas.  N.  Chadwick, 
Albert  W.  Newell,  Silas  Condict,  PI.  H.  Perrin,  Chas.  M.  Clarke,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  George  C.  Bradley,  H.  B.  Moore. 

TableD.— Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Geo.  W.  Hunt,  C.  H.  Wheeler,  J.  A.  Tweedy, 
William  H.  Buffum,  W.  S.  Badger,  George  N.Wilcox,  Henry  Adams.  Jr.,  Sam'l 
Richards,  Schuyler  Walden,  Chas.  F.  Lawrence,  S.  S.  Blood,  H.  H.  Wheeler, 
James  W.  Ridgway.  Aug.  Van  Wyck.  Wm.  Barre,  Abram  Lott,  Wm.  Hester, 
Geo.  B.  Abbott,  Henry  J.  Cullen,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Rollins,  W.  B.  Davenport, 
Henry  A.  Moore,  E.  W.  Bliss,  E.  Spicer,  Francis  L.  Hine,  Henry  E.  Ide,  John 

F.  Owings,  M.  N.  Packard,  J.  Lester  Keep,  Henry  Hentz,  Almet  F.  Jenks, 
Landon  Carter  Gray,  Willard  Bartlett,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  St.  Clair  McKelway. 

Table  E. — James  S.  Case,  Eugene  L.  Maxwell,  Abraham  Sanger,  H.  R. 
Heath,  George  A.  Price,  R.  N.  Denison,  John  S.  James,  E.  C.  Kimball,  Ira 
A.  Kimball,  George  H.  Staynor,  Henry  S.  Ives,  Elihu  Dwight,  James  O.  Mc- 
Dermott,  James  S.  Stearns,  James  Brady,  H.  D.  Brookman,  G.  S.  Hutchinson, 
E.  H.  Kellogg,  Charles  A.  Moore,  George  L.  Pease,  William  C.  DeWitt, 
Stephen  Condit,  H.  W.  Slocum.  Jr.,  Albert  S.  Hoyt,  Charles  A.  Hoyt,  E.  A. 
Seccomb,  Charles  P.  Williams,  E.  A.  Lewis,  John  G.  Johnson,  N.  W.  Josselyn, 
George  H.  Prentiss,  Rodney  C.  Ward,  H.  A.  Tucker,  H.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  D.  C. 
McEwen. 
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Table  F.— John  B.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Wheelock,  A.  I.  Ormsbee,  H.  Judd, 

C.  W.  House,  Rev.  Jno.  Rhey  Thompson,  Benjamin  Estes,  George  W.  Brush, 
WiUiam  G.  Creamer,  Edwin  Atkins,  Philander  Shaw,  J.  M.  Leavitt,  S.  E. 
Howard.  S.  V.  Lowell,  Henry  Coffin,  William  H.  Taylor,  J.  N.  Kalley,  E.  B. 
Litchfield,  R.  W.  Ropes,  Amory  T.  Skerry,  Amos  Robbins,  S.  S.  Guy,  James 
S.  Bailey,  William  Coit,  Charles  H.  Parsons,  William  T.  Cross,  Alfred  F. 
Cross,  Arthur  B.  Hart,  J.  R.  Cowing,  I.  A.  Whitman,  J.  A.  Cowing,  Noah  R. 
Hart,  H.  W.  Cowing,  Charles  A.  Denny,  Henry  C.  Hulbert. 

Table  G.— Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  Rev.  W.  A.  Snively,  D. 
D.,  J.  Spencer  Turner,  J.W.  Frothingham,  Julian  T.  Davies,  Thomas  S.  Moore, 
W.  A.  White,  E.  H.  Litchfield,  H.  E.  Pierrepoint,  Jr.,  James  R.  Taylor,  C.  J. 
Lowrey,  A.  Van  Sinderen,  Henry  Sheldon,  Charles  Pratt,  C.  M.  Pratt,  F.  B. 
Pratt,  Edwin  Packard,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Spencer  Trask,  Seth  Low,  S.  V. 
White,  Frederick  Cromwell,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Alfred  T.  White,  W.  A.  Pierre- 
pont, B.  T.  Frothingham,  Henry  K.  Sheldon,  Frederick  A.  Ward,  Bryan  H. 
Smith,  W.  B.  Leonard,  W.  T.  Hatch,  F.  L.  Babbett,  W.  O.  Pratt,  W.  B. 
Mossman. 

Table  H.— B.  F.  Tracy.  Geo.  G.  Reynolds,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  E.  E. 
Eames,  R.  S.  Roberts,  Wm.  H.  Wallace,  Wm.  H.  Nichols,  Geo.  F.  Gregory, 
James  H.  Thorpe,  Thos.  S.  Thorpe,  Robert    H.  Thompson,  D.  P.  Templeton, 

D.  L.  Proudfit,  Henry  E.  Pratt,  Chas.  A.  Pratt,  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner,  George  J. 
Laighton,  M.  W.  Robinson,  Wm.  H.  Williams,  R.  D.  Benedict,  Augustus 
Storrs,  O.  A.  Gager,  James  B.  Dewson,  Henry    Emerson,  John    E.  Dwight,  H. 

D.  Norris,  Wm.  W.  Wickes,  Wm.  W.  Rossiter,  T.  L.  Woodruff,  Reuben 
Leland,  James  E.  Dean,  Wm.  C.  Wallace,  David  A.  Boody,  Wm.  H.  Bennett, 
C.  S.  Brainerd.  A.  J.  Perry. 

Table  I.— Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Geo.  Follett.  James  H.  Pratt,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Jr, 
Marvin  T.  Lyon,  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  John  P.  Adams,  George  M.  Nichols, 
Rufus  L.  Scott,  John  A.  Quintard,  O.  T.  Jennings,  A.  G.  Jennings,  James  P. 
Wallace,  Alva  Lewis,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jr.,  M.  S.  Beach,  Geo.  D.  Mackay,  H. 
B.  Barnes,  A.  S.  Barnes.  A.  C.  Barnes,  E.  M.  Barnes,  W.  D.  Barnes,  John  T. 
Sherman,  Henry  Elliott,  John  E.  Jacobs,  Edward  E.  Hoyt,  E.  F.  Beadle,  Nel- 
son J.  Gates,  William  Adams,  L.  W.  Manchester,  Ezra  D.  Barker,  John  W. 
Sedgwick,  E.  G.  Webster,  C.  R.  Duxbury,  A.  W.  Follett,  J.  B.  Elliott. 

Table  J. — Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Bernard  Peters,  L.    M.   Fiske,  Alonzo  Slote, 

E.  G.Blackford,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  James  Applegate,  R.  M.  Gray,  E.  Clif- 
ford Wadsworth,  Daniel  T.  Wilson,  Chas.  H.  Russell,  Sherlock  Austin,  Wm.  H. 
Gaylor,  A.  C.  Hockmeyer.  Timothy  Perry,  Daniel  L.  Northup,  George  R.  Con- 
ner, Ambrose  Snow,  George  H.  Fisher,  Rev.  Newland  Maynard,  Wm.  C. 
Bryant,  John  H.  Shults,  John  H.  Schumann,  William  B.  Hurd,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Tonjes,  Bernard  Gallagher,  George  C.  Barclay.  H.  Clay  Swain,  A.  H.  Creagh, 
J.  Culbert  Palmer,  A.  W.  Higgins,  Ed.  C.  Wallace,  Warren  E.  Smith,  I.  M. 
Bonn,  E.  R.  Kennedy,  Silas  B.  Dutcher. 


• 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

Oysters. 

Soups. 
Broth  Chatelaine. 

Green  Turtle. 

Side  Dishes. 

Olives. 

Radishes. 

Celery. 

Timbales,  Queen's 

style. 

non,  Joinville. 

Fish. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Potatoes   Hollandaise. 

Removes. 

Filet  of  Beef,  Piemontaise  fashion. 

Cauliflower  Damezac 

Entrees. 

Young  Turkeys,  Toulousaine.  Sweetbread  Grammont. 

French  Peas.  String  Beans. 

Terrapin,   Baltimore  style. 

Punch  Venetian. 

Game. 

Canvas-back.  Quails. 

Cold. 

Terrine  of  Goose  Liver,  with  Truffles. 

Salad. 

Sweets  and  Confectionery. 

Plum  Pudding,  Sabayon 

Wafers,  Chantilly.  Fruit  Jelly.  Fancy  Ice  Creams. 

Pyramids.  *  Assorted  Cake. 

Coffee. 

When  the  company  had  assembled  at  the  tables,  Rev. 
ALBERT  J.  Lyman,  pronounced  the  following  grace: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  whose  way  Thou  didst  guide,  and  whose  wants  Thou 
didst  satisfy,  we  acknowledge  Thy  bounty  and  crave  Thy 
blessing.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  histories  we  are  assembled 
to  remember.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  ample  store  provided 
in  our  land, — a  land  by  Thy  Providence  opened,  and  in  Thy 
wisdom  appointed,  to  the  service  among  men  of  a  just  liberty 
and  a  reasonable  faith.  We  acknowledge  Thy  goodness  in 
maintaining  for  us,  undecayed,  the  fruit  of  former  toils, — in 
the  peace  and  the  power  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  unto 
our  people,  so  that  strength  and  hope  have  come  to  the  hearts 
of  Thy  true  servants  throughout  all  the  world.  Grant  us  now, 
therefore,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  in  reverence  and  gratitude, 
we  may  partake  of  Thy  gifts,  and  that,  both  now  and  always, 
we  may  in  all  things  continually  honor  Thy  truth  and  Thy 
Name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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ADDRESS  OF   HON.  JOHN  WINSLOW,  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Boooklyn, 
Guests  and  Friends : 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  our  Society  continues 
to  prosper.  We  have  four  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and 
$13,239  in  the  treasury. 

At  this,  our  seventh  annual  dinner,  the  attendance  is  larger 
than  at  any  former  one.  There  are  three  hundred  and  forty 
gentlemen  present,  and  there  would  be  many  more  if  space 
and  tickets  could  be  had.  We  are  not  strong  in  numbers 
only.  What  occasion  brings  together  such  a  body  of  gentle- 
men as  we  see  here  to-night?  If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
looking  down  on  this  brilliant  scene,  they  must  feel  the  flush 
of  honest  paternal  pride.     [Applause.] 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  recognize  that  this  Society 
has  had  a  good,  influential,  steadfast  and  generous  helper  from 
its  beginning,  in  our  excellent  friend,  now  our  President 
Emeritus,  Mr.  Silliman.  [General  applause,  with  cheering,  the 
compa?iy  rising;  Mr.  Silliman  bowed  his  acknowledgment?]  That 
he  now  receives  your  assurances  of  high  respect  and  warm 
regard  is,  we  trust,  pleasing  to  him,  as  we  know  it  is  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.     [Renewed  applause.] 

That  we  may  the  better  see  and  understand  the  life  of  the 
Pilgrims,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  blessings  of  our  advanc- 
ing civilization,  of  which  they  were  deprived,  and  some  of  the 
evils  they  escaped. 

For  instance,  though  they  were  at  times,  blown  up  by  the 
Indians  and  by  other  enemies,  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  never  blown  up  by  a  steamboat  or 
steamship,  and  never  saw  one.  [Laughter.']  They  never  saw 
or  heard  a  rattling,  thundering  locomotive,  and  never  enjoyed 
a  railroad  collision.     [Laughter.] 

Nobody  in  their  time  could  calculate  the  next  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  Galileo,  though  a  scientific  contemporary,  was  not 
m  public  favor,  and  the  view  continued  to  prevail  that  "  the 
sun  do  move."  Ether  had  not  been  discovered  to  soothe 
their  wounds  and  pains.     What   a  pity  that  photography  was 
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not  known  to  them,  that  we  might  adorn  these  walls  with 
their  good  faces.  [Applause.']  Though  they  enjoyed  the 
Geneva  and  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  the  revised  ver- 
sion came  too  late  to  bless  them.  No  Henry  George  vexed 
or  fooled  them  with  new  born  land  problems.  [Applause.] 
The  earth  and  sea  were  theirs,  or  at  least  as  much  of  them  as 
they  cared  to  have  or  contend  Avith.  They  never  heard  the 
click  of  the  telegraph,  nor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  The  only  western  union  that  interested  them  was  a 
union  of  hearts  and  hands  in  a  common  cause  in  this  western 
world,  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth.     [Applause.] 

The  only  instance  of  watering  stock  that  distressed  them 
was  when  they  forded  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth 
Bay,  in  the  hard,  cold  winter,  looking  for  a  site  for  settlement. 
As  usual  with  stock  watering  operations,  it  did  not  bring  health 
and  happiness  to  all  concerned.  [Laughter.]  They  never 
heard  of  the  telephone.  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  Pilgrim 
Father  at  the  tube  of  a  telephone  crying,  "  Hello!  hello!" 
[Loud  Laughter.]  They  doubtless  believed  that  hell  was  a 
low  place,  but  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
their  views  on  that  subject  in  that  way.  They  never  en- 
joyed an  earthquake.  The  only  quake  that  ever  troubled 
them  and  made  them  sorrowful  was  the  shake  up  between 
the  Boston  Puritans  and  the  Boston  Quakers.  They  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  Ocean  Cable,  and  if  one  had  been 
produced  in  their  day,  they  would  have  doubtless  believed  it 
was  the  devil  himself  putting  his  tail  to  some  infernal  use 
in  the  deep  sea.  [Laughter.]  Neither  had  they  the  slightest 
conception  of  one  of  our  modern  inventions  in  the  science 
of  government  and  home  rule — I  mean  a  New  York  Alder- 
man. [Loud  Laughter.]  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  they  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  body  like  the  New  York  Aldermen  ?  It  is 
my  private  opinion  the  Pilgrims  would  have  triumphed  by 
freezing  them  out  and  by  thumping  their  wicked  heads  very 
hard  on  Plymouth  Rock.  [Applause.]  If  an  Anarchist  of 
the  Chicago  type  had  appeared  among  them,  striving  to  over- 
throw the  Mayflower  compact,  for  civil  government,  the  Pil- 
grims would,  in  the  first  place,  have  made  diligent  search  for 
his  brains,  and,  if  discovered,  would,  in  the  second  place,  have 
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left  them  scattered  near  the  aforesaid  Rock.  {Loud  applause] 
For  four  years  the  Pilgrims  had  neither  butter  nor  milk — not 
even  watered  milk.  No  Pilgrim  Father  owned  a  cow  until  March 
1624.  Neither  did  they  have  any  oleomargarine.  [Laughter.] 
This  article  of  prime  necessity  was  not  discovered  in  time  to 
fill  the  gap,  from  the  day  of  the  landing  until  the  cattle 
arrived.  With  oleo  to  nourish  them,  it  might  have  become 
a  leading  issue  when  they  elected  a  Governor,  as  it  seems  to 
have  become,  in  some  measure,  in  this  State,  on  the  question 
of  electing  a  United  States  Senator.     [Loud  Laughter] 

The  Pilgrims  had  no  navy.  No  naval  questions  of  "  struc- 
tural weakness,"  beset  them,  though  the  poor  little  Mayflower 
was,  it  is  said,  overstrained  ;  but  they  had  a  powerful  army, 
consisting  of  Captain  Standish  and  sixteen  men  armed  with 
"  match  locks."  Garfield  said,  "  President  Mark  Hopkins  and  a 
barn  would  make  a  university."  Rampant  Indians  found  that 
Captain  Standish  and  his  sixteen  made  an  invincible  army. 
[Applause] 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  acquainted 
with  Delmonico.  [Laughter]  How  in  the  world  they  got  along 
without  him  is  more  than  this  Society,  at  this  moment,  com- 
prehends. [Merriment]  Perhaps  they  did  not  see  the  im- 
portance of  their  landing,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  so  the  event 
was  not  celebrated  until  1769.  We  may  as  well  admit  that 
Delmonico  helps  us  see  it  in  its  true  light,  proportions  and 
magnitude.     [Laughter] 

But,  notwithstanding  these  deprivations,  the  good  Pilgrims 
brought  with  them  and  adopted  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  greatly  blessed  with  an  abiding  faith  in  Divine 
truth,  and  with  a  firm  belief  in,  and  love  for,  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  believed  in  and  upheld  Liberty  regulated  by 
Law.     [General  applause] 

We  are  here,  therefore,  to  commemorate  their  noble  prin- 
ciples and  high  achievements.  They  believed  in  Church  Life, 
in  civil  government  and  education.  In  planting  the  seeds  of 
Harvard  University  as  early  as  1636,  and  Yale  in  1700,  the 
Fathers  showed  the  great  care  they  had  for  education.  This 
early  planting  at  Cambridge,  by  John  Harvard,  aided  by  the 
general  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  has  now 
become  the  large  and  flourishing  tree  we  see  it  to  be,  standing 
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well  among  the  leading  universities  of  the  world.  [Applause.'] 
Yale,  though  younger,  stands  among  the  best,  and  is  showing 
vigorous  growth.  [Applause.]  But  it  is  wonderful  how  near 
such  a  beacon  light  of  intelligence  the  shades  of  darkness 
may  prevail. 

Here  was  Harvard  planted  in  a  wilderness.  In  its  early 
time  it  had  two  Indian  students  from  the  woods.  Mr.  Lowell 
said  the  other  day  in  his  elegant  discourse  at  fair  Harvard, 
where  was  witnessed  a  most  impressive  literary  spectacle,  that 
the  "  College  succeeded  in  keeping  but  one  of  these  wild 
creatures  long  enough  to  make  a  graduate  of  him,  and  he 
thereupon  vanished  into  the  merciful  shadow  of  the  past."  In 
other  words,  they  both  took  to  the  woods.  [Laughter.]  Years 
ago,  Holmes  referring  to  this  creature  from  the  wild  forest, 
wrote  : 

"  And  who  was  on  the  catalogue 

When  college  was  begun  ? 
Two  nephews  of  the  President, 

And  the  professor's  son; 
They  turned  a  '  little  Injun  '  by, 

As  brown  as  any  bun; 
Lord,  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 

The  freshman  class  of  one." 

It  was,  doubtless  such  scenes  as  this  that  stirred  the  pious 
mind  of  the  famous  Indian  missionary,  John  Elliott.  [Laugh- 
ter^ 

A  freshman  class  of  one  !  As  the  army  that  marched  to 
the  sea  would  be  likely  to  look  upon  an  army  such  as  was  led 
by  Captain  Miles  Standish,  so  the  throngs  that  now  fill  the 
classes  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  similar  institutions,  may  look 
back  at  the  "  The  two  nephews  of  the  President  and  the  pro- 
fessor's son,"  also  at  the  '  little  Injun.'      [Applause.] 

While  these  powerful  contrasts  denote  our  great  progress, 
let  us  remember  t(iat  the  beginnings  were  inspired  by  a  spirit 
that  made  this  progress  possible.  The  sense  of  duty  and  the 
military  ardor  that  filled  the  soul  of  Standish  and  other  heroes 
in  the  early  time,  made  it  easier  and  surer  for  the  country  to 
have  in  the  hour  of  its  great  need,  a  Sherman  and  a  Grant. 
[General  applause.] 

But  here  is  another  illustration  in  Connecticut  this  time,  of 
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how  the  shades  of  bad  literature,  if  not  of  darkness,  may  pre- 
vail near  another  beacon  light,  Yale  University.  The  case  is 
this  :  A  man  went  to  his  grocer  the  other  day  in  New  Lon- 
don, not  far  from  Yale  University,  and  mixed  up  Yale's  Eng- 
lish and  the  King's  English  in  this  manner:  He  said  "he 
wanted  an  empty  barrel  of  flour  to  make  a  hen-coop  for  his 
bulldog."     [Laughter^ 

Here  we  see  again  how,  by  the  side  of  resplendant  light, 
ignorance,  if  not  barbarism,  may  prevail.  We  were  told  by 
the  same  poet  at  Harvard,  on  the  occasion  of  its  late  magnifi- 
cent celebration,  that  so  liberally  does 

"  Harvard's  beacon  shed  its  unspent  rays," 
"  A  brighter  radiance  gilds  the  roofs  of  Yale." 

This  being  so,  let  us  hope  all  things  will  be  set  right  in  due 
course,  in  New  London  and  elsewhere.     [Laughter."] 

It  is  true  to-day,  as  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  saw  it 
was  true  in  their  day — that  the  warfare  of  knowledge  against 
barbarism  is  eternal.  The  vigilance  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities  in  this  fight,  gives  us  the  comforting 
hope  that  our  free  institutions  may  be  perpetuated  ;  that  we 
may  keep  our  "  Liberty  regulated  by  Law."  [General applause.] 


You  will  now  please  rise  in  your  places  and  drink  to 
'THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 
(The  toast  was  drank  standing,  followed  by  applause) 


{The  President  then  resumed) — I  am  sure  that  the  words  I 
am  about  to  read  from  this  programme  are  in  your  minds  and 
hearts  already, — 

"A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  TO  GEN.  SHERMAN." 

General  Sherman  is  so  well  known  to  us  all  that  I  shall  not  in- 
dulge in  a  single  word  of  eulogy  ;  but  he  tells  a  story  of  himself, 
in  Volume  2  of  his  Memoirs,  page  290,  of  which  this  occasion 
reminds  me.    He  says  that,  as  the  army  was  marching  along  on 
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the  road  leading  to  Cheraw,  during  its  great  march  to  the  Sea  ; 
and  after  working  its  way  up  through  the  Carolinas,  and  near  the 
Peedee  River,  he  was  one  morning  riding  along  on  his  famous 
Lexington  horse,  a  dancing,  prancing,  spirited  steed,  when  he 
saw  a  colored  man  standing  by  the  roadside,  and  asked  him 
about  the  road  to  Cheraw.  The  colored  patriot  gave  all  the 
desired  information,  and  the  General  went  on.  In  a  moment 
or  two  General  Barry  came  up,  and  seeing  the  colored  man 
standing  there,  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  "  Why," 
said  the  colored  man,  "  they  tell  me  that  Massa  Sherman  is 
coming  along  this  way,  and  I  am  waiting  to  see  him."  "  Why," 
said  General  Barry,  "  that  is  General  Sherman  that  you  were 
just  talking  with.  See  him  down  the  road  there  ?  "  The  col- 
ored man  looked,  and  exclaimed,  "  De  great  God  !  Look  at 
dat  horse  !  "  Now  we  are  inclined  to  amend  that  a  little,  and 
say,  "  Good  Heavens,  look  at  that  rider  !  "  [Laughter  and  loud 
applause.']  The  General  adds  that  the  colored  man  walked 
along  with  him  about  a  mile  and  seemed  to  think  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  horse  than  of  the  rider.  Let  me  present  the  rider. 
[  Vociferous  applatise,  the  company  rising-  and  giving  "  Three 
cheers  and  a  tiger  for  old  Tecumsek"] 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — I  thank  the  members  of 
this  most  honorable  body  for  the  delicate  manner  in  which  you 
have  called  me  to  my  feet.  [Applause.]  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  recalling  some  little  reminiscences  recorded  by  myself, 
which  should  teach  me  to  be  silent, — if  our  stories  are  to  be 
quoted  against  ourselves.  [Laughter. .]  And  I  certainly  compli- 
ment you  this  evening,  friends  of  Brooklyn,  compatriots,  fellow- 
descendants  from  honored  parents,  upon  this  magnificent  testi- 
monial to  the  virtues  of  your  sires.  [Applause.']  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  have  passed  since  a  little  "  band  of  weary 
wanderers  "  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  began  that  series  of 
events  which  has  gone  on,  is  still  going  on,  and  which,  I  trust, 
will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  Honoring  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors, 
you  add   to  the  glory  of  our  country  and   to  its  perpetuity. 
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[Applause.']  And  though  you  are  not  surrounded  by  the  bare 
rocks  and  the  cold  waters  of  the  sea  which  confronted  the  Pil- 
grims as  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  you  are  none  the  less  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  in  the  progress  of 
great  events.  You  do  well  to  honor  your  ancestors  and  their 
sturdy  character  and  virtues.  In  like  manner,  let  the  Cavaliers 
of  the  South  honor  theirs  ;  let  the  sturdy  Germans  and  Dutch- 
men, right  here  in  New  York,  honor  their  ancestry.  They  have 
all  come  to  unite  in  making  the  one  common  destiny  in  which 
your  forefathers,  it  may  be,  were  the  chief  pioneers.  [Applause.] 

It  so  happened  that  I,  in  boyhood,  saw  the  little  white  emi- 
grant wagon  wending  its  way  to  the  far  west  when  Indiana 
was  the  frontier.  I  remember  the  wagons  going  by  the  old 
National  road  to  the  Wabash,  then  a  far  distant  land.  Again, 
I  have  seen  them  start  from  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the 
plains  of  Colorado  ;  yea,  I  was  in  California  when  the  first 
great  emigration  of  our  race  came  across  the  mountains,  forty 
years  ago.  Eighty  human  beings,  with  bodies  and  souls  like 
those  of  our  ancestors,  and  like  your  own,  with  warm  hearts 
beating,  then  as  now,  were  caught  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  snows,  just  forty 
years  ago,  and  out  of  the  eighty,  thirty-eight  perished ;  and  it 
is  said  that  many  of  the  survivors  were  kept  alive  by  eating  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and  that  some  were  killed 
in  order  to  feed  the  living.  They  were  men  and  women  as 
good  as  we,  bound  upon  the  same  general  purpose  to  open  up 
new  lands  and  create  a  new  civilization.  In  the  spring  of 
1S47,  a  few  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  mountain  to  Sut- 
ter's Fort,  then  a  solitary  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
carrying  the  news,  when  brave  men  buckled  on  their  snow- 
shoes,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  brought  the  survivors  in, 
where  they  were  welcomed  with  the  best  fare  the  rescuers 
possessed.  I  was  in  California  at  the  time,  and  saw  some  of 
the  poor  miserable  wretches,  and  none  of  us  had  the  heart  to 
accuse  them  of  having  killed  their  fellows,  in  order  that  the 
few  might  survive.     [Applause.] 

Still  later,  I  saw  the  immigration  of  1848  and  1849  °f 
50,000  people,  men,  aged  men,  young  and  sturdy  men,  and 
even  women  and  little  children  toddling  along  by  the  side  of 
their  ox-wagons.     They  came  to    California    over   the    same 
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Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  same  winter  storms  threatened  them. 
It  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  necessary  to  advertise  for  sixty 
days  in  order  to  expend  a  few  dollars  of  public  money  ;  and 
the  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  who  commanded  the  troops 
in  California,  General  Parsifer  F.  Smith,  ordered  the  quarter- 
master, Captain  Folsom,  to  lay  aside  $  100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  three  parties  to  cross  the  mountains,  whom  he 
ordered  not  to  return  westward  until  every  emigrant  had  safely 
crossed  to  the  Plains  of  the  Sacramento.  [Applause.]  Were  the 
same  thing  to  occur  to-day,  he  would  have  to  advertise  for 
sixty  days  in  the  newspapers  of  the  neighborhood,  before  he 
could  spend  a  cent.  [Laughter  and  applause."]  I  had  occasion 
recently  to  overhaul  the  papers  of  the  officer  who  was  en- 
trusted with  this  noble  errand,  worthy  the  virtue  of  your 
ancestors,  Major  D.  H.  Rucker,  now  a  retired  officer  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  found  the  list  of  names,  to  whom  had  been  issued 
such  items  as  forty  pounds  of  bacon,  thirty  pounds  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  a  bag  of  flour,  etc.,  for  his  train.  Some  of  those 
same  men,  thus  rescued  certainly  from  great  suffering  and,  it 
may  be,  from  death,  by  the  hands  of  a  gallant  soldier  whose 
name,  very  likely,  is  forgotten  by  most  of  you  that  sit  by  these 
tables  to-night,  are  now  useful,  rich  and  influential  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  held  in  high  honor  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  "  Pioneers"  as  "  Forty-niners."     [Loud  applause.] 

Great  deeds,  my  friends  have  been  done  since  Plymouth 
Rock  was  first  touched  by  the  feet  of  your  ancestors  ;  great 
deeds  are  now  being  done.  The  same  civilization  that  they 
planted  has  formed  States,  whose  soil  has  since  been  watered 
by  the  blood  of  as  good,  brave  and  gallant  men  as  ever  trod 
the  earth.     [Applause.] 

And  I  hope  that  in  being  the  bearer  of  such  a  message  to 
you,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  detract  one  iota  or  parti- 
cle from  the  character  of  those  noble  men  who  first  landed  and 
organized  out  of  nothing  a  society  which  grew  to  be  a  colony, 
and  from  a  colony  to  a  State,  and  from  one  State  to  the  manyr 
which  compose  this  glorious  Union,  whose  branches  spread  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  West,  to  the  Lakes  on  the  North,  and 
to  Mexico  on  the  South.  They  were  your  ancestors,  and  you 
to-day  in  Brooklyn  are  enjoying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.     [Applause.] 
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I  congratulate  you  upon  living  in  this  day,  instead  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
this  very  moment  trains  of  Pullman  cars  are  speeding  past 
Donner's  Lake,  where  to  the  passengers  are  still  pointed  out 
the  stumps  of  trees  that  were  cut  off  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground,  where  Donner's  party  perished  in  the  deep  snows 
of  1845.  There  is  a  great  contrast  between  that  day  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  frigid  winter  which  our  forefathers 
endured  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  ago,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this,  as  illus- 
trated by  your  magnificent  banquet,  on  the  other.  Look  at 
these  walls  and  ceilings  brilliant  with  flowers,  evergreens  and 
guady  banners,  look  around  you  at  the  faces  of  your  con- 
temporaries and  see  the  lines  of  refinement,  of  cultivation  and 
of  wealth.  God  knows  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  all  these  blessings 
to  the  very  limit  of  life,  and  may  you  also  transmit  the  hardier 
virtues  of  your  ancestors  down  to  the  latest  generation. 

Yes,  my  friends,  you  do  well  to  honor  the  virtues  of  your 
ancestors.  Forget  their  little  foibles,  but  remember  the  seeds 
of  independent  thought  and  hardy  endurance  which  they 
planted  in  that  soil  whose  fruits  are  now  enjoyed,  not  only  in 
America,  but  by  all  freemen  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Again  I  thank  you,  and  wherever  two  or  three  of  the 
sons  of  sturdy  old  New  England  meet  together,  there  will  I  be 
most  happy  to  be  as  one  of  them,  until  I,  too,  am  called  to 
that  rest  toward  which  we  all  are  hastening  so  fast.  [General 
applause '.] 


President  Winslow  : — The  next  regular  toast  is 

"THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE." 

I  confess  that  I  now  have  an  embarrassing  and  delicate 
duty  to  perform.  I  am  about  to  introduce  a  youthful  and 
inexperienced  public  speaker.  [Laughter.']  We  don't  exactly 
know  how  he  will  get  through.  We  do  know  that  he  can 
speak  up  very  well/<?r  his  dinner  to  a  court  and  jury,  but  how 
he  will  speak  after  dinner,  who  can  tell  ?     [Laughter.']     What 
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he  is  going  to  talk  about,  I  cannot  guess,  except  that  I  heard  a 
remark  from  him  just  now  to  the  effect  that  he  came  over  the 
East  River  Bridge  to-night  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  its 
strength.  Possibly  he  regards  the  fact  that  it  brought  him 
safely  over,  as  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  strong.  \_Laaghter.~\ 
At  any  rate,  we  are  all  very  glad  to  see  our  friend,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  you,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate.  [Applause. ~\ 


ADDRESS   OF  HON.   JOSEPH   H.  CHOATE. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn  : 

I  observe  that  the  next  speaker  after  me,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  Yale  University,  who  was 
assigned  to  speak  to  the  toast,  "  The  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
New  England,"  has  failed  to  appear.  I,  accordingly,  propose, 
as  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  my  remarks,  to  talk  until  the  next 
speaker  but  one  after  me,  begins.  [Laughter,"]  And  if  you  can 
tell  how  long  that  will  be,  you  will  be  better  timekeeper  than 
the  great  chronometer  in  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. There  is  time  enough,  too;  there  is  no  need  for  being 
in  a  hurry. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  another  story  of  another 
darkey,  related  by  General  Sherman,  in  his  ever  memorable 
Memoirs.  During  the  War,  when  he  was  making  that  great, 
historic  march  through  Georgia,  [Applause.]  General  Sherman, 
the  Miles  Standish  of  our  generation,  [Cheering.']  for  we  know 
that  Miles  Standish  marched  a  triumphant  army  through  all 
the  country  that  there  was  in  his  day.  [Laughter.]  Well,  in 
his  triumphant  progress,  he  came  to  Howell  Cobb's  plantation, 
and  the  Yankees  whom  he  led,  squatted  and  took  possession 
for  the  night.  A  darkey,  hearing  that  the  great  deliverer  of 
America  and  of  his  race  had  come,  and  looking,  with  admira- 
tion upon  his  features,  exclaimed  :  '  This  nigger  will  have  no 
sleep  to-night ! '  "And  so,"  the  General  continues  in  his  charm- 
ing record,  "  when  we  marched  on  and  on,  and  finally  reached 
the  Sea  and  there  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  over  our 
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welcoming  gunboats  by  the  shore,  I,  too,  remembered  the 
exclamation  of  the  old  darkey,  and  repeated  in  the  same  fervid 
spirit,  '  This  nigger  will  have  no  sleep  to-night,'  "  {Cheers  and 
laughter. ~\  When  I  look  around  me  upon  this  "sea  of  up- 
turned faces"  and  swollen  forms,  {Laughter.']  I,  too,  believe 
that  I  can  exclaim,  on  your  behalf,  as  there  is  time  enough, 
"  These  niggers  will  have  no  sleep  to-night."  {Laughter  arid 
cheers%~] 

What  was  that  you  said  about  the  Bridge,  Mr.  President  ? 
{Laughter.]  As  I  came  with  the  six  o'clock  crowd  to-night, 
on  a  three-cent  fare,  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  that  greatest 
triumph  of  modern  art,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  the 
question,  which  can  by  and  by  only  be  answered  in  one  way, 
"  Why  any  longer  two  cities?  Why  ever  two  New  England 
Societies?"  That  teeming  tide  of  life  that  pours  over  the 
Bridge  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  demonstrates  that  each 
city  is  always  in  full  possession  of  its  sister,  proves  that  the 
swift  river  that  divides  them  is  only  the  thread  that  binds  their 
fortunes  together.  The  cars  that  keep  flying  across  it  with 
the  swiftness  of  steam,  bearing  the  living  streams  of  humanity 
across,  are  but  the  shuttles  that  are  weaving  these  two  great 
municipalities  into  one — one  and  inseparable,  forever.  [Ap- 
plause J\  We  are  ready  for  it  on  our  side  now.  If  you  will 
give  us  your  judges  and  your  voters,  we  will  give  you  our 
whole  Board  of  Aldermen.  {Great  merriment.]  If  you  will 
give  us  your  property  we  will  throw  in  our  taxes,  {Continued 
laughter,]  And  on  the  principle  that  equality  is  equity,  who 
shall  deny  that  this  will  be  a  fair  exchange  ?  Then  what 
reason  is  there  for  the  being  of  this  separate  New  England 
Society  ?  Are  we  not  all  men  and  brethren  ?  and  haven't  I 
seen  scores  of  these  gentlemen  before  me, — the  same  Salem 
men,  and  Boston  men,  and  New  London  men,  and  Worcester 
men  hovering  around  the  tables  of  the  New  York  Delmonico's 
at  our  Pilgrim  dinners?  I  know  why  you  did  it.  It  was  not 
simply  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history;  it  was  not  simply  to 
set  up  the  landmark  of  the  2 1st,  as  the  day  of  the  landing 
instead  of  the  22d,  but  it  was  to  give  a  practical  demonstration 
of  that  good  old  maxim  that  as  "  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  the  greatest  ben- 
efactor of  his  time  ;  "  so  he  who  makes  two  dinners  to  be  eaten 
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in  one  day  does  more  for  the  people  of  Brooklyn  than  anybody- 
else.   [Laughter  and  cheers.'] 

I  have  listened  with  delight  to  the  opening  remarks  of 
your  presiding  officer,  and  I  must  say  that  never,  until  to-night, 
did  I  fully  realize  the  matchless  virtues  of  "  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup."  [Laughter.]  I  have  been  reading  about  it  in  the 
advertisements  all  my  life,  and  I  have  there  observed  that 
when  an  infant  has  overgorged  his  stomach,  and  has  partaken 
too  freely  from  the  bottle,  [Laughter.]  this  admirable  com- 
pound soothes  and  softens  the  child.  [Laughter.]  But  what  a 
signal  demonstration  of  the  virtues  here  to-night,  when  a  single 
dose,  administered  to  three  hundred  and  forty  full-grown  men, 
who  have  been  eating  and  drinking  solidly  for  two  hours  and 
a  half,  puts  them,  within  ten  minutes,  in  absolute  good  humor 
with  themselves  and  with  all  mankind,  so  that  they  are  ready 
to  encounter,  without  a  murmur,  the  perils  of  the  tempest,  the 
assaults  of  savages,  and  the  dangers  of  famine  that  welcomed 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  as  they  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  always  heard  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
bear  the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  people  afar  off,  but  when 
those  are  our  own  sires,  who  begat  us  eight  and  ten  generations 
removed,  why  it  is  well  to  be  fortified  with  such  an  admirable 
and  charming  compound.  [Applause.]  But,  seriously,  gentle- 
men, I  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  elevation  of  this  gentle- 
man to  the  chair  that  he  now  occupies,  and  him  upon  the  honor 
of  holding  it.  Who  would  not  rather  be  President  of  this  body 
of  men  than  be  a  member  of  either  house  of  Congress  or  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  [Applause]  He  is  an 
instance  of  that  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  heridity,  a  charming  and 
fascinating  study.  One  of  the  signal  demonstrations  of  it  is 
the  cropping-out  of  the  personal  features  and  characteristics 
of  a  remote  ancestor  in  his  far-distant  posterity.  If  you  have 
read  the  annals  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  as  you  ought  to  have 
done,  you  have  read  that,  in  1633,  one  Edward  Winslow  was 
chosen  Governor  of  the  Colony,  in  the  place  of  Governor 
Bradford,  who  had  served  for  many  years,  and  who  was  then, 
by  his  own  importunity,  let  off.  He  served  his  country  faith- 
fully on  missions  to  England.  He  was  there  taken  by  the 
government  at  home,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  which  he  gave 
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his  valuable  life.     The  poetical  chronicler  of  that  day  says  of 
him — mark  the  words,  for  you  will  recognize  the  resemblance; 

"  Winslow,  a  man  of  chiefest  trust, 
Whose  life  was  sweet  and  conversation  just, 
Whose  parts  and  wisdom  most  men  did  excel, 
An  honor  to  his  place,  as  all  can  tell," 

[Applause. ~] 

Forty  years  afterwards  there  was  another  Governor  Winslow 
chosen  by  the  Plymouth  Colony.  A  son  of  the  first  governor 
of  the  same  name,  who  held  the  office  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  great  King  Philip's  War  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close.  When  he  died,  the  chronicler  said  of  him, — and 
you  will  note  the  resemblance  again,  "  He  was  a  worthy  and 
well-accomplished  gentlemen  ;  deservedly  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, being  a  true  friend  of  their  religious  liberties  ;  generous, 
facetious,  affable  and  sincere  ;  qualities  incident  to  the  family ." 
[Laughter  and  applause']  Need  I  give  you  any  further  reason 
why  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  President  you  have  chosen  ? 

But  while  I  praise  the  rising  sun,  I  also  bow  to  him  whose 
race  is  run.  [Laughter  and  cheers.']  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen, 
whether  there  were  any  Sillimansin  the  Mayflower.  Probably 
there  were  not,  but  I  know  that  three  lives  like  his  will  carry 
us  back  into  actual  and  personal  contact  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  themselves ;  and  that  all  the  way  back  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  you  won't  find  a  more  courteous  gentleman  or 
a  truer  chip  of  Plymouth  Rock  itself.  [Applatcse.]  You  do 
well  to  honor  him,  gentlemen ;  you  do  not  have  such  a  treasure 
always  with  you.  [Renewed  applause.]  He  was  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn  when  there  were  only  7,000  people  in  this  city, 
whose  population  has  grown  to  710,000.  He  was  one  of  four- 
teen children;  a  genuine  descendant  of  John  Alden  and  Pris- 
cilla  Mullins.  He  came  of  that  good  old  original  stock  of 
which  we  may  say  that  all  the  Pilgrim  fathers  continued  to 
have  children  while  life  and  health  and  being  lasted,  and  the 
Pilgrim  mothers  endured,  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  and  before 
vital  statistics  had  run  out,  as  they  have  in  these  degenerate 
days.  [Continued  laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  why,  in  Heaven's  name  did  you  call  on  me 
to  speak  for  the  "  Day  We  Celebrate  ?  "  One  who  has  been 
doing  nothing  but  drink  to  it  and  speak  of  it,  to  your  personal 
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knowledge,  any  time  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Why 
didn't  you  assign  it  to  General  Sherman,  or  to  Judge  Davis,  who 
possibly  might  have  evolved  some  new  idea  out  of  their  inner 
consciousness?  I  think  you  deserve  to  be  a  little  abused  for 
it,  and  I  proceed  to  do  so.  [Laughter '.]  I  think  you  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  the  Pilgrim  fathers  could  look  in  upon  us 
to-night,  a  flush  of  paternal  pride  and  admiration  would  over- 
spread their  features.  You  couldn't  have  said  anything  more 
false  to  History  than  that.  The  Day  We  Celebrate  !  How, 
in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  celebrate  it  ?  With  the  drinking  of 
toasts,  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  with  this  comprehensive 
riotous  living  !  Why,  if  there  is  anything  that  could  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  and  the  religious  instincts  and  spirit 
of  your  Pilgrim  sires,  it  would  be  just  such  a  scene  as  this,  and 
instead  of  a  "flush  of  paternal  pride  and  admiration  "  over- 
coming their  features,  they  would  have  drawn  back  from  the 
door  in  horror  and  disgust.  Why,  in  1631,  the  General  Court  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  pa?sed  an  act  that  anybody  found  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  drinking  of  toasts  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
two  shillings,  and  to  stand  in  the  stocks  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
\Laughtcr.~\  Three  years  later  the  Court  of  Assistants  enacted, 
that  any  man  found  smoking  tobacco  in  public  should  be  fined 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  that  no  keeper  of  an  ordi- 
nary should,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  it  to  be  taken 
in  his  house.  So  there  are  two  penal  offences,  sir,  for  which 
each  man  in  this  company  would  be  entitled  to  have  his  ears 
cropped  and  to  be  stood  in  the  pillory  for  at  least  one  hour. 
Don't  tell  me  that  they  look  on  this  scene  with  pride  and 
admiration  !  They  would  have  said,  "  Who  are  the  people  that 
presume  to  be  singing  praises  and  smoking  pipes  and  segars 
in  our  honor?  How  do  they  live?  What  is  the  great  object 
of  their  life  ? "  And  when  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  answer,  "  They  are  chiefly  absorbed  in  making  money," 
how  would  our  Pilgrim  fathers  have  started  back  aghast. 
Because  our  Pilgrim  fathers  could  not  afford  to  make  money; 
they  were  engaged  in  better  things.  And  again  they  would 
have  asked,  "  Who  are  those  men  ?  What  are  their  occupa- 
tions ?  Are  they  honest  planters?  Are  they  preachers  of  the 
Word  ?  "  No  ;  mostly  lawyers,  brokers,  merchants.  Why,  we 
never  had  a  lawyer  for  the  first  fifty  years  in  all  New  England. 
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A  broker?  You  would  have  to  define  it,  just  as  you  would 
their  own  "  straddles  "  and  "  puts  "  and  "  calls  "  to  make  the 
men  of  the  Mayflower  comprehend  what  manner  of  man  it 
is.  The  fathers  would  not  know  who  they  were.  Merchants 
also,  were  unknown  among  them  in  the  first  generation. 
Their  moral  sense  being  thus  completely  overwhelmed,  how 
would  their  religious  instincts  have  started  when  they  put  the 
question,  "Well,  who  are  these  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  ?  Orthodox  Congregationalists  all  to  a 
man,  of  course  ? "  And  when  they  received  the  answer, 
Well,  yes ;  Brooklyn  Congregationalists,  [Laughter.]  a  hand- 
ful of  them  ;  and  the  rest  are,  what  ?  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Quakers, — men  believing,  each  one 
as  he  pleases,  and  letting  every  other  man  believe  as  he  likes, — 
I  think,  then,  that  good  old  Edward  Winslow,  with  head 
averted  and  downcast  eyes,  would  take  this  boy  of  his  lineage 
and  blood  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  away  from  this  place  and 
this  assemblage,  as  company  not  fit  to  be  kept  by  a  true  child 
of  the  Pilgrims.  [Laughter J] 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  go  on  and  say  a  great 
many  serious  things  about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  sufferings  that  they  endured  upon 
and  after  the  landing,  and  the  glorious  work  of  the  fathers  in 
founding  the  common  schools  and  colleges;  about  the  glory 
of  Harvard,  the  wondrous  virtues  of  John  Winthrop  and  John 
Eliot  and  Elder  Brewster,  and  of  Roger  Williams,  the  true 
founder  of  religious  liberty  in  America  and  in  the  world. 
[Applause.']  But  as  you  have  listened  to  me  with  extreme 
patience  and  consideration,  I  will  trespass  no  more  upon  you, 
but  bid  you  God-speed  and  farewell.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 


President  Winslow: — The  next  toast  upon  the  list   before 
me  is, 

"THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND— THE  FATHERS  FOUNDED  THEM  IN  THE  EARLY 
DAYS  ;  THEY  HAVE  KEPT  ALIVE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FATH- 
ERS IN  THE  LATER  DAYS." 

President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University,  who  was  to  have 
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responded  to  this  toast,  is  unfortunately  prevented  from  being 
with  us,  as  we  had  expected.  His  absence,  caused  by  the  death 
of  Professor  Kingsley,  of  Yale  University,  is  greatly  regretted 
by  us  all.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  the  toast  assigned  to  Presi- 
dent Dwight  and  proceed  to  the  next  thing  in  order,  which  is 
to  sing  two  verses  of  the  hymn  "America,"  and  in  order  that 
we  may  keep  in  order,  Mr.  Ali,  our  cornetist,  will  play  a  portion 
of  the  air  so  as  to  get  you  into  the  right  time  ;  after  that 
you  are  to  rise,  upon  his  signal,  and  sing  these  verses  with 
hearty  will. 

(The  company  then  rose  and  sang  the  following  with  excel- 
lent effect :) 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side, 
Let  Freedom  ring. 

"  Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing  ; 
Long  may  our  land  .be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light  ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King." 


President  Winslow: — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"THE    PURITAN    SPIRIT;   A    MIGHTY    FORCE 
IN  HUMAN  PROGRESS." 

I  will  say  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
though  he  may  not  be  known  to  you  all  as  well  as  he  is  to 
some  of  us,  that  some  signal  honors  have  come  to  him.  If  it 
were  not  for  referring  to  personal  matters,  I  should  say  that 
the  first  great  honor  that  came  to  him  was  that  he  was  my 
room-mate  at  Cambridge,  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  behaved 
pretty  well.  {Laughter?^      The   friendship   there    formed    has 
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never  suffered  a  jar.  In  his  professional  life  he  has  held  the 
office  of  District  Attorney,  an  office,  you  know,  which,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  includin  g  this  part,  "  means  business." 
But  the  district  in  which  our  friend  held  the  office  included 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  so,  of  course,  you  will  naturally  infer  the 
district  attorney  business  was  rather  dull.  In  its  traditions  and 
influence,  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  district  attorney.  [Applause.] 

But  another  honor  that  has  come  to  our  friend — and  I 
think  it  a  very  choice  one,  whatever  he  may  say  of  it — is,  that 
that  great  philanthropist  and  statesman,  Charles  Sumner,  in 
his  last  will  and  testament,  associated  him  with  the  poet 
Longfellow  as  his  literary  executor.  [Applause.]  The  burden 
of  that  office,  because  of  the  death  of  Longfellow,  has  come 
upon  our  friend.  How  ably,  capably,  and  faithfully  he  has 
performed  it  thus  far,  the  two  volumes  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, attest.  It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I  introduce  the 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS   OF   THE   HON.    EDWARD    L.    PIERCE. 

Your  President's  kind  words  call  up  precious  memories  of 
our  school  days  at  Cambridge  passed  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies.  We  were  young  then  ;  I  younger  than 
he,  though  you  would  hardly  believe  it ;  each  with  less  solid 
weight  than  we  now  have,  though  neither  had  then  a  lean 
and  hungry  look,  and  with  each  hope  elevating  and  joy  bright- 
ening his  crest.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  roots  of  his  character, 
I  have  watched  with  all  the  interest  of  early  friendship  his 
career  in  this  city  of  his  adoption.  As  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  chair  this  evening,  I  have  been  reminded  how  sturdy  and 
enduring  are  the  Puritan  characteristics,  even  in  person.  I  once 
remarked  to  one  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Adamses, 
how  strikingly  he  and  his  brothers  resembled  his  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  in  stature,  features  and  bald- 
ness. "  Perhaps  so,"  he  replied,  "  but,  after  all,  I  have  only 
one-eighth  of  my  grandfather  in  me."  Your  President  is,  I 
believe,  only  collaterally  connected  with,  and  also  removed 
many  generations  from,  Colonel  John  Winslow,  of  Marshfield, 
who  with  a  sad  heart  removed  the  Acadians,  so  that,  instead  of 
one-eighth,  he  may  not  have  one-thousandth  part  of  the  provin- 
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cial  officer's  blood  in  him.  But  the  historian  of  "  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  "  describes  him  at  the  time  of  that  transaction  as 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  with  double  chin,  smooth  forehead, 
arched  eyebrows,  round,  rubicund  face,  and  a  close  powdered 
wig — a  fair  description,  I  submit,  of  your  President,  Judge 
Winslow,  if  he  had  not  left  his  judicial  appendage  at  home. 
[Laughter."]  I  trust  I  do  not  anticipate  titles  for  more  than  a 
year.     [Cheers.] 

We  are  all  happy  to  be  at  a  New  England  dinner.  To  most 
of  you,  however,  it  is  a  greater  novelty  than  to  myself,  for  I 
sit  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  New  England  dinners 
during  a  year ;  [Laughter  and  cheers, ,]  not  all,  indeed,  so 
sumptuous  as  this  ;  for,  if  they  were,  my  household  and  myself 
would  hardly  live  to  complete  the  annual  round.     [Laughter.^ 

Your  President  has  mentioned  my  relations  to  the  late 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  friend  of  my  youth  and  later 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr.  Sumner's  last  appear- 
ance before  the  people,  his  last  public  words,  except  brief 
utterances  in  the  Senate,  were  at  the  New  England  dinner  in 
New  York,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  where  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  General  Sherman  as  fellow-guest ;  going,  as  he  said 
at  the  time,  under  pressure  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Cowdin,  and 
taking  the  only  holiday  he  had  allowed  himself  in  a  long 
public  service.  His  tribute  to  the  Pilgrims  marks  the  end  of 
his  career,  as  his  oration  on  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations," 
in  1845,  marks  its  beginning. 

It  is  always  most  pleasant  to  me  to  find  myself  among  the 
New  Englanders  of  New  York;  for  I  have  to  confess  to  a  kind 
of  feeling  that  better  than  a  New  Englander  at  home  is  a  New 
Englander  transplanted.  [Applause.]  The  strong  blood  of  his 
race  which  the  emigrant  carries  with  him  is  quickened  by  the 
larger  life  which  awaits  him  in  this  metropolitan  centre  ;  and 
more  than  those  left  behind  he  values  his  precious  birthright. 
And  is  it  not  a  truth  of  history,  that  the  best  fruits  of  a  great 
idea  are  often  yielded  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot  where  the 
idea  was  first  planted  ?  If  you  visit  Eisleben  where  Luther 
was  born  and  died,  you  will  find,  as  I  found,  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  even  the  one  most  associated  with  his  memory,  almost 
deserted,  while  the  ale-houses,  at  the  same  hour,  are  crowded  ; 
yet    the  power  of  the  great   Reformer  still  sways  Northern 
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Europe,  and  is  an  enduring  fact  in  civilization.  [Applause.'] 
You  need  not  seek  modern  Geneva,  that  miniature  of  Paris, 
that  factory  of  watches  and  music  boxes,  to  study  the 
fruit  of  Calvin's  work.  You  will  see  there  a  statue  to  Rous- 
seau, whose  dreams  and  confessions  could  have  been  spared 
without  loss  to  mankind,  but  none  to  the  man  who,  as  thinker 
and  magistrate,  is  the  greatest  in  her  history.  Not  there,  but 
rather  in  Scotland  and  America,  will  you  find  the  immortal 
stamp  of  his  mind  and  character.  And  now,  when  so  many  of 
our  New  England  cities  and  populous  towns  are  passing  under 
the  control  of  crowds  who  have  no  connection,  by  blood  or 
training  or  ideas,  with  that  early  history  we  commemorate, 
the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  you  will  have  to  seek  on 
the  farms  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  of  Michigan,  North- 
ern Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
for  the  best  realization  of  the  Puritan  influence  and  character. 
I  have  myself  trodden  with  a  traveler's  interest  the  lanes 
and  fields  of  Scrooby  and  Austerfield  associated  with  Brew- 
ster and  Bradford,  and  have  visited  in  Leyden  the  house  where 
Robinson  taught  his  flock,  and  the  cathedral  opposite  where 
he  was  buried  ;  but  I  cannot  confess  to  any  new  inspiration 
drawn  from  these  spots.  The  Puritan  spirit  has  no  limitations 
of  place  ;  it  exists  wherever  there  is  united  fear  of  God,  love  of 
man,  stubborn  loyalty  to  convictions,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  readiness  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  a  good  cause, 
be  that  cause  a  pure  faith,  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  or  the  safety  of  society.  [Applause.] 
In  technical  dogmas  there  was  little  of  the  Puritan  in  Channing, 
Palfrey,Parker,  Mann,  Sumner  and  Andrew;  in  dress,  habits  and 
nurture,  how  unlike  our  grim  forefathers  were  the  fair  youths 
whose  names  Harvard  has  carved  on  memorial  slabs ;  there  is 
nothing  in  this  brilliant  scene  that  revives  the  picture  of  the 
men  with  wan  faces,  meagre  fare  and  Bible  speech,  whom  we 
arc  here  to  honor.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Puritan  spirit  has  sur- 
vived all  mingling  of  blood,  all  changes  in  manners,  all  new  de- 
partures in  theology,  all  reconstructions  of  government.  It  has 
survived  in  the  martyrdoms  of  Torrey  and  Lovejoy  and  Brown; 
in  reformers  and  statesmen  who  have  broken  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  ;  in  the  benefactors  of  schools  and  colleges  and  noble 
charities ;  in  that  uncounted  host  of   men  of    New  England 
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origin  or  nurture  who  have  stood  for  a  lofty  ideal  of  duty  and 
sacrifice  ;  in  the  heroes  celebrated  and  unknown  who  fought  for 
the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Union  ;  it  lives  also  in  us  if  we  do 
our  part,  as  they  did  theirs,  in  the  cause  of  good  government,. 
of  pure  administration,  of  honest  money,  of  equal  laws  for  all 
men  of  every  race  within  our  borders,  Caucasian,  African  or 
Semetic.  [Applause^]  To-day,  among  whom,  outside  of  the 
Quakers,  do  you  find  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  justice  to 
the  Indian,  confronting  land  grabbers,  and  hardest  of  all  to 
bear,  the  indifference  and  sneers  of  even  Christian  people  ?  It 
is  among  New  England  men,  statesmen  like  Henry  L.  Dawes 
in  the  Senate,  [Applause^]  and  citizens  like  William  H.  Lyon, 
your  townsman,  honored  member  and  officer  of  your  Society. 
[Loud  applause]. 

Though  not  by  education  or  profession  a  Calvinist,  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  body  of  believers  who  bear  that  name. 
If  they  have  contemplated  with  a  too  lurid  imagination  the 
depths  of  human  depravity,  they  have  always  pointed  to  the 
heights  which  human  nature  might  attain.  With  all  the  Apoll- 
yons  of  human  sin,  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  grapple. 
You  never  saw  a  Calvinist  who  was  a  pessimist  or  a  cynic. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  President,  I  attempt  no  distinction  between  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans,  between  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  between  Carver,  and  Brewster  and  Bradford  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Winthrops  on  the  other,  both  happily 
united  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  com- 
prehended in  our  filial  gratitude  and  affection.  Looking  at 
them  as  men  of  their  time,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  one, 
historian,  or  critic  of  dogmas  and  manners,  who  has  a  sneer  for 
their  faith,  their  observances,  their  ways  of  living  and  speaking. 
It  may  be,  as  one  has  pleasantly  said,  that  they  came  in  a  month 
of  winds  and  storms,  and  took  a  cold  which  has  affected  the 
intonations  of  their  posterity.  [Laughter.'] 

I  prefer  always  to  regard  the  Pilgrim  Puritans  or  the  Puri- 
tan Pilgrims  in  a  large  way,  as  emancipators  of  the  human 
mind,  as  evangelists  of  liberty  to  mankind.  I  delight  to  recall 
the  confession  of  Hume,  partisan  of  the  Stuarts  and  cynic  as 
well,  that  the  Puritans  kindled  and  preserved  in  England  the 
spark  of  liberty,  and  that  to  them  the  English  owe  the  whole 
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freedom  of  their  Constitution.  I  remember  that  Bancroft, 
professor  of  a  different  faith,  attributes  to  Calvin  the  influence 
which  enfranchised  the  human  mind,  and  carried  the  doctrines 
of  popular  liberty  over  the  globe.  Dean  Stanley,  dignitary 
of  the  church  from  whose  persecutions  our  Fathers  escaped, 
standing  in  Leyden  street  in  Plymouth,  said  thoughtfully 
and  reverently,  "This  is  the  most  historic  street  in  the  world." 
[Applause.'] 

It  deserves  special  note  that  the  few  questionable  acts  of 
our  fathers  appear  in  a  better  light  as  the  records  of  their  time 
are  subjected  to  keener  research  and  criticism.  Allowing  all  that 
is  due  to  Roger  Williams  for  his  assertion  of  "  soul  liberty," 
modern  studies  have  shown  that  this  "  conscientiously  conten- 
tious man,"  as  one  has  called  him,  this  "  arch-individualist,"  as 
another  has  called  him,  was  excluded  from  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  for  reasons  almost  wholly,  if  not  purely  political ;  for 
his  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  his  insubordination  to 
civil  authority  outside  of  matters  of  religion  and  belief,  his 
assault  on  the  foundations  of  civil  government.  He  was  vis- 
ited with  none  of  the  dire  penalties  inflicted  in  those  days  on 
heresy,  and  was  simply  allowed  to  withdraw  to  the  milder 
climate  and  better  soil  of  the  Narragansetts.  Dr.  Dexter's 
monograph  on  this  question  has  been  accepted  as  a  true  ver- 
sion of  history  by  eminent  historical  students  of  Rhode  Island, 
like  Professor   Diman. 

The  removal  of  the  Acadians  a  century  later,  in  part 
executed  by  Colonel  Winslow,  has  been  another  of  the  grave 
charges  against  our  fathers.  Romance  has  pictured  their  sad 
migration  from  Grand  Pre  to  distant  Louisiana.  Their  tale  of 
woe  has  been  told  in  the  hexameters  of  our  most  renowned 
poet.  The  imagined  face  of  Evangeline,  fair  maiden  of  seven- 
teen summers,  reproduced  in  illustrated  gift  books  and  hang- 
ing on  cottage  walls,  has  taught  impressible  childhood  how 
cruel  were  the  men  of  New  England  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  now  appears  from  Mr.  Parkman's  authentic  nar- 
rative, that  the  Acadians,  stimulated  and  wrought  upon  by 
French  priests  and  emissaries,  were  a  hostile  body  encamped 
within  British  territory,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  enemy's 
line,  at  a  dread  moment  when  two  well  matched  powers 
were  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  continent.     Nor  was 
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the  extreme    measure  of  expatriation   resorted    to    until   all 
efforts  to  bring  the  Acadians  to  their  allegiance  had  failed. 

The  men  of  New  England  here  and  everywhere,  with  all 
their  traditions  of  freedom,  are  again  summoned  to  the  defense 
of  the  old  cause  now  assailed  from  a  new  direction.  Our 
fathers  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship. 
A  later  generation  fought  for  the  right  to  tax  themselves,  or 
in  a  larger  sense,  for  national  autonomy  and  development. 
Still  a  later  one  amid  fire  and  blood  broke  the  fetters  of  four 
million  slaves,  and  welded  this  nation  together.  [Applause.'] 
But  now  the  right  of  men  and  women  to  labor  for  themselves 
and  their  families  is  assailed  by  terrorism  and  violence.  To  the 
aspirations  of  toiling  millions,  Christian  America  will  always 
respond  with  sympathy,  favoring  all  social  and  industrial  ar- 
rangements which  will  promote  their  welfare.  But  to  one 
thing  as  a  free  people,  we  must  hold  fast.  The  right  of  every 
man  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases,  and  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
and  for  what  wages  he  pleases, — with  a  corresponding  right 
in  every  man  who  wished  to  employ  him, — is  a  fundamental, 
an  original,  a  primordial  right,  lying  deeper  than  statutes  or 
any  human  devices,  just  as  essential  as  the  right  of  every 
man  to  own  himself,  born  with  us  and  derived  from  nature 
herself.  [Applause.]  If  we  are  not  to  hold  this  right  free,  un- 
limited and  absolute,  if  it  is  to  be  yielded  to  threats,  to 
boycotts,  to  the  despotism  of  self-constituted  bodies,  vain 
then  are  all  that  Milton,  and  Sidney,  and  Harrington,  and 
Adams,  and  Jefferson  have  written !  Vain,  too,  are  those 
fields  of  blood  at  Saratoga  and  Gettysburg!  Are  freemen, 
sons  of  Pilgrim  and  Revolutionary  sires,  struggling  to  give 
bread  to  their  children,  to  be  driven  from  their  work- 
shops, to  be  compelled  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
to  mortgage  and  sell  their  homes,  to  draw  from  the  savings 
bank  the  last  farthing  of  their  deposits,  and  then  with  their 
starving  and  weeping  families  to  go  forth  to  beggary,  or  the 
almshouse,  at  the  dictation  of  any  illegal  and  irresponsible 
power?  Men  of  New  England,  it  is  for  you  to  answer!  All 
honor  to  that  elected  Mayor  of  New  York,*  though  not  a  New 
Englander,  who  when  standing  for  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  the  other  day,  kept  his  manhood  and  boldly  struck  at 
dangerous  heresies.  [Applause.]  All  honor  to  that  high  pre- 
*  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 
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]ate,t  though  not  a  Protestant,  who  with  clear  thoughts,  set  in  a 
vigorous  style,  has  just  ministered  to  his  flock  in  timely  warn- 
ings. 

On  Friday  last,  the  poet,  who  by  his  sympathy  with  her 
ideals,  her  history,  her  scenery,  and  her  common  life,  is  dis- 
tinctively the  poet  of  New  England,  completed  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Rich  in  fame  and  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  as  he 
is,  we  bespeak  for  John  G.  Whittier  continued  length  of  days. 
[Loud  applause.]  He  will  allow  us  to  apply  to  all  New  Eng- 
land, what  he  has  written  of  his  beloved  Massachusetts  : 

"For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock, 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws, 
And  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause." 

[General  applause^] 


President  Winslow; — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"AMERICAN  LAW  AND  LIBERTY." 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  respond  to  this 
toast  is  about  closing  a  long,  a  strong,  and  an  honorable  career 
as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  hour,  when  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  be  threatened 
in  certain  quarters,  if  not  endangered,  it  would  not  surprise 
me  if  we  should  hear  from  him  a  voice  for  the  right  of  no 
uncertain  sound.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Hon.  Noah 
Davis.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS   OF    HON.    NOAH    DAVIS. 

Mr.  President  and  Pilgrims  of  Brooklyn  : 

I  was  never  so  happily  placed  in  my  life  at  a  public  dinner. 
Here  on  my  right  hand  is  the  Church  militant  [referring  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyman]  ;  on  my  left,  the  army  triumphant  [Generals 
Sherman  and  Slocum] — and  between  them  am  I,  to  whom 
your  President  has  alluded  only  as  the  "setting  sun"  of  Justice. 
[Applause."]     I  am  glad  to  stand  here  to-night  to  speak  to  the 

f  Archbishop  Corrigan. 
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toast  that  is  given  to  me,  but  I  feel  bound,  before  I  enter  upon 
that  subject,  to  repel  some  of  the  imputations  on  the  pilgrims 
of  Brooklyn  that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Choate.  It 
is  not  true  that  if  the  Pilgrim  fathers  lived  to-day  they  would 
not  sit  down  to  just  as  good  a  dinner  as  they  could  get.  That 
is  precisely  what  they  did  in  life,  and  precisely  what  Mr. 
Choate,  one  of  their  descendants,  has  more  often  than  any 
other  man,  illustrated  in  his  life.  [Laughter.]  My  memory 
goes  back  easily  to  a  period  of  time  when  that  gentleman  was 
wholly  contented  with  a  diet  of  milk,  [Laughter.']  but  with 
him  appetite  has  grown  with  what  it  feeds  upon,  until  to-night 
he  stands  here  probably  the  best  living  eater  of  New  England 
dinners  in  the  United  States.  His  Pilgrim  fathers  gave  him 
that  appetite,  as  they  gave  similar  appetites  to  all  their  sons. 
[Laughter.] 

I  like  to  recall  and  reflect  upon  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
army  that  subdued  the  rebellion.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  we  laid  in  his  honored  tomb  the  great  leader  of  that  army. 
Of  Napoleon  it  was  often  said  that  he  manifested  his  best 
qualities  as  a  soldier  in  the  selection  of  the  generals  who  led 
his  armies  to  victory.  So  Grant  has  still,  thank  God,  the  liv- 
ing witnesses  in  Sherman  and  Sheridan  of  his  capacity  as  a 
general  to  choose  men  always  triumphant,  always  obedient, 
always  able  to  meet  and  master  the  situation  in  which  accident 
or  genius  had  placed  them.  [Applause.]  And  here  by  the  side 
of  General  Sherman  sits  the  commander  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  Georgia  throughout  the  long  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea — your  honored  fellow-citizen,  to  whom  you  have 
more  than  once  paid  tributes  of  respect  through  the  ballot- 
box,  and  of  whose  record  in  civil,  as  in  military  life,  no  man 
can  speak  aught  but  praise.  [Hearty  cheers  for  General Slocum.] 

I  like  also  to  give  to  the  army  the  honor  which  so  largely 
belongs  to  it,  in  re-establishing  and  maintaining  the  American 
Union,  and  clothing  it  with  the  purified  garment  of  universal 
liberty.  [Applause.]  When  slavery,  like  the  serpents  that 
bound  Liiocoon  and  his  sons,  held  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  within  its  crushing  folds,  what  Congress  would  not  leg- 
islate, what  Presidents  could  not  execute,  what  Courts  dare 
not  adjudicate,  the  army  achieved.  [Loud  applause.]  It  was 
the  sword  that  severed  the  serpent's  folds;  it  was  the  hand  of 
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war  that  plucked  away  the  writhing  fragments  and  flung  them 
aside  forever.    {Renewed  applause] 

When,  three  years  ago  this  night,  I  came  to  the  annual 
banquet  of  this  Society,  I  was  forced  to  cross  by  a  ferry-boat, 
the  arm  of  the  sea  that  then  divided  two  great  cities.  To-night 
I  came  by  carriage  over  the  beautiful  and  monumental  roadway 
of  art  that  now  unites  them.  The  cosummation  of  that  union 
in  all  its  benefits  and  blessings  is  yet  to  come,  and  ultimately 
to  give  to  the  world  a  single  city,  unsurpassed  in  wealth  and 
power,  intelligence  and  influence,  amongst  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Upon  the  sure  and  rapid  approach  of  that  event  both 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  may  well  be  congratulated.  [Applause.] 
Whether  it  will  unite  them  in  the  commemoration  on  the  same 
day  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.     [Laughter. ~] 

In  recounting  the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  the  tender 
consideration  with  which  they  enabled  two  great  cities  to  cele- 
brate their  landing  on  different  days,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  Few  people,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  display- 
ed such  impartial  forethought.  One  landing  would  have  sufficed 
them,  and  when  they  got  once  ashore  on  that  bleak  New  Eng- 
land coast,  they  would  have  stayed  there,  and  left  Brooklyn  to 
celebrate  the  21st  of  December,  and  West  Brooklyn  to  do  the 
like,  or  go  without  a  celebration.  To  reembark  for  the  purpose 
of  relanding  on  the  22d,  that  their  posterity  might  celebrate 
either  or  both  of  those  days,  was  an  act  which  the  Pilgrims 
across  the  Bridge  do  not  appreciate.  Brooklyn  alone  does 
justice  to  both  events  by  their  banquet  to-night  and  their 
to-morrow  of  sober  reflection.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 

The  sentiment  you  have  given  me  to-night,  "  American 
Law  and  Liberty,"  opens  an  almost  unbounded  field.  Its  con- 
sideration may  well  begin  with  that  marvellous  evolution  of 
law,  order  and  liberty,  found  in  the  compact  of  the  Mayflower, 
which  contains  in  briefest  form  the  essence  and  soul  of  true 
republican  government.  It  recognizes  God  in  human  govern- 
ments, and  His  providences  in  their  workings  and  achieve- 
ments. It  recognizes  man  in  his  equality  of  right  in  represen- 
tation and  protection,  and  sees  in  him  the  true  and  only  just 
source  of  the  authority  that  governs  him.  It  establishes  the 
written  constitution  as  the  charter  of  governmental  agency, 
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and  "just  and  equal  laws  and  measures,"  as  its  aim  and  limit. 
If  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  done  nothing  more  than  frame  this 
instrument,  with  its  simple  and  sublimeembodiment  of  repub- 
lican principles,  they  would  have  won  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind.  [Applause.'] 

After  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  more  or 
less  vigorous  life,  American  law  and  liberty  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  outgrown  the  garments  in  which  the  humble  pil- 
grims of  the  Mayflower  wrapped  its  infant  form.  It  has  been 
developed  in  the  constitutions  of  Nations  and  of  States.  It 
has  challenged  the  virtues  of  Washington,  the  genius  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson,  and  the  skill  and  energies  of  hosts  of 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  received  the  baptism  of  blood  on 
the  field  of  numberless  battles,  yet  there  it  stands  in  its  sub- 
limity and  purity,  an  unsurpassed  expression  of  the  best  excel- 
lencies of  a  popular  government  "  that  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  [Applause.] 

American  law  and  liberty  to-day  rest  upon  solid  bases. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  their  nature  and  oper- 
ation, both  upon  the  people  and  their  government.  But  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  in  all  essential  elements  they 
are  AMERICAN,  and  as  such  must  be  preserved  and  maintained 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  against  all  that  threatens  their 
existence  and  perpetuity,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  have  not  responsibility  for  the  governments  of  other 
peoples  and  countries,  but  for  our  own  we  have  vast  responsi- 
bilities, which  we  cannot  safely  forget  or  neglect.  [Applause.] 
We  have  held  our  government  and  its  unbounded  freedom 
altogether  too  cheaply.  We  forget  what  it  has  cost  us  in 
blood  and  treasure  and  the  sufferings  of  the  past.  It  is  time 
to  recall,  and  act  boldly  and  firmly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  government  it 
creates,  belong  to  us — and  to  no  other  people  on  earth  ;  and 
that  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  protect  them  and  hand  them 
down  to  our  posterity  as  pure  and  strong  as  they  have  been 
given  to  us.  [Applause] 

Against  all  dangers  of  external  war  we  would  guard  them 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  if  needed,  meet  a  world  in 
their  defence.  But  we  have  no  such  danger  to  threaten.  Our 
dangers  are  internal  and  more  insidious. 
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We  welcome  to  our  shores  all  races  of  the  world  who,  in 
habits,  customs  and  thought,  can  assimilate  with  ourselves, 
and  thus  enjoy  in  common  with  us,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
But  the  condition  is  always  implied  that  they  shall  be  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  our  government  and  true  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

We  want,  and  it  is  time  to  say,  we  will  have  no  others. 

Why  should  we  take  to  our  bosoms  and  nourish  and  cher- 
ish the  enemies  of  our  system  ;  ready  to  poison  and  destroy  the 
principles  we  love.  The  Socialist,  the  Communist,  the  Nihilist, 
the  Anarchist,  in  so  far  as  they  are  enemies  of  our  government 
and  its  principles,  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  what  they 
seek  to  destroy.  [Applause.'] 

Liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  thought,  and  liberty  of 
speech  are  the  guaranteed  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  they 
must  be  preserved  as  part  of  the  elemental  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  but  their  abtise,  when  they  seek  to  subvert  princi- 
ples, destroy  order  and  law,  and  substitute  anarchy,  are  not 
guaranteed.  [Applause.]  The  doom  of  all  who  organize  force 
to  resist  the  law  and  its  officers  by  the  new  and  fearful  destruc- 
tive inventions  of  the  day,  must  be  swift  and  certain.  [Loud 
applause.]  And  while  we  bear  this  in  mind  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  owe  to  a  world  at  peace  all  the  security  we  can  give 
against  the  fearful  crimes  that  its  enemies  can  commit  in  our 
land.  Home  Rule  is  a  principle  Americans  love  and  will  main- 
tain at  home  and  will  gladly  see  prevail  in  other  lands  ;  but 
we  will  not  forget  that  the  greatest  enemy  Home  Rule  has  on 
earth  is  the  wretched  dynamiter,  who  seeks  to  hide  his  crimes 
behind  the  shelter  of  our  Constitution  and  laws.  Every  blow 
he  strikes  from  our  shores  is  an  assassin's  stroke  against  Amer- 
ican law  and  liberty,  as  well  as  against  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

The  sanctuary  we  afford  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  can- 
not be  truly  sacred  when  we  allow  its  protection  to  yield 
opportunity  to  those  enemies  of  the  human  race  who  strike 
blindly  at  all  order  and  law,  and  aim  to  overthrow  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  that  protect  them.  [Applause.] 

In  maintaining  American  law  and  liberty  we  have  assur- 
ance of  home  and  its  virtues,  peace  and  its  joys,  protection 
and  its  safety,  religion  and  its  freedom,  equality  and  its  hopes, 
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property  and  its  opportunities,  labor  and  its  achievements, 
education  and  its  blessings  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  that  American 
Law  and  Liberty  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  maintained.  [Long 
and  continued  applause?^ 


President  Winslow  : — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  AND 
THE  PURITANS." 

This  toast  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master  workman.  I  shall 
add  no  words  of  mine  to  prove  it,  but  leave  the  case  with  him. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton, 
D.D.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JOHN  R.  PAXTON,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Nezv  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn  : 

It  was  not  the  rebellion  of  the  belly  against  short  rations, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  soul  against  tribunals,  that  coerced  con- 
science— settled  New  England.  In  our  time  people  emigrate 
because  they  are  hungry  and  want  bread.  It  was  to  better 
their  fortunes  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Irish  came  to  our 
shores.  They  wept  when  they  sailed  away  from  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom  and  Erin  ;  they  came  unwillingly  ;  but  hunger 
has  no  option  ;  they  came  for  bread.  But  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
and  William  Penn,  of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  this 
land  to  clothe  their  souls  with  righteousness,  and  not  to  fill 
their  stomachs  with  bread.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  new  country  settled  by  empty  stomachs  and  one  settled  by 
hungry  souls  and  consciences  determined  to  be  free.  [Applause.] 

If  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  had  been  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  hungry  peasants  fleeing  starvation  and  thinking  only  of 
bread,  then  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  never 
have  been  signed,  and  Bunker  Hill  would  never  have  been 
fought.  [Applause.]    People  who  emigrate  on  their  belly  never 
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found  great  States.  [Laughter.]  M,  Taine  says,  "  A  society 
cannot  be  founded  only  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasuie  and  power, 
a  society  can  only  be  founded  on  respect  for  liberty  and  just- 
ice." I  say,  on  conscience  and  God.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel 
which  gave  us  religion  and  morality,  was  created  by  men  who 
left  bread  and  plenty  and  ease  to  keep  company  with  God 
and  endure  hardness  in  a  strange  land.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  sprung  by  hunger  driven  to  desperation ;  but  when 
that  hunger  had  glutted  by  the  guillotine  its  hate,  and  was 
filled  with  bread  and  flushed  with  wine,  it  ended  in  Bonaparte 
instead  of  Bourbon.  The  English  Revolution  was  backed  on 
God  and  fought  for  liberty  and  justice  and  the  rights  of  man, 
and  it  incorporated  its  victory  in  the  English  constitution  and 
its  good  works  still  follow  it  in  mother  country  and  our  own 
land.  ["  Hear!  hear!  "  and  applause.]  I  say  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen,  that  people  who  want  more  bread  emi- 
grate in  our  day.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  English  gentleman 
or  nobleman  coming  to  us  except  for  a  rich  wife,  to  go  back 
to  spend  American  money  in  London  follies  ?  [Laughter  and 
cheers']  But  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  not  at  all  an  unwashed 
lot  of  tinkers  and  peasants,  driven  by  want  and  armed  with 
the  fanaticism  of  superstition.  They  were  a  well-bred  com- 
pany. Brewster's  manor-house,  at  Scrooby,  was  a  gentleman's 
residence.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  were  Oxford  grad- 
uates, fellows  of  Cambridge  ;  men  who  knew  the  Humanities 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  fasts.  [Applause.]  It  was 
conscience  and  God  ;  it  was  a  loftier  ideal  of  the  worth  of  a 
human  soul  and  the  rights  of  a  man,  that  filled  the  sails  of  the 
Mayflower ;  not  poverty,  superstitiou  and  ignorance.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Now  the  Pilgrim  father  who  landed  in  1620  was  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman;  he  was  a  man  of  convictions,  plus  chanty, 
toleration  and  concession  on  equal  terms.  The  Pilgrim  father 
had  joints  in  his  spine  ;  he  could  bow.  The  Puritan,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  came  in  1630,  was  a  man  of  convictions,  a 
Christian,  but  a  Christian  minus  charity,  toleration  and  con- 
cession. The  Puritan  spine  was  invertebrate,  unjointed  ;  he 
could  not  bow,  not  even  to  his  God — for  he  insisted  on  stand- 
ing erect  before  the  throne  of  high  Heaven  in  his  prayers. 
I  reverence  and  love  the  Pilgrims ;   I  admire  and  esteem  the 
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Puritans.  The  Pilgrim  demanded  liberty  to  worship  God 
after  his  own  conscience,  but  he  conceded  the  same  right  to 
others;  strict  with  himself  in  conforming  his  conduct  to  a 
rigid  creed,  yet  he  was  gentle,  mild  and  tolerant,  and  he 
offered  asylum  to  Roger  Williams.  The  Puritan,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  sort  of  Procrustes  ;  he  had  his  little,  narrow,  iron 
bed;  everybody  must  lie  on  it  and  fit  it  to  a  hair.  If  one 
were  too  long,  they  cut  off  his  legs  or  his  head,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  make  him  fit.  If  one  were  too  short,  they  length- 
ened him  in  various  ways  ;  for  instance,  by  the  stocks — which 
stretch,  you  know, — by  the  expansive  power  of  heat  in  a 
brand,  or  by  the  elongating  virtue  of  a  rope  with  a  heavy 
weight  suspended  on  it  from  a  gibbet.  Still,  I  admire  the 
Puritans,  because  such  men  as  they  carry  the  world  before 
them.  When  you  find  a  man  who  is  as  ready  to  suffer  death 
for  the  truth  of  his  creed  as  he  is  to  inflict  it,  you  have  got 
the  man  who,  eventually,  will  master  your  world.  [Applause.'] 
Of  course  the  Puritans  were  narrow  from  our  point  of  view. 
"  But  so,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  "  the  sword  of  righteousness  is 
narrow."  Certainly  the  Puritans  had  but  one  idea,  but  it  was 
an  idea  born,  gentlemen,  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh  ;  an 
idea  of  the  stuff  St.  Paul's  was  made  of,  and  you  know  what 
that  did ;  it  turned  your  world  upside  down,  overthrew  the 
unclean  gods  of  Paganism,  broke  the  fasces  and  trailed  the 
eagles  of  thirty  legions  in  the  dust,  and  dragged  the  dazed 
Caesar  from  his  throne.  [Applause. ~\  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men, all  the  epochs  in  human  history  have  been  created  by 
men  who  were  narrow,  if  you  please,  but  intense,  by  men  who 
had  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause.  An  age  of  wide  and  varied  culture,  such  as  ours,  has 
never  produced  heroisms,  and  never  can  be  an  age  of  martyr- 
doms. I  admire  a  Puritan — at  long  range — [Laughter.']  far 
enough  away  from  him  to  differ  from  him  safely,  without  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  his  Sinaitic  hand  and  the  oppressions  of  his 
iron  creed.  I  thank  God  that  I  was  not  living,  with  keen 
senses  and  a  jovial  soul,  in  Salem  town  in  1692,  it  would 
have  gone  ill  with  me,  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  of  unenvi- 
able memory,  would  have  probably  hanged  me  by  the  neck 
until  I  was  dead, — to  the  greater  glory  of  his  God.  [Laughter.] 
The  Pilgrim  fathers  and  the  Puritans  were  alike  in  this, 
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that  they  insisted  on  their  right  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to 
sec  with  their  own  eyes,  to  breathe,  not  through  a  King's  lungs, 
a  Pope's  lungs,  a  Parliament's  lungs,  or  a  Presbytery's  lungs, 
but  through  their  own  lungs.  In  maintenance  of  this  right 
they  came  to  our  wilderness  shores  and  they  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican  institutions.  [Ap- 
plause.'] A  Pilgrim  respected  himself  as  well  as  reverenced 
his  terrible  God.  He  had  an  independent  mind ;  he  was 
accented  on  the  individual,  not  on  a  Court,  or  on  a  King,  on  a 
Parliament,  or  on  a  Church.  He  believed  in  the  worth  of  a 
human  soul,  in  the  dignity  of  a  man,  in  the  personal  right  to 
cleave  a  space  for  himself  in  the  world,  and  to  go  to  Heaven 
by  his  own  road,  unhindered  by  King,  Prelate  or  Presbytery. 
Lowell  hit  off  the  Puritan  to  a  hair,  disclosed  his  secret,  and 
painted  his  portrait,  in  two  lines  : 

"John  P.  Robinson,  he, 
Said  they  didn't  know  everything  down  in  Judee." 

[Laughter.] 

That  is  a  Mayflower  Pilgrim  ;  that  is  a  Yankee  of  to-day.  The 
independent  mind,  the  right  to  find  a  way  through  this  world, 
or  to  make  one  for  himself;  the  right  to  breathe  through  his 
own  lungs,  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  his  own  repenting — 
that  kind  of  man  was  Elder  Brewster  and  the  first  Winslow, 
and  that  kind  of  man  was  Emerson,  Garrison  and  John 
Brown.  {Applause.]  It  is  in  your  blood,  and  much  of  it  in 
Brooklyn.  You  still  call  your  churches  "  Independent  "  and 
"  Congregationalist,"  for  the  son,  as  well  as  the  sire,  of  New 
England  is  a  good  driver,  with  all  his  isms  and  his  reforms, 
but  he  is  a  balky  horse  in  harness ;  he  is  hard  to  drive,  and  he 
never  takes  kindly  to  blinds  or  to  bits  or  to  reins.  [Laughter 
and  eheers.]  Nevertheless,  on  the  New  England  idea,  gentle- 
men, namely,  the  right  to  stand  on  one's  own  feet,  the  sov- 
reignity  of  the  individual  soul, — on  that  idea  this  Republic 
was  founded  and  on  that  idea  must  it  continue  to  stand  if  it  is 
to  endure.  For  the  idea  that  a  man  is  not  a  pawn  to  protect 
a  king,  or  to  hedge  a  bishop,  or  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  queen  or 
a  moss-covered  castle,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  liberties  and 
all  our  rights.  It  is  the  old  Puritan  idea  ;  it  is  your  legacy 
from  your   sires  ;    and  that   idea  has   made  your  little    New 
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England  great,  dominant  and  foremost  in  shaping  the  desti- 
nies of  our  country,  in  fostering  institutions  of  learning,  in 
advocating  the  rights  of  man,  in  redressing  wrongs  and  in  rais- 
ing up  for  and  furnishing  to  the  Republic  successive  genera- 
tions statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  reformers  and 
scholars,  who  have  marched  in  the  van  of  all  our  progress,  and 
who  have  been  and  still  are  firm  in  loyalty  to  our  institutions 
and  foremost  in  enriching  our  literature  and  adorning  our 
country  with  their  works  of  genius  and  patriotism.  [Applause.] 
Let  the  lavender  little  fellows  criticize  the  harsh  features  of 
the  stern  Puritan ;  it  is  small  business.  They  were  masterly, 
wonderful,  colossal  men,  your  ancestors  ;  they  believed  that 
a  little  distinct  universe  walked  around  under  their  steeple- 
crowned  hats, — a  universe  God-made,  God-understood,  and  to 
God  alone  responsible  ;  and  the  priceless  legacy  they  left  you  is 
individual  right,  personal  accountability,  self-respect,  the  appro- 
bation of  one's  own  conscience,  constancy  to  truth  as  you 
understand  it,  loyalty  to  the  best  light  you  have  as  you  see  it 
shining  on  your  path.  That  is  the  legacy  of  Plymouth  Rock  ; 
and  God  grant  that  the  billows  of  passion,  the  strife  of  parties, 
the  conflict  of  classes,  the  despair  of  hunger,  the  rage  of 
atheism,  or  the  greed  of  corporate  power  never  submerge  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  God  grant  that  our  degenerate  hands  shall 
never  throw  away,  like  the  base  Judean,  the  two  pearls  richer 
than  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  all  the  prizes  of  life,  the  two 
pearls  of  an  unfettered  conscience  and  a  free  body;  a  mind 
imbued  with  reverence  toward  the  ordaining  God,  and  a  hand 
open  and  friendly  tp  all  that  elevates  humanity,  but  a  hand 
stern  and  terrible,  a  hand  clenched  and  uplifted  to  strike  all 
oppressors  of  conscience  and  all  who  would  corrupt  freedom 
or  menace  human  rights.  [Applause,] 


Prisident  Winslow  : — The  next  toast  is, 

"OUR  SISTER  SOCIETIES,'" 

and  it  will  be  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  Granville  P.  Hawes. 
[Applause.] 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GRANVILLE  P.  HAWES. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  to  thank  you  all,  in  behalf  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  reception. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  can  scarcely  do  more,  but  I 
know  you  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  if  I  express  a  kind  but 
firm  dissent  to  a  remark  made  by  the  brilliant  and  eloquent 
divine  who  has  just  preceded  me.  He,  as  well  as  others,  have 
spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  who  are 
your  guests  to-night — General  Sherman  and  General  Slocum  — 
and  I  beg  to  unite  in  the  elogiums  so  happily  expressed  by 
others.  Their  valor  and  noble  conduct  in  behalf  of  the  country 
is  beyond  praise  and  beyond  elogium,  for  it  is  ineffacably  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  a  grateful  people.  But 
while  this  is  all  true,  I  would  be  wanting  in  duty  to  myself 
and  to  the  Society  I  represent,  were  I  to  forget  in  their  pres- 
ence and  in  yours,  the  gallant  and  unremembered  brave  men, 
that  star-crowned  host  that  passed  to  death  in  the  great  con- 
flict, when  captain  and  general  was  no  greater  in  his  love  and 
valor  than  the  humblest  soldier  of  the  command.  [Applause.'] 
My  friend,  Dr.  Paxton,  however,  says  that  "  Our  age  cannot 
produce  heroism  and  martyrdom."  Think  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  true,  and  in  this  presence,  too?  In  1861  the  bugle  note 
sounded,  and  this  age  shook  itself  into  form  and  into  valor  and 
into  the  noblest  heroism  this  world  has  ever  seen.  [Applause] 
A  million  of  men  awoke  to  martyrdom  at  the  tap  of  the  drum. 
I  almost  see  them  now,  in  vision,  as  those  martyr  hosts  filed 
past  our  honored  chieftain  here — at  Shiloh  and  Chattanooga 
and  Lookout  Mountain.  They  passed  in  review,  sir;  but  not 
to  return — they  passed  to  unknown  graves — they  passed  to  the 
realms  of  silence,  their  names  and  memories  forgotten  except 
by  [the  widowed  wife  and  fatherless  children  in  the  quiet 
homesteads  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain.  Gently  they 
passed,  and  in  the  "  eternal  camping  ground  their  silent  tents 
are  spread."  Yes,  sir;  they  passed  in  review  before  you, 
indeed,  with  the  touch  of  the  elbow,  saluting  as  they  passed. 

Morituri  te  Saint  ant 
Say  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  ; 
Not  in  uttered  words  they  sav  it, 
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But  they  feel  it  as  they  passed, 
We  who  are  about  to  perish, 
We  salute  you  as  we  pass. 

[Continued  applause.'] 

And  as  they  passed,  those  nameless  brave  men,  the  thickness 
of  battle  enshrouded  them,  and  through  the  waiting  years 
you  and  I  and  all  the  world  saw  the  "  thin  red  line  extending 
from  the  ocean  to  the  rivers,  now  wavering  and  faltering,  then 
quiet  but  still  firmly  moving  on,  further  on,  toward  the  south  ; 
over  the  mountains  and  across  the  rivers,  and  growing  from 
red  to  bright  crimson,  until  finally  in  1865,  it  lost  itself  in  the 
sea,  and  the  country  awoke  again  to  peace  and  rest.  Well  is 
it  that  the  valleys  are  again  fruitful,  that  the  passes  over  the 
mountains  are  again  secure,  and  that  the  rivers  flow  once 
more  unmolested  to  the  Gulf.  But  far  better  than  all  that,  is 
the  consciousness  of  our  people  that  the  age  of  heroes  and 
martyrs  has  come  back  again,  and  we  have  discovered,  not 
only  that  there  is  steel  in  our  hearts,  but  faith  in  our  souls. 
[Appla7ise.~\  This  is  the  greatest  triumph  since  the  world 
began,  that  a  whole  people,  both  North  and  South,  stand  ready 
to  voluntarily  die  for  a  principle.  This  heroic  force,  grander 
than  all  others,  has  permeated  our  life  and  is  as  potential 
to-day  as  it  was  in  1 861. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  that  this  is  not  an  age  of  heroes  and 
martyrs  ?  I  am  told  of  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  on  the  plains 
of  Troy,  or  the  martyrdom  at  Thermopylae  and  Marathon,  or 
the  bold  audacity  of  the  Carthaginian  hosts  before  the  gates 
of  Rome,  but  can  they  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  the 
heroic  martyrdom  of  the -gallant  men  that  passed  in  review 
before  you  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  do  you  believe 
that  these  untitled  brave  will  not  grow  more  illustrious  as  the 
years  roll  on? 

"  Warriors  gentler,  truer,  braver, 
Never  shall  behold  the  light." 

This,  sir,  is  in  my  opinion,  the  most  heroic  age  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  I  say  it  not  because  men  have  not  always 
been  courageous  and  heroic,  but  because  in  the  place  of  the 
old  has  come  the  new  courage — the  courage  of  faith,  of  con- 
victions, of  principle.  No  longer  is  there  pleasure  in  fighting, 
or   love    of    glory   or   spoils.     The  heroism    of  the    age  is  a 
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heroism  of  principle  which  stands  fast  for  an  idea,  of  its  own 
free  will  is  ready  to  die  for  it.  This  was  the  heroism  of  Car- 
ver and  Winslow  and  Standish  and  all  the  early  fathers.  This 
new-born  heroism  had  its  birth  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  it 
has  so  infused  itself  through  the  life  of  the  Nation  that  if 
to-morrow  morning  some  great  wrong  were  done  this  people, 
or  the  honor  of  the  Nation  in  any  respect  assailed,  a  million 
of  men  of  their  own  free  will  would  be  found  before  night- 
fall, ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  all  they  hold  dear  in  its  de- 
fence. [Applause^  An  age  of  heroism  indeed  is  this.  This 
noble  inspiration  that  has  so  enriched  the  life  of  this  Nation 
and  made  us  all  heroes  and  martyrs,  has  its  source  and  power 
in  the  teachings  and  in  the  example  of  the  early  Pilgrim 
fathers,  and  I  believe,  and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  slightingly  said,  that  the  present  age 
is  nobler  and  better,  and  more  heroic  in  all  essentials,  than 
their's  or  than  any  past  age  in  the  world's  history.  And  not 
only  in  great  crises,  but  in  its  widest  reach,  touching  the 
minutest  details  of  life,  so  I  believe  that  this  is  true.  [Ap- 
plause^ 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  trespassed  on  your  time,  and 
have  been  led  away  when  I  should  have  been  talking  about 
the  society  I  represent. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  grievance,  and  my  society  has 
requested  me  to  expostulate  with  you  in  a  kind  but  decided 
way.  As  you  know,  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  assist  you  to 
a  successful  career.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  in  order  to  make 
management  easy  as  to  take  Woodford  and  put  him  through  all 
the  paces  of  office-holding — Director,  Second,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  finally  President.  You  can  readily  understand  how 
much  trouble,  not  to  say  anguish,  this  effort  to  give  you  a  full 
equipped  manager  has  cost  us;  but  what  did  you  do  in  re- 
turn? The  very  first  public  meeting  you  had  you  started  out 
like  an  undisciplined  boy  and  celebrated  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  the  day  before  they  landed.  There  was  not  .the 
slightest  excuse  for  this,  for  there  isn't  a  school-boy  in  all 
Brooklyn  who  doesn't  know  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
at  Plymouth  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1620. 
Neither  is  there  a  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who 
hasn't  been  taught  it  from   his   earliest  childhood.     I  am  per- 
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fectly  well  aware  that  this  is  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity, 
and  sawdust  swindling,  and  all  the  other  improvements,  but 
we  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  did  expect,  that  you  would  hold 
fast  to  the  old  truths  as  delivered  to  us  by  the  fathers. 

As  a  historic  fact  they  landed  on  the  thirtieth,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  ask  questions  when  we  have  been  taught  in  the 
English  Reader  and  Webster's  Speller  that  it  was  the  twenty- 
second.  You  may  have  a  temporary  success  over  the  old 
folks,  but  the  end  will  be  ruin,  sure  and  complete.  The  old 
ways  are,  after  all,  the  safe  ways. 

There  is  an  old  Norse  legend  that  when  King  Olof  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  reforms,  and  changing  the  old  order  of  things, 
Thor  suddenly  made  his  appearance  before  him  and  said  : 
"  Oh  yes,  King  Olof,  it  is  all  very  beautiful  with  the  sun 
shining  on  it  there,  green,  fruitful,  a  right  fair  home  for  you, 
and  many  a  sore  day  had  Thor,  many  a  wild  fight  before  he 
could  make  it  so,  and  now  you  have  a  mind  to  put  away 
Thor  ;  King  Olof  have  a  care."  He  then  disappeared.  The 
legend  merely  adds,  "  King  Olof,  too,  was  never  heard  of 
more."  No,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  do  to  trifle  with  the 
writers  of  history,  or  question  your  English  Readers.  Of 
course,  you  understand  that  we  are  not  at  all  jealous  across  the 
river  because  you  have  got  ahead  of  us,  but  we  will  merely 
wish  you  well,  and  beg  of  you  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers.  I  am  also  reminded  that  there  are  other  provisions 
which  you  have  departed  from,  and  which  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  call  to  your  attention,  Among  other  provisions  it  was 
enacted  that  "  No  person  shall  take  tobacco  publicly  under  the 
penalty  of  one  shilling."  This  ordinance  I  see  you  even  now 
rigidly  enforce.  [Latighter.']  Their  instructions  to  their  con- 
stables were  somewhat  unique.  "  If,  after  10  o'clock  they  see 
lights,  to  inquire  if  there  be  warrantable  cause,  and  if  they 
hear  noise  or  disorder,  wisely  to  demand  the  reason,  but  if 
they  are  dancing  and  singing,  wisely  admonish  them  to  cease  ; 
if  they  do  not  discontinue  after  moderate  admonition,  then 
the  constable  to  take  their  names  and  acquaint  the  authori- 
ties therewith.  If  they  find  young  men  and  maidens  not  oi 
known  fidelity  walking  after  10  o'clock,  modestly  to  demand 
the  cause,  and  if  they  are  ill-minded,  to  watch  them  narrowly." 
Perhaps  the  more   appropriate  provision  was  one  which  sen- 
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tenced  Captain  Stone  to  pay  a  fine  of  jfioo,  and  prohibited 
him  from  coming  within  the  patent  without  the  Governor's 
leave  upon  pain  of  death,  for  calling  Mr.  Justice  Ludlow  "A 
Just-ass." 

Some  women  would  not  brew  on  Saturday  because  the 
beer  would  work  upon  the  Lord's  day.  Drinking  healths  were 
prohibited  by  order  of  the  Court  for  the  following  reasons  : 
First,  because  it  was  a  thing  of  no  good  use  ;  second,  it  was 
an  inducement  to  drunkenness;  third,  it  occasioned  much 
waste  of  time  and  beer.  Yet  the  narrative  naively  adds, 
"  Even  Godly  persons  were  loathe  to  part  with  this  idle  cere- 
mony, though  they  could  not  find  any  arguments  to  main- 
tain it." 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  New  England,  when  vice  was 
crushed,  especially  oppression  and  extortion  in  prices  and 
wages,  which  is  injustice  done  to  the  public.  Captain  Keyne 
was  heavily  punished  in  1639  for  selling  goods  at  exorbitant 
prices.  In  1660,  one  Edward  Palmer,  having  overcharged  for 
a  pair  of  stocks,  was  compelled  to  sit  in  them  an  hour  himself. 
Now,  many  of  these  enactments  exhibit  profound  wisdom  ; 
others  were  seized  because  the  supposed  decrees  of  the  Bible, 
whilst  another  class  decreed  as  to  such  matters  as  appeared 
puerile.  But  we  forget  that  they  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
nipping  crime  in  the  bud.  Things  which  were  forbidden  in 
themselves  were  comparatively  unimportant,  but  if  unchecked 
have  led  to  gross  crimes.  The  audacity  of  Wall  street  would 
be  impossible  in  a  community  which  fined  Thomas  Clark  £2 
for  selling  a  pair  of  boots  and  spurs  for  fifteen  shillings  that 
cost  him  but  ten.  Women,  for  abusing  their  husbands  or 
sinking  their  fathers-in-law  were  sentenced  to  be  fined  or  to 
be  whipped  at  the  post.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  pro- 
vision made  as  to  the  mothers-in-law.  [Laughter.']  It  seems 
that  a  man  for  making  proposals  of  marriage  to  a  young  lady, 
and  presenting  the  same  contrary  to  the  parents'  wishes,  and 
without  their  consent,  and  directly  contrary  to  their  mind 
and  will,  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £$t  and  should  be  put 
under  bonds  for  good  behavior,  and  denied  the  use  of  any 
means  to  obtain  or  retain  her  affection.  The  bond  stated  that 
"  Whereas  the  said  young  man  hath  disorderly  and  unright- 
eously endeavored  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  young  lady, 
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against  the  mind  and  will  of  her  parents,  if,  therefore,  the  said 
young  man  shall  for  the  future  refrain  and  desist  the  use  of 
any  means  to  obtain  or  retain  her  affections  as  aforesaid,  and 
appear  at  court  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  next,  and  be  of  good 
behavior,  etc.,  he  shall  be  released."  You  can  rest  assured 
that  the  young  man  minded  his  eye  after  that  and  solemnly 
desisted.  In  1632,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  man  elected  to 
the  office  of  Governor  would  not  serve  he  should  be  fined  ^"30 
sterling.  If  he  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  it  was  to  be  levied  out 
of  his  goods  and  chattels.  It  was  also  ordered  that  if  anyone 
chosen  to  the  office  of  Councilman  (which  corresponds  to  our 
Alderman)  and  declined  its  acceptance,  he  should  be  fined 
;£io  each.  If,  however,  one  had  been  twice  Governor,  he 
could  decline  without  a  fine,  except  they  could  prevail  upon 
him  by  entreaty.  They  wisely  regulated  the  dress  of  the 
ladies,  and  declared  that  no  garment  shall  be  made  with  short 
sleeves,  and  such  as  have  garments  with  short  sleeves  shall 
not  wear  the  same  unless  they  cover  the  arm  to  the  wrist, 
and  hereafter  no  person  whatever  shall  make  any  garment  for 
women  with  sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell  wide,  which  was 
about  two  feet  [Laughter.']  I  notice  your  ladies'  sleeves  are 
cut  the  right  length.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  we  all  smile  at  their 
simple  laws,  which  seem  to  govern  the  individual  too  strictly, 
but  I  sometimes  question  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  far 
the  other  way.  It  might  be  very  healthy  if  old  Cotton  Mather 
could  come  back  once  more  with  all  his  power  and  bring  back 
with  him  the  real  Devil  who,  as  he  says,  "  walked  about  the 
streets  with  clanking  chains  making  a  dreadful  noise,"  or  if  not 
that  kind  some  positive  Devil  who  hadn't  too  much  "  sweet- 
ness and  light."  What  think  you  would  Governor  Carver  or 
Elder  Brewster  or  William  Bradford  or  Thomas  Dudley  say, 
and  what  laws  would  they  enact  when  they  were  told  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  legitimate  business,  and  if  you  wanted 
to  buy  a  bag  of  coffee,  for  instance,  you  must  make  a  bet  as  to 
what  it  would  be  worth  next  February  ;  that  stock-watering 
and  cotton-gambling  were  legal  enterprises ;  that  now  our 
newspapers  tried  our  criminals  and  terrorized  our  Courts,  or  at 
least  try  to,  and  are  oftentimes  successful,  ancl  they  so  intimi- 
date  our  jurors  who  have  been  forced  into  the  jury-box,  that 
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the  poor  juryman  does  not  know  whether  he  is  trying  to  serve 
his  country  or  is  actually  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  is  aware 
of  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  if  he  does  n't  vote  as 
the  newspaper  thinks  he  ought,  that  he  will  be  hounded  for 
weeks,  his  wife  and  family  disgraced,  and  he  will  be  charged 
with  ignorance,  incompetency  and  venality.  Perhaps  I  speak 
too  strongly  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  the  reaction  which  will 
come  by  this  debasement.  Respectable  citizens  will  revolt, 
and  sympathy  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
criminal,  when  it  would  be  as  misplaced  as  is  the  temporary 
but  unhappy  triumph  of  the  press,  that  prides  itself  upon  its 
power  to  intimidate  jurors  and  coerce  verdicts.  Such  a 
triumph  is  too  costly  even  for  so  powerful  a  force  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  newspaper,  and  powerful  for  good,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  it  is  for  evil.  Even  a  newspaper,  however,  cannot  afford  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  the  community  has  itself  created 
for  its  own  protection.  Thank  God  that  we  have  one  Judge 
at  least  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  the  true  Puri- 
tan conscience,  and  he  has  iron  enough  in  his  blood  to  do  his 
whole  judicial  duty  as  he  understands  it,  whether  the  news- 
paper likes  it  or  not,  and  will  give  to  every  man  however 
criminal  he  may  be  found  to  be,  all  that  he  is  entitled  to 
under  the  law,  no  more  and  no  less.  By  such  honesty  aud 
courage  alone  is  there  safety  to  the  commonwealth.  Public 
opinion,  so  called,  is  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  ; 
but  the  eternal  principle  of  justice,  as  administered  under  the 
law,  are  never  changing. 

There  would  be  little  trouble  of  this  kind,  gentlemen,  if 
Governor  Carver  was  in  charge  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  the 
newspapers  after  me,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  stop  myself, 
for  they  always  have  the  last  word,  and  that  isn't  always  the 
gentlest. 

I  am  reminded  that  I  haven't  spoken  to  you  of  my  own 
Society  and  its  venerable  antiquity.  The  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  getting  along  in  a  very  quiet,  old-fogy  way. 
As  you  are  holding  on  to  the  old  ways  and  having  perfect  faith 
in  the  early  teachings  of  the  fathers,  we  read  our  catechism 
and  know  when  the  Pilgrims  landed.  In  that  wicked  city  we 
stand  and  hold  the  fort  against  the  encroachments  of  heresy, 
and  all  kinds  of  schism,  religious,  political  and  social. 
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The  Society  of  New  York  is,  as  you  know,  the  oldest 
society  of  that  peculiar  character  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
only  the  oldest  New  England  Society  in  or  out  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  before  St.  Pat- 
rick or  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Nicholas,  or  even  St.  George  were 
born.  The  New  England  society  was  organized  in  1805,  at 
No.  6  State  street,  at  the  house  of  James  Watson,  who  was 
its  first  president.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  lived  in  upper  Pearl 
street,  was  the  secretary,  and  in  the  notes  it  speaks  of  his 
troubles  in  reaching  Watson's  house  that  night  with  his  tin 
lantern  in  his  hand,  as  he  was  compelled  to  go  round  the 
swamp  in  order  to  avoid  the  high  tides  of  Cedar  and  Pine 
streets.  I  notice  here  on  your  list  of  toasts  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Yale  College.  That  name  runs  like  a  thread 
of  gold  through  all  the  history  of  the  New  England  States. 
That  name  is  synonymous  with  everything  that  is  honored, 
manly,  and  cultured.  That  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  first  roll  of  the  society  appeared  his  name.  \_Applause.~] 
He  came  over  from  New  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  society,  after  a  quick  voyage  of  two  days  "  being  favored 
by  wind  and  tide."  Trumbull,  the  painter,  was  one  of  the 
seven  there  assembled.  They  agreed  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing at  the  City  Hotel  if  they  could  find  seventy  New  Eng- 
land people  in  the  city.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
have  kept  up  the  number  ever  since,  and  I  can  report  to  you 
that  they  are  still  increasing.  Afterwards  they  held  their 
meetings  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  at  Burdan's  Long 
Room,  Broad  street,  and  would  intersperse  the  speeches  by 
singing  "  Hail  Columbia,"  "  Roslyn  Castle,"  and  "  Anacreon 
in  Heaven."  The  language  of  this  first  constitution  was  so 
chaste  that  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment  when  I 
read  the  preamble :  "  We,  whose  names  are  herewith  sub- 
scribed, convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  each  other,  witnessing  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  arisen  from  the  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  allied  to  each  other  by  a  similarity  of  habits  and 
education,  and  being  desirous  of  diffusing  and  extending  the 
like  benefit,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  under  the  name  ot 
The  New  England  Society  of  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York."     This  sentiment  not  only  expresses  a  kindly  feeling  of 
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the  heart,  but  it  was  equally  expressive  of  the  New  England 
idea  of  mutual  dependence  and  of  mutual  equality,  where 
these  simple  virtues  flourished,  and  a  stainless  life  was  all 
there  was  of  living.  We  had  no  landed  gentry,  but  six 
square  miles  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons  named  in  the  grant  who  might  enter  upon 
it  in  company,  reserving  some  common  property  for  meeting- 
house, school,  burial  ground  and  minister's  lot.  So  they  lived 
their  earnest,  simple  lives,  an  example  to  all  the  world,  fulfill- 
ing the  prayer  of  St.  Pierre,  the  French  essayist,  who  asked 
for  his  country  neither  wealth  nor  military  glory,  nor  magnifi- 
cent palaces  and  monuments,  nor  splendor  of  Court  nobility, 
nor  clerical  pomp.  Rather,  he  says,  "  Oh,  France,  may  no 
beggar  tread  thy  plains,  no  sick  or  suffering  man  ask  in  vain 
for  relief;  in  all  thy  hamlets  may  every  young  woman  find  a 
husband,  and  every  man  a  true  wife ;  may  the  young  be 
trained  aright  and  guarded  from  evil  ;  may  the  old  close 
their  days  in  the  tranquil  hope  of  those  who  love  God  and 
their  fellowman."  Such  was  the  life,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  fore- 
fathers led,  and  the  nearer  we  can  come  back  to  it,  the  nearer, 
in  my  opinion,  do  we  come  to  true  living  and  all  worthy 
effort.     {Applause^ 

In  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  again 
thank  you  for  your  kind  reception.     {Applause  ^\ 


President  Winslozv  : — I  will  now  call  upon  William  Sullivan., 
Esq.,  President  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  "  Our  Sister  Societies."     {Applause^ 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  SULLIVAN,  ESQ. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

In  behalf  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  I  acknowledge  the 
friendly  courtesy  of  your  invitation,  and  thank  you  for  your 
fraternal  welcome  and  genial  hospitality.  After  listening  to 
so  many  eloquent  speeches  recounting  the  achievements  and 
extolling  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors,  one  cannot  help  admir- 
ing the  Yankee  for  his  patriotism  and  pride  of  ancestry.     He 
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has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  New  England  and  of  his 
ancestors,  because  New  England  is  part  of  Ireland,  by  con- 
quest, by  occupation,  by  amalgamation  and  by  absorption. 
[Laughter.']  It  seems  to  me,  however,  Mr.  President,  that  as 
every  member  of  your  Society  is  a  native,  or  a  descendant  of 
a  native,  of  New  England,  your  historiographer  is  a  sinecurist, 
for  does  not  everybody  now  know  where  your  Pilgrim  fathers 
originally  came  from  ?  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  spend 
over  two  hundred  years  in  finding  out  where  they  were  born, 
because  their  descendants  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  Irish, 
and  it  is  an  admitted  historical  fact  that  the  Pilgrim  father  of 
the  Irish  was  born  in  every  country  in  Europe  but  Ireland. 
[Laughter.]  When  St.  Patrick  became  an  Irishman,  the  Irish 
made  up  their  minds  to  become  a  nation  of  doctors  and  of 
saints,  and  this  accounts  for  their  emigration  to  New  England. 
The  land  of  pork  and  beans  and  of  pumpkin  pie  and  dyspepsia 
had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  doctors  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  every  Yankee  has  now  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
[Applause.]  And  as  for  the  saints,  they  were  attracted  thither 
by  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
Before  the  Irish  came  to  New  England  it  was  a  penal  offense 
to  refuse  an  office.  What  a  change  since  then !  Now  one 
runs  the  risk  of  being  convicted  if  he  accepts  an  office. 
[Laughter.] 

But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  seriously,  allow  me  in 
■conclusion  to  again  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  commemoration  of  an  event  which  has  resulted  in  the 
^establishment  of  the  greatest  and  best  Republic  that  has  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  [Applause.] 

President  Winslow : — We  will  now  sing  the  Doxology,  and 
then  be  dismissed. 

(The  company  then  rose  and  in  conclusion  sang:) 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 
City  of  Brooklyn, 


}- 


State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  Kings,  [• 
City  ok  Brooklyn,      ) 


On  this  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1880,  before  me  personally  appeared 
Bcnj.  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes,  Chas.  Storrs,  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  to  me  known' to  be  the  individ- 
uals described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 


We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  wit:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Charles  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  we  desire  to  form  a  Society  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain 
lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1875,  and  of  the  act  extending  and  amending 
said  act. 

That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Society  is  to  be  The  New  England 
Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  Society 
is  formed  are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  History,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  establish  a  Library,  and  also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote 
charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

That  the  term  of  existence  of  the  said  Society  is  to  be  fifty  years. 
That  the  number  of  Directors  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  Society 
shall  be  twelve  ;  and  the  names  of  such  Directors  for  the  first  year  are  the 
following,  to  wit:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Charles  Storrs,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Geo.  H.  Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Tenney. 

That  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  operations  of  such  Society  are  to 
be  carried  on,  is  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  County  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Witness:  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.  C.  E.  PRATT. 

RIPLEY  ROPES. 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 
HIRAM  W.  HUNT. 
CHAS.  STORRS. 
WM.  B.  KENDALL. 
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before  me  signed   the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  that  thev  signed  the 
same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN  HEYDINGER,  Jr., 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 

I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

J.  W.  GILBERT, 

y.  S.  C. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  in  the  office  of 
the   Secretary    of   State  at  Albany,  Feb.  27,  1S80,  for   the    Incorporators,  by 

JOHN  WINSLOW. 


CERTIFICATE. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings,         - :  • 
City  of  Brooklyn. 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  declare: 

First. — That  "  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  is  a 
corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1S75,  and 
the  Act  or  Acts  amending  or  extending  said  Act. 

Second. — That  the  number  of  Directors  of  said  Corporation  is  twelve;  and 
the  names  of  its  present  Board  of  Directors  are:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John 
Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Asa  W.  Tenney,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Henry  W.  iSlocum,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Fisher,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

Third. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  made  and  signed  pursuant  to 
the  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  number  of  Directors  of  said 
Corporation  is  hereby  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Fourth. — That  said  Corporation  shall  hereafter  have  twenty  Directors,  and 
the  names  of  its  additional  Directors  are  :  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Nelson  G. 
Carman,  Jr.,  Ransom  II.  Thomas,  William  H.  Williams,  J.  S.  Case,  George 
Bi  Abbott,  Charles  N.  Manchester,  and  J.  Lester  Keep,  who  shall  respectively 
hold  office  therein  until  a  new  election  thereof  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  of  said  Corporation. 
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Fifth. — That  the  undersigned  are  the  existing  Directors  of  said  Corporation 
who  make  and  sign  this  certificate: 

JOHN  WINSLOW,  C.  E.  PRATT, 

HIRAM  W.   HUNT,  A.  \V.  TENNEY, 

BENJ.  F.  TRACY,  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN, 

H.  W.  SLOCUM,  ALBERT  E.  LAMB. 
GEO.  H.  FISHER, 


On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1885,  before  me  personally  appeared  : 
John  Winslovv,  Hiram  \V.  Hunt,  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  Geo.  H. 
Fisher,  and  on  September  30,  1885,  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  W.  Tenney,  Benj.  D. 
Silliman,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  who  signed 
the  foregoing  certificate;  and  they  severally  before  me  signed  said  certificate, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  made  and  signed  it  for  the  purpose  stated  therein. 

JOHN  CURRIE 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 

I  hereby  approve  this  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

EDGAR  M.  CULLEN, 
September  30,   1885.  s-  c-  /. 

State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 

I.  Rodney  Thursby,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  said  County  (said  Court 
being  a  Court  of  Record),  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed 
with  the  original  certificate  increasing  the  number  of  Directors  of  "  The 
New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  filed  and  recorded  in  my  office, 
September  30,  18S5,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original. 


)  In    testimony  whereof   I   have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

SEAL      r  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  County  and  Court,  this  30th 

;  day  of  September,  1885. 

RODNEY  THURSBY. 

Clerk. 
Note. — Duplicate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


ut>* 


BY-LAWS 

Adopted  May  6,  1881. 


ARTICLE  I. 


OBJECTS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history;  to  establish  a  library;  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP,  ADMISSION  FEE   AND    DUES. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or 
more,  is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting 
thereof,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  provided,  that  no  person 
so  elected  shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before 
paying  the  admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year. 

4.  Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall 
be  deemed  in  arrears. 

5-  No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
eligible  to  any  office  therein. 

6.  If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
year,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  drop  the  name  of  such  member  from  the  rolls 
for  non-payment  of  dues. 

7*  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  at  one  time,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

6.  If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY   AND    ELECTION   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish 
(in  two  daily  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting, 
three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  twenty  Directors  of  the 
Society  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  five  Directors  each,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Society  shall  at  every  Annual  meeting  elect  by  ballot  five 
Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   ELECTION. 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Historiographer,  and  Librarian. 

2.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES   OF   DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society;  to  elect  officers;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council,  of 
the  Society;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF   PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Board  or  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Second  Vice-President;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to 
preside  thereat.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  one  of  the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

2.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES    OF   TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money, 
lunds  and  securities  of  the  Society;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts;  to  collect  all 
sums  of  money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys 
received  and  paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  to 
report  to  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES    OF    RECORDING   SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided, 
all  meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society;  to  make 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings;  to  notify  all 
persons  of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report; 
to  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
Officers,  Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By- 
Laws,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  ; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES    OF    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  cor- 
respondence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DU1IES   OF  THE   HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  to  place  the  date  of 
their  birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge 
of  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the 
Society;  to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES   OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers 
on  matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  ;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a 
Committee  on  Annual  Dinner;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such 
Committees  may  consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of-  the  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICE  XIV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  andit  all  Bills  and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds  and  finances  of 
the  Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICE  XVI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVITATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  to  invite  and  receive 
all  guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Dinner  ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and 
prepare  and  assign  the  toasts. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  to  make  all 
arrangements,  and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eighth, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President, 
or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior 
thereto,  and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  send  (by  mail,  post- 
paid) to  each  Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

ist.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   DIRECTORS*    MEETING. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 
4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.     Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it. 
the  widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  ha<^ 
paid  to  the  Society;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five 
successive  years  after  the  decease  of  such  member.  The  same  annuity  shall  not 
be  paid  to  any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid 
to  such  of  the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

ARTICLE    XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  and  amended,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  England  Society  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1SS6,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

There  shall  be  an  annnal  reception  on  a  day  named  by  the  committee,  not 
earlier  than  February,  nor  later  than  May,  in  each  year.  A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  charge  of  such 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  shall  be  served  and  such  number  of  guest? 
may  be  invited  by  each  member  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 
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HONORARY,  LIFE  AND   ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

*Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Hon.   Rutherford  B.   Hayes. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D,  D. 
*Chester  A.  Arthur. 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

E 

18S0. 

Atkins.  Edwin 

1880. 

Eames,  E.  E. 

B 

1880. 

F 
Fish,  Latham  A. 

1880. 

Barnes,  A.  S. 

<< 

Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 

1880. 

Q 

Gager,  Oliver  A. 

1 1 

Brookman,  H.  D. 

H 

1880. 

Hine,  Ethel  C. 

C 

if 

Hulbert,  H.  C. 

1S80. 

Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr.                    " 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

(i 

Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 

J 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.  D. 

«« 

Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 

1880. 

•  < 
18S1. 

Claflin,  John 
Cowing,  James  R. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Cross,  Alfred  F. 

1880. 

1882. 
it 

K 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.  D 
Knapp,  Joseph  F. 
Knowlton,  E.  F. 

1884. 

Cross,  Wm.  T. 

L 

1880. 

Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M. 

D 

«< 

Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

18S0. 

Dickinson,  J.  C. 

<< 

Low,  A.  A. 

1  f 

Dike,  Camden  C. 

ti 

Low,  Josiah  0. 

*  * 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

(< 

Lyman,  E.   H.  R. 

1881. 

Denny,  Charles  A. 

*  Deceased. 

Lvon,  William  H. 
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Elected.  M 

1880.         Mallory,  Charles  H. 

Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.  D. 

N 
1880.         Noyes,  Henry  F. 
"  Noyes,  James  A. 

Noyes,  James  S. 


1880.         Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Pratt,  Charles 
Putnam,  N.  D. 
"  Putnam,  William  A. 


1880.         Richardson,  Leonard 

"  Robbins,  Amos 

Robinson,  M.  W. 

"  Rodman,  Thomas  H. 

"  Ropes,   Ripley 

1883.         Richards,  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 


Elected. 

A 

1880. 

Adams,  John  Q. 

" 

Annan,  Edward 

11 

Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

K 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

11 

Aubrey,  A.  C. 

1881. 

Abbott,  George  B. 

11 

Alford,  Alonzo 

11 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

1882, 

Adams,  Julius  W. 

11 

Allen,   Franklin 

ii 

Atwood.  Quincy  A 

1885. 

Adams,  John  P. 

18S6. 

Allaben,  James  A. 

Elected. 

S 

1880. 

Silliman.  Benjamin  D 

it 

Smith,  James  W. 

<  1 

Spicer,   E.  Jr. 

** 

Storrs,  Augustus 

<  1 

Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 

T 

1880. 

Taylor,  Frank  E. 

11 

Thayer,  George  A. 

' ' 

Tweedy,  John  A. 

V 

1880. 

Valentine,  B.  E. 

W 

i83o. 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 

<( 

White,  Thomas 

K 

Winslow,  John 

1882. 

Wheeler,  Charles  H. 

1884. 

Wilcox,  Geo.  N. 

Elected. 

1880. 

Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

1881. 


80. 

Bailey.  James  S. 

1882. 

" 

Bangs,  Charles  W. 

11 

II 

Barnes,  A.  C. 

1 1 

II 

Barnes,  R.  S. 

11 

«• 

Bartlett,  Williard 

1884. 

II 

Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 

1885. 

1. 

Beale,  William  P. 
Beebe,  H.  F. 

11 

Belding,  M.  M. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Benedict,  R.  S. 
Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr., 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Boyd,  Samuel 
Brainard,  George  C. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  Willliam  A. 
Brownell,  Charles  A. 
Bryant,  William  C. 
Buckingham,  John  A, 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Barnum,  Edmund  B. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Badger,  Walter  S. 
Bassett,  E.  P. 
Buck,  Dudley 
Bigelow,  Charles  E. 
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Elected. 
1SS6. 


1S82. 


1883. 


lSS<5. 


1SS6. 


i33i. 
1BS3. 
1885. 


Barker,  Ezra  D. 
Boody.  David  A. 
Belding,  M.  M.,  Jr. 
Brady,  James 


Candee,  Edward  D. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden.  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr, 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clarke,  Byron  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 
Colton,  F.  H. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Choate,  Charles  P. 
Carter,  Walter  S. 
Corbin,  Job 
Cromwell,  Frederic 
Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Sr. 
Childs,  William  H.  H. 
Collins,  Henry  C. 
Clarke,  Charles  M. 
Case,  James  S. 
Clarke,  Chas.  M. 
Chadwick,  Chas.  N. 
Cranford,  J.  P. 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dike,  W.  H. 
Doty,  A.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 
DeWolf,  Byron  D. 
Dewson,  James-B. 
Dennison,  R.  N. 


Elected. 

1836.         Dwight,  Elihu, 
"  Duxbury,  C.  R. 

E 
1880.          Earle,  Henry 
Edwards,  S.  J. 
Elvvell,  J,  W. 
Ely,  L.  K. 
18S1.         Elliott,  Joseph  Bailey 

"  Emery,  Charles  G. 

1882.         Elliott,  Henry 

Estes,  Benjamin 
1886.         Emery,  J.  R. 
"  Emerson,  Henry 


Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 


1885. 

Fuller,  Levi  A. 

«• 

Ford,  Paul  L. 

1886. 

Fletcher.  Geo.  H. 

G 

1880. 

Gallaudet,  P.  W. 

" 

Gardner,  W.  C. 

« « 

Graves,  Horace 

" 

Greene,  Lyman  R. 

1882. 

Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 

" 

Gleason,  Andrew  W. 

<i 

Gregory,  George  G. 

1883. 

Guy,  Samuel  S.,  M.  D 

I8S5. 

Godfrey,  Wilson 

1886. 

Gates,  Nelson  J. 

H 

1880. 

Hall,  J.  R. 

<  < 

Hart,  A.  B. 

" 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

" 

Harteau,  Henry 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

" 

Hayden,  A.  P. 
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Elected. 

1S80. 


1881. 


1SS2. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1SS6. 


i38o. 


1882. 

1S83. 
10S6. 


SSo. 


1881. 
1.1 

1SS2. 
18S5. 
18S6. 


Healy,  Jacob  F. 
Henry,  John  F. 
Hine,  Francis  L. 
Hill,  John  L. 
Hodges,  H. 
Holmes,  E. 
How,  James 
Howard,  J.  T. 
Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 
Hutchinson,  John  V. 
Hegemen,  John  R. 
Howard,  Samuel  E. 
Hoyt,  Edward  E. 
Hobbs,  Edward  H. 
Homer,  Charles  S. 
Hunt,  George  W. 
Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 
Hyde,  Joel  W, 
House,  Charles  W. 
Heath,  Henry  R. 
Herrick,  Frederick  H. 
Hulett,  D.  A. 
Hart,  N.  R. 


James,  Darwin  R. 
Jennings,  F.  W. 
Johnson,  Jesse 
Judd,  Herbert  L. 
Jewett,  Charles 
Johnson,  A.  R. 
Jennings,  Abraham  G. 
Johnson,  S.  W. 
Josselyn,  N.  W. 
Jacobs,  Andrew 


Kendall,  William  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  R. 
Kent,  William 
Kidder,  Stephen 
Kimball,  R.  J. 
Kellogg,  Edward  H. 
Kent.  William  L. 
Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 
Knapp,  B.  H. 
Kimball,  Ira  A. 
Kalley.  J.  N. 


Elected. 
1880. 


1881. 

1882. 
1883. 
1886. 


1880. 


.882. 


1S83. 

1884. 
1S85. 
1886. 


1880. 
<i 

1882. 
1886. 


Lacy,  Richard 
Lamb,  Albert  E. 
Lamport,  H.  H. 
Langley,  William  C. 
Langley,  William  C. 
Latimer,  Frederick  B. 
Latimer,  Brainard  G. 
Lawrence,  C.  F. 
Leavitt,  J.  M. 
Leeds,  James  S. 
Leighton,  R.  F. 
Litchfield,  Rufus 
Low,  A.  Augustus 
Low,  William  G. 
Low,  Seth 
Lowell,  S.  V. 
Lowrey,  C.  J. 
Lovell,  F.  H. 
Leighton,  George  J. 
Lewis,  Alva 
Leland,  Reuben 


M 

Manchester,  L.  W. 
Manning,  R.  H. 
Maxwell,  H.  W. 
Moore,  Thomas  S. 
Man,  Albon 
Marvin.  Joseph  H, 
Merrill,  Geo.  P. 
Merrill,  William  G. 
McKeen,  James 
Moody,  Leonard 
Manchester,  C.  N. 
Moore,  Harrison  B. 
Morse,  Geo.  L. 
Marean,  J.  T. 


N 

Northrop,  D.  L. 
Norton,  John 
Nichols,  William  H. 
Newton,  Albro  J. 
Northup,  D.  W. 
Newell,  A.  W. 
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F-K-cted.  O 

iSSo.         Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 

iS&6.         Otis,  Charles  H. 


i?  So. 

Packard,  Edwin 

" 

Packard,  Mitchel  N. 

•• 

Parsons,  Charles  H. 

" 

Parsons,  F.  E. 

" 

Parsons,  L.  A, 

«■ 

Partridge,  John  N. 

•■ 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

•' 

Perry,  A.  J . 

" 

Pierce,  F.  0. 

" 

Pierce,  James  F. 

«■ 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

" 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

«• 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

v 

Prentice,  George  H. 

•  « 

Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 

1SS1. 

Pease,  George  L. 

" 

Potter,  Ray  W, 

" 

Pratt,  William  T. 

I8S2. 

Parker,  Frederick  S. 

•< 

Plummer,  Albert  T. 

" 

Pratt,  C.  A. 

•• 

Pratt,  James  H. 

IS83. 

Pratt,  Henry 

ISS4. 

Price,  George  A. 

" 

Pratt,  Charles  D. 

*• 

Preston,  Wm.  I. 

1885. 

Pratt,  Henry  E. 

1 886. 

Paine,  Arthur  R. 

•« 

Patterson,  Calvin 

Perry,  W.  A. 

R 

1 8  80. 

Read,  E.  0. 

•* 

Rice,  George 

" 

Richardson,  Enos 

" 

Roberts,  R.  S. 

11 

Root,  William  J. 

" 

Ropes,  R.  W. 

1SS2. 

Roby,  Ebenezer 

<• 

Rollins,  Elisha  B. 

1884. 

Richardson,  Ephraim  W 

Elected.  S 

1880.  Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Secomb,  E.  A. 
Sedgwick,  J.  W. 
Sewall,  Ammi  R. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Shaw,  Philander 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 
Sheldon,  W.   R, 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Jesse  C. 
Snow,  Michael 
Spellman,  T.  M. 
Spellman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  William  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell.  George  P. 
Swan,  William  II . 

1881.  Sherman.  John  T. 
Smith,  Freeling  H. 
Stoddart,  John  H. 
St.  John,  Cortland 

1882.  Shaw,  George  H. 
Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 
Stearns,  James  S. 
Steele,  James  A. 
Stephens,  H.  H. 
Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
Swan.  S.  H. 

1883.  Skerry,  Amory  T. 
Scott,  Rufus  L. 

1S84.         Swan,  L.  M. 
1886.         Snow,  Ambrose 

Sanger,  Abraham,  Jr. 


1880. 


1882. 


Taylor,  James  R. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughn 
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Elected. 

1883.  Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tibbals,  Rev.  Charles  A. 

1884.  Tyler,  William  A. 

1885.  Tebbets,  Noah 
Taylor,  William  H. 
Thomas,  Ransom  H 

18S6.         Tucker,  H.  A.  Jr. 


i38o.         Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 
1885.         Van  Wagoner,  Cornelius  S. 
VanWyck,  Augustus 

W 

i3So.         Wade,  William  D. 
Wallace,  James  P. 
Waring,  William  H. 
Washburn,  Monroe  B. 
West,  Charles  E. 
West,  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  George  S. 
Wheeler,  H.  H. 


Elected. 

1880.  Wheeler,  H.  W, 
Wheeler,  Russel  L. 
Wheelock,  A.  D. 
White,  A.  M. 
White,  Alfred  T. 
White,  Josiah  J. 
Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 
Williams,  William  H. 
Wood,  C.  D. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Woodruff,  A. 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 

1 88 1.  Wallace,  W.  C. 
W'ebster,  E.  G. 
White,  George  C,  Jr. 

1882.  Warren,  Horace  M. 
Wellington,  W alter  L. 
White,  George  C. 
Wilbur,  Mark  D. 
Wilcox,  George 
Williams,  Charles  P. 

1885.  Williard,  E.  A. 

1886.  White,  W.  A. 
Woodruff,  T.  L. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very  desirable 
i"  have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  21st,  1SS7.  In 
[he  sale  of  tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM    OF   A    BEQUEST. 


•  £  (Site  ant)  33equeati),  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  in  corporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 


fi 


Press  of 

Thos.  F.  Larkin,  286  Fulton  Street, 

Brooklyn. 
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OBJECTS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  History  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  -  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,         ------         5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,      -  -  50.00 

Payable  at  election,  except  Annual  Dues,  -which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more,  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

tiT*  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.     Members  are  requested 
to  send  application  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS  S.   MOORE,   Recording  Secretary, 

102  Broadway,  New  York. 


OFFICERS. 

1888. 


President: 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 


First  Vice-President:  Second  Vice-President 

CALVIN  E.  PRATT.  BENJ.  F.  TRACY. 


Treasurer  : 
CHARLES   N.  MANCHESTER. 


Recording  Secretary :  Corresponding  Secretary : 

THOMAS  S.    MOORE.  WILLIAM   H.   WILLIAMS. 


Historiographer  : 
PAUL   L.    FORD. 


Librarian  : 
CHARLES    E.  WEST,    LL.  D. 


DIRECTORS. 


William  H.  Lyon. 
William  B.  Kendall. 


For  One  Tear. 


J.  S.  Case. 


Albert  E.  Lamb. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford. 


Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
John  Winslow. 


For  Tioo  Years. 
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C  L.  Benedict. 
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W.  H.  Nichols. 
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H.  W.  Maxwell. 
Seth  Low. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance  : 
William  H.  Lyon,  Geo.   H.  Fisher, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Charity  : 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

J.  F.  Knapp. 


Invitations  : 
Benjaman  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow 

Stewart  L,  Woodford. 


Annual  Dinner  : 

Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Chas.   N.   Manchester, 

Ransom  H.  Thomas. 


Publications  : 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.  William  H.  Williams. 

J.  S.  Case. 


Annual  Receptions  : 
President  and  Vice-Presidents. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society, 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Directors'  Room 
of  the  Art  Association  Building,  on  Wednesday  Evening, 
December  7,   1887. 

Mr.  John  Winslow,  the  President  of  the  Society,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  held  Decem- 
ber 1,  1886,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Manchetesr,  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
presented  his  Annual  Report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$14,506.21,  deposited  in  the  following  institutions: 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution   $3, 139. 50 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 3,135.00 

Dime  Savings    Bank , 3,150.00 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank 3,180.00 

Brooklyn  Trust   Co 901.71 

City  Savings  Bank 1,000.00 

$14,506.21 

which  was  on  motion  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the  same  had 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  as 
follows : 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  By-Laws  provide  that  the  President  may  make  an  An- 
nual Report  touching  the  condition  of  the   Society,  as  to  its 
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membership  and  finances,  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  Society  has  kept  in  view  its  declared  purposes,  which 
are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  history,  to  estab- 
lish a  library,  to  promote  charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social 
intercourse  among  its  members,  and  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  last  Annual  Dinner  was  a  success,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  dinner  and  the  brilliancy  and  high  character  of 
the  speakers.  That  this  was  appreciated  was  obvious  to  all 
in  attendance.  The  number  present  was  larger  than  at  any 
former  dinner.  The  numerous  applications  for  tickets  to  the 
next  dinner  gives  assurance  of  a  large  attendance. 

The  Society  has  sought  to  make  this  Annual  Festival 
a  notable  event  in  Brooklyn,  and  its  success  in  that  respect  is 
generally  recognized. 

It  is  provided  by  Article  24  of  the  By-Laws,  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount 
such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

There  have  been  several  occasions  when  help  in  this  man- 
ner has  been  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Charities. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  the  total  member- 
ship to  be  four  hundred.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  mem- 
bership increased.  Let  every  member  do  what  he  can  in  this 
respect. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  there  is  in  the 
Treasury  at  this  date  the  sum  of  $14,506.21.  Most  of  this  sum 
is  deposited  in  the  five  leading  savings  banks  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn.  This  shows  an  increase  of  §1,266.26  for  the  year 
ending  December  7,  1887. 

The  Historiographer  reports  the  death  of  seven  members 
of  the  Society.     They  are  as  follows  : 

John  Webster  Sedgwick  was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  24, 
1831,  and  early  in  life  came  to  New  York,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
jewelry  business.  He  later  went  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  he  resided  for 
some  years,  but  in  1864  returned  to  New  York,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Stephen  P.  Cox,  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Cox  &  Sedgwick,  at  26  John  street,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  For 
several  years  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Jewelers'  Circular  Publishing 
Company. 

In  1864  Mr.  Sedgwick  removed  to  Brooklyn,  residing  at  419  Clinton 
avenue,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  Brooklyn  affairs.  He 
attended  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Club,  and 


was   greatly   interested  in  our   own   Society,  of   which  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant. 

His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him.     He  died  April  20,    1887,   in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buriedin  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 


Captain  Nathaniel  Putnam,  son  of  Nathaniel  Putnam,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  May  4,  1802.  Receiving  the  education  such  as  every  New 
England  lad  of  that  time  obtained,  he  entered  his  father's  store  in  that  town, 
but  at  nineteen  went  to  sea  before  the  mast  and  in  but  four  or  five  years  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  vessel,  in  the  employment  of  Oliphant 
&  Co.,  engaged  in  the  china  trade. 

On  his  marriage  with  Abigail  D.  Putnam,  January  9,  1844,  Mr.  Putnam 
left  the  sea  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  O.  H.  Gordon 
&  Co.,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  lived 
till  his  death. 

He  died  April  2,  i356,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Greenwood. 

Joseph  Howard  Marvin  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  March  17,  1853,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Yale  College  ('76)  where  he  took  a 
Townsend  prize.  In  187s  he  graduated  from  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School,  and  was  in  the  law  offices  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Silliman,  with  Sherman  & 
Sterling,  and  with  Betts,  Atterbury  &  Betts,  his  specialty  being  patent 
law. 

He  died  August  26th,  1887,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


William  P.  Libby  was  born  in  Tuftonborough,  N.  H.,  May  Sth,  1817. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  left  his  native  town  and  worked  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  later,  came  to  New  York  city,  from  which  he  soon 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Libby  was  greatly  interested  in  Brooklyn  schools,  and  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  several  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Company,  and  was  connected  with  several  of  our 
moneyed  institutions. 

He  died  July  3d,  1S86,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


Richard  H.  Manning  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  1,  1S09, 
and  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  the  famous  Summer  Academy  in 
Byficld,  Mass.,  the  leading  school,  at  that  time,  in  New  England. 

He  started  in  business  as  a  young  man,  in  the  drygoods  trade  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  left  that  city  in  1840  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
Interested  in  mining  enterprises  and  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc  paint,  being 
the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Manning  &  Squire,  engaged  in  that  business 
in  Liberty  street.      In  18S2  he  retired  from  all  active  business. 
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Mr.  Manning  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1867,  residing  at  305  Clinton  avenue, 
and  has  always  been  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  especially  in 
her  charities  and  public  institutions.  He  was  early  identified  with  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  city.  An  old-time  abolitionist  and  a  Civil  Service  reformer, 
a  lover  of  science  and  art,  as  well  as  deeply  interested  in  Fourierism  and 
other  social  questions.  Mr.  Manning  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  able 
men,  among  them,  the  late  Professor  Youmans  and  Horace  Greeley,  of  whom 
he  was  the  executor. 

His  wife  and  four  children  survive  him.  He  died  November  2,  1887,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 


Harry  Eugene  Dodge,  son  of  Edward  and  Caroline  Perkins  (Alden) 
Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  January  14, 
1844.  From  childhood  he  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  partner,  and  in  1867  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  in 
which  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  being  for  some  years  the  active 
member  of  the  firm.  In  1866  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  being  elected  by  the  largest  vote  ever  cast,  up  to  that  time, 
for  any  candidate. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  prominent  in  yachting  circles  as  the  owner  of  the  yacht 
Triton,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  Vice  Commodore.  For  several  years  he  was  respectively  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Club. 

On  October  8th,  1866,  he  married  Jeannie  M.  Hall,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children.     His  son  Edward  survives  him. 

He  died  June  3,  18S7,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Greenwood    Cemetery. 


William  Kent,  son  of  Ruggles  and  Achsah  Bliss  Kent,  was  born  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  30,  1817.  Educated  in  his  native  town 
and  in  Hartford,  he  early  in  life  came  to  New  York,  and  by  his  energy  and 
ability  was  shortly  able  to  establish,  in  connection  with  Wellington  Clapp, 
the  firm  of  Clapp  &.  Kent,  which  by  the  addition  of  Samuel  Beckley  became 
Clapp,  Beckley  &  Kent,  one  of  the  leading  drygoods  houses  before  the  war. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Kent  accepted  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  Appraiser's  office  of  the  New  York  Custom  House,  a 
situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  long  business  career,  and 
which  he  filled  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Kent  was  an  old  resident  of  Brooklyn,  living  first  on  the  Heights  and 
later  on  the  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  prominent  member. 

In  1S42  he  married  Hannah  Chandler  Ely,  of  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Four  daughters  and  a  son  survive  him.  He  died  October  28,  1S87,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
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By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Directors  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  has  been  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 
National  Monument  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  This  monument 
was  begun  about  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  completed 
and  is  a  noble  work.  I  was  present  when  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  and  the  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  A  large  tent 
was  erected  protecting  some  10,000  persons,  and  the  people 
gathered  from  many  parts  of  New  England,  and  not  a  few  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  General  Banks  was  the  orator 
of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  distinguished  speak- 
ers, who  addressed  the  people  under  the  tent,  including  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  the  Governors  of  several  States,  and 
others. 

The  total  cost  of  the  monument  will  be  $110,000.  Most 
of  this  sxim  has  been  contributed  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  New  England  throughout  the  country.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  contributed  $  10,000  to  the  Statue  of  Mo- 
rality; Connecticut,  $3,000  for  the  panel  representing  the 
embarkation,  and  Congress,  by  a  recent  appropriation,  $13, 
500  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  panel  representing  the 
landing.  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New 
York  has  contributed  §1,500,  and  the  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia $500.  It  is  expected  the  grounds  will  be  graded  by  the 
Town  of  Plymouth,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in 
June,  1888.  The  balance,  $3,000,  needed  for  the  monument, 
will  be  given  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  Plymouth. 

Our  action  in  contributing  to  the  fund  is  in  harmony  with 
the  declared  purposes  of  our  Society,  some  of  which  are  to 
promote  the  study  of  New  England  history,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Thus  will  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  Plymouth,  a  grand 
historical  monument  that  may  be  seen  in  an  extended  region, 
including  a  distant  point  on  the  bleak  sea,  where  the  Fathers 
first  saw  Plymouth,  and  which  will  be  forever  associated  with 
their  sufferings  and  their  work. 

John   Winslow,   President. 
Dated  December  7,   1887. 

On  motion  this  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  to  be  published  in  the  annual 
report. 

The  terms  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  George  H. 
Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Williams  and   Henry  E. 
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Pierrepont,  as  Directors,  having  expired,  the  Society  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  by  ballot  five  directors,  to  hold  office  for 
four  years  ;  Messrs.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  George  H.  Fisher, 
Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Williams,  and  Henry  E.  Pierre- 
pont, were  elected,  and  their  election  duly  declared  by  the 
chairman. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THOMAS  S.  MOORE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


/3 


PROCEEDINGS   AND   SPEECHES 


AT   THE 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL   DINNER, 

Wednesday,  December  21,  1887, 

In  coinmemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh 
Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  21,  1887. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  dinner  was  served. 

Over  three  hundred  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  tables. 

The  President,  Hon.  John  WlNSLOW,  presided. 


Upon  his  right  sat   GEN.  WlLLIAM    T.   SHERMAN,    HON. 

Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Hon.  Alfred  C.  Chapin,  Hon.  John 
W.  Hunter,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Murtha. 

On  the  left  of  the  President  sat  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  Hon.  Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley, 
Hon.  D.  D.  Whtney. 
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The  members  of  the  Society  were  seated  as  follows: 

Table  A.— William  H.  Nichols,  G.  M.  Luther,  R.  B.  Van  Vleck,  R.  B. 
Hinman,  Sandford  H.  Steele,  George  S.  Small,  George  A.  Evans,  J.  T.  Bald- 
win, Pascal  C.  Burke,  Wm.  C.  Wallace,  James  E.  Dean,  John  A.  Nichols, 
R.  S.  Roberts,  Henry  D.  Hotchkiss,  B.  H.  Knapp,  David  Barnett,  John  E. 
Jacobs,  Henry  Elliott,  Albert  Ammerman,  George  W.  Almy,  Benj.  Barra- 
clough,  A.  R.  Jarrett,  Warren  S.  Sillcocks,  S.  H.  Cornell,  Horace  H.  Stevens, 
N.  Townsend  Thayer,  Edwin  C.  Moffat,  W.  H.  H.  Childs,  Samuel  S.  Beard, 
Chas.  H.  Brush,  J.  C.  Hoagland,  Geo.  F.  Gregory,  Wm.  J.  Coombs,  A. 
Sanger. 

Table  B.— Charles  N.  Manchester,  H.  B.  Moore,  John  T.  Van  Sickle, 
A.  de  Riesthal,  Edward  F.  Gaylor,  James  E.  Hayes,  D.  Seymour  Willard, 
Robert  Christie,  Silas  Condict,  Chas.  N.  Chadwick,  F.  H.  Lovell,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  George  G.  Brooks,  Seelye  Benedict,  D.  M.  Somers,  Edward  T. 
Hunt,  John  L.  How,  Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Wheeler,  Isaac  H.  Cary, 
Franklin  Allen,  Chas.  L.  Fincke,  H.  D.  Polhemus,  A.  C.  Woodruff,  E.  B. 
Bartlett,  A.  J.  G.  Hodenpyl,  A.  W.  Newell,  Leonard  Richardson,  I.  M.  Bon, 
Geo.  A.  Boynton,  George  C.  Bradley,  WTarren  E.  Hill,  Chas.  M.  Clarke,  Joel 
W.  Hyde. 

Table  C— Hiram  W.  Hunt,  George  W.  Hunt,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  Jr., 
John  A.  Tweedy,  Walter  S.  Badger,  Chas.  A.  Hoyt,  Albert  S.  Hoyt,  Edwin  A. 
Lewis,  L.  S.  Burnham,  Hugh  Boyd,  James  H.  Race,  J.  T.  Marean,  D.  A. 
Hulett,  A.  R.  Gray,  L.  V.  D.  Hardenbergh,  Chas.  M.  Stafford,  James  W. 
Ridgway,  N.  H.  Clement,  Aug.  Van  Wyck,  Almet  F.  Jenks,  William  Hester, 
C.  F.  Lawrence,  W.  B.  Wilkins,  John  F.  Owings,  Darwin  R.  James,  M.  Nt 
Packard,  E.  P.  Goodwin,  Stephen  Condit,  Wm.  C.  De  Witt,  James  W.  Smith, 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  W.  B.  Dowd. 

Table  D. — James  S.  Case,  C.  A.  Moore,  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  Geo.  W. 
Alexander,  Edward  C.  Kimball,  Ira  A.  Kimball,  John  S.  James,  Reuben  W. 
Ropes,  W.  E.  Wheelock,  A.  D.  Wheelock,  A.  I.  Ormsbee,  James  J.  Ormsbee. 
Henry  W.  Knight,  George  A.  Price,  R.  N.  Denison,  George  L.  Morse,  A.  G. 
Jennings,  O.  T.  Jennings,  H.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  H.  A.  Tucker,  Rodney  C. 
Ward,  J.  A.  McMicken,  W.  H.  Perry,  E.  D.  Burt,  W.  Edwin  Thorp,  S.  W. 
Johnson,  Henry  R.  Heath,  Frank  Squier,  Reuben  Leland,  D.  P.  Templeton, 
W.  W.  Wickes,  W.  W.  Rossiter,  E.  L.  Maxwell. 

Table  E. — William  H.  Waring,  Samuel  Winslow,  William  Coit,  Geo.  H. 
Prentiss,  J.  N.  Kalley,  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  Calvin  Patterson,  Leonard  Dunkley, 
Wm.  D.  Cornell.  Sidney  V.  Lowell,  Wm.  Sullivan,  H.  S.  Stewart,  Albert 
Woodruff,  James  P.  Wallace,  S.  E.  Howard,  Chas.  H.  Parsons,  James  S. 
Bailey,  C.  H.  Requa,  James  Brady,  C.  A.  Denny,  H.  C.  Hulbert,  E.  F. 
Beadle,  William  Adams,  Nelson  J.  Gates,  A.  H.  Topping,  A.  F.  Cross, 
William  T.  Cross,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  G.  S.  Hutchinson,  Wm.  G.  Creamer. 
Edwin  Atkins,  C.  P.  Dixon,  William  D.  Wade. 
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Table  F. —Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  A.  M.  White,  Thos. 
S.  Moore.  F.  A.  Ward,  W.  A.  White,  Ripley  Ropes,  E.  F.  Knowlton,  E.  H. 
Litchfield,  W.  S.  Perry,  F.  L.  Babbitt,  Charles  Pratt,  John  Gibb,  Bryan  H, 
Smith,  J.  G.  Johnson,  Thomas  E.  Pearsall,  J.  P.  Adams,  Gordon  L.  Ford, 
Wm.  B.  Leonard,  W.  T.  Hatch,  A.  E.  Orr,  Chas.  J.  Lowrey,  C.  M.  Pratt, 
F.  B.  Pratt,  W.  O.  Pratt,  A.  T.  White,  Seth  Low,  John  A.  Taylor,  Geo.  F. 
Peabody,  E.  M.  Shepard,  David  A.  Boody,  John  B.  Woodward,  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan. 

Table  G. — Stewart  L.  Woodford,  John  M.  Crane,  George  L.  Pease,  John 
T.  Sherman,  F.  L.  Wheeler,  H.  W.  Wheeler,  Lewis  A.  Parsons,  F.  E.  Par- 
sons, John  F.  Henry,  George  J.  Laighton,  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner,  A.  J.  Perry, 
Albert  G.  McDonald,  Wm.  H.  Williams,  Charles  W.  Ide.  M.  W.  Robinson, 
George  G.  Reynolds,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Andrew  D.  Baird,  Frank  Sperry, 
Augustus  Storrs,  O.  A.  Gager,  Benjamin  Estes,  Eugene  F.  O'Connor,  Jesse 
Johnson,  John  B.  Greene,  Henry  E.  Townsend,  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  C.  S. 
Brainerd,  Geo.  C.  Brainerd,  N.  T.  Sprague,  H.  H.  Beadle,  Thos.  S.  Thorp, 
James  H.  Thorp. 

Table  H.—  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  E.  R.  Kennedy,  W.  H.  B.  Pratt, 
Lowell  M.  Palmer,  Anthony  H.  Creagh,  C.  Mortimer  Wiske,  H.  Clay  Swain, 
Samuel  S.  Utter,  Wm.  I.  Preston,  James  H.  Redman,  John  J.  Coger,  John  E. 
Dwight,  M.  Everett  Dwight,  Elihu  Dwight,  James  A.  Sperry,  Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
George  H.  Fisher,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Maynard,  Daniel  L.  Northup,  Rufus  L.  Scott, 
Geo.  M.  Nichols.  Wm.  J.  Walker,  Wm.  B.  Hurd,  E.  C.  Wadsworth,  Joseph 
Applegate,  F.  S.  Driscoll,  Warren  E.  Smith,  Ed.  C.  Wallace,  A.  L.  Bassett, 
W.  L.  M.  Fiske,  Joseph  K.  Hegeman,  John  R.  Hegeman,  Alonzo  Slote. 

Table  I.— Wm.  H.  Lyon,  J.  B.  Elliott,  Marvin  T.  Lyon,  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 
New  York  Tribune,  New  York  Herald,  New  York  World,  Standard-Union, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn  Times,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Times,  Wm.  T.  Lawrence,  F.  E.  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Jr. 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

Oysters. 
SOUPS. 


Broth  Charmel. 


Green  Turtle. 


SIDE  DISHES. 

Celery.  Olives. 

Timbales,  perigord  fashion. 

FISH. 
Salmon,  Parisian  style.  Fried  Smelts. 

Potatoes  persillade. 

JOINT. 

Filet  of  Beef,  stuffed  Olives. 
Brussels  Sprouts. 

ENTREES. 

Braised  Capons,  Chevreuse  fashion. 

French  Peas. 

Sweetbread,  Montebello. 

Kidney  Beans. 

Terrapin,   Baltimore  style. 

Punch:  Imperial. 


Radishes. 


Canvas-back  Duck. 


GAME. 


COLD. 


Goose  Liver  pate"  with  Truffles. 
Lettuce  Salad. 

SWEETS. 

Plum  Pudding  with  Rum. 
Pistachio  Jelly,  Oriental  fashion. 


Quails. 


Fruits. 


PYRAMIDS. 
Assorted    Fancy    Ices. 

Coffee. 


Vanilla  Charlotte- 


Mixed  Cakes. 
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When  the  company  had  assembled  at  the  tables,  Rev.  F. 
A.  Farley,  D.  D.,  pronounced  the  following  grace  : 

Almighty  God,  our  ears  have  heard,  and  our  fathers  have 
told  us  of  the  works  that  Thou  didst  for  them  in  the  olden 
time  ;  and  we,  the  children  of  that  blessed  stock,  are  here 
before  Thee,  to  call  them  to  remembrance;  to  speak  their 
praises  ;  to  take  lessons  from  their  career,  and  to  do  what  we 
may  in  our  day  and  generation  to  carry  out  the  great  objects 
which  led  them  to  this  land,  which  governed  them  in  its  resi- 
dence, and  made  them  a  name  and  a  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

O,  God,  we  recognize  our  growth  from  them  under  the  lov- 
ing guidance  of  Thine  all  wise  providence,  to  the  great  stature 
of  our  day,  and  the  blessed  institutions  which  make  it  glori- 
ous. May  we,  as  grateful  children  of  the  fathers  of  old,  and 
children  of  Thee  the  most  high  God,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  go  forth  to  do  Thy  will  and  to 
praise  and  bless  Thee  all  our  days  ;  ascribing  to  Thee  all  our 
public  and  private  blessings  ;  looking  unto  Thee  for  forgive- 
ness for  all  our  shortcomings  and  sins,  and  endeavoring,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  blessed  gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  worthy  the  name  we  profess. 

Hear  us,  forgive  us,  and  accept  us,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
our  Redeemer.     Amen. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  WINSLOW,  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
Guests  and  Friends  : 

This  is  the  eighth  anniversary  of  our  society  and  the  267th 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  will  please  you  all 
to  learn  of  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  society. 
There  is  in  our  treasury  the  sum  of  $14,506.21,  and  no  debts. 
[ApplatiseJ]  This  shows  an  increase  of  $1,266.26  over  last 
year.  As  occasion  requires  this  money  is  used  for  charitable 
purposes  and  in  other  useful  ways,  as  provided  by  our  by-laws. 
Such  a  gathering  as  we  have  here  to-night  is  an  inspiration. 
It  must  be  especially  so  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen, 
our  guests,  who  will  address  you.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
you  are  to  have  to-night  the  advantage  of  listening  to  inspired 
men — an  advantage  not  uncommon  in  the  days  of  the  pro- 
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phets,  but  rare  in  our  times.  {Laughter  and  applause '.]  It  is 
proper  and  agreeable  to  us  all  just  here  and  now  to  recognize 
as  with  us  our  friend  and  benefactor  and  president  emeritus, 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  [A  voice :  "  Three  cheers  for 
that  grand  old  man."  The  company  rising  gave  rousing 
cheers.]  He  is  with  us  with  a  young  heart  and  a  cheerful 
mind,  and  continues  to  be  what  he  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning— a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  our  society.  [Applause.'] 
We  are  here  this  evening  enjoying  the  sufferings  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  [Merriment.']  Their  heroic  work  takes  in 
Plymouth  Rock,  ours  takes  in  the  Saddle  Rock.  They  en- 
joyed game  of  their  own  shooting,  we  enjoy  game  of  other's 
shooting  ;  they  drank  cold  water,  because  they  could  no  longer 
get  Holland  beer.  The  fact  that  they  must  give  up  Dutch 
beer  was  one  of  the  considerations  (so  we  are  told  by  one  of 
their  Governors)  that  made  them  loth  to  leave  Leyden. 
[Laughter.]  We  drink  cold  water  because  we  want  it  and  like 
it.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  went  to  church  armed  with 
muskets ;  we  go  to  church  with  our  minds  stuffed  and 
demoralized  by  the  contents  of  Sunday  morning  news- 
papers. [Laughter.]  The  Pilgrim  mothers  went  to  church 
dressed  in  simple  attire,  because  they  could  afford  noth- 
ing elaborate  and  because  they  thought  they  could  better 
catch  and  hold  the  devotional  spirit.  The  Pilgrim  mothers 
of  our  day  go  to  church  with  costly  toilets,  because  they 
can  afford  it,  and  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  chances 
as  to  catching  and  holding  the  aforesaid  spirit.  [Laughter.] 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  made  the  compact  on  the 
Mayflower,  planted  the  seeds  of  constitutional  freedom ; 
we,  their  worthy  sons,  commemorate  their  work  ;  try  to 
perpetuate  it  and  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  It  is  sometimes 
said  the  Pilgrims  were  a  solemn  people ;  that  they  were 
not  cheerful.  Well,  in  their  severe  experience  in  England 
and  Holland  and  at  Plymouth,  there  was  much  to  make  a 
born  optimist  grave  and  thoughtful.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  could  not  rejoice  with  those  who  re- 
joiced as  well  as  weep  with  those  who  wept.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  Thanksgiving  festival  held  by  the  Pilgrims. 
The  quaint  account  of  this  by  one  of  their  governors  is  always 
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interesting.     This  first  American  Thanksgiving  took  place  at 
Plymouth  in   162 1,  only  about  ten  months  after  the  landing. 
It  was  like   a  Jewish   festival  continuing  out   of  doors  for  a 
week.     The  Pilgrim  writer,  Governor  Winslow,  describes   it 
thus  :  "  Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governor  (meaning 
Governor   Bradford)  sent   four  men   out   fowling,  so  that  we 
might,  after  a  special  manner  (meaning  doubtless  a  gay  and 
festive  manner)  rejoice  together  after  (not  counting  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched)  we  had  gathered  the  fruit  of  our 
labors."     Now,  listen  to  this:  "They  killed   in   one   day  so 
much  fowl  as,  with  a  little  help   beside,  served  the  company 
almost  a  week."     What    this   "  little    help    beside "    was    not 
stated.      In    our   day    it    would    mean    that    the    hunter   and 
the   fisherman   made  heavy  drafts   upon   Fulton    Market   for 
meat,  fowl  and   fish,  to   supply  what  was  short.     "  At  which 
time,"   says   the   writer,    "  among   other  recreations,   we    ex- 
ercised   our   arms " — this    probably    means    they    shot    at    a 
mark  [laughter] — "  many  of  the   Indians  coming  among  us  " 
— they    were     not     the     mark,     at    least    this    time — "  and 
among   the    rest,    their   greatest    king,  Massasoit,  with  some 
ninety    men,    whom    for    three     days    we     entertained    and 
feasted."     Think  of  that;  feasting  ninety  Indian  three  days 
and  the  whole  colony  beside.     What   New  England   Society 
has  ever  made  so  good  a  showing   of   hospitality  and  good 
cheer?      {Laughter.']       u  And    they  "    (the    ninety    Indians), 
"went  out  and  killed  five  deer."     Now,   I    submit,  we  have 
here  a  clear  case  of  the  application  of  the  great  principle  of 
honest,  even-handed  co-operation,  no  modern  device    in  that 
line  could  surpass  it.     It  is  true  the  Indians  were   not  an  in- 
corporated society,  and   so   there  was  no  receiver  appointed 
to  wind  them  up.     [Laughter.]     "  Which  they  brought,"  says 
the   writer,    "  to    the    plantation  and  bestowed  on    our   Gov- 
ernor"   (meaning    Governor    Bradford),    "our    captain    and 
others."    Governor   Bradford,    in    speaking   of    this,    tells    us 
that  among   the    fowl    brought    in    "  was    a    great    store    of 
turkeys."      Thus    begins    the     sad    history   in    this  country 
of  the    rise   and    annual  fall  on    Thanksgiving   days    of    that 
exalted  biped — the  American  turkey.     After  this  description 
of    a    Pilgrim    festival    day   who    shall    ever   again    say   the 
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Pilgrims  could  not  be  merry  if  they  had  half  a  chance  to 
be  so.  Why,  if  the  Harvard  and  Yale  base-ball  clubs  had 
been  on  hand  with  their  great  national  game  of  banging  each 
others'  eyes  and  breaking  bones  promiscuously,  they  could  not 
have  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  day  though  they  might  to  its 
variety  of  pastime.  [Laughter.']  It  is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber in  this  connection  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colonies, 
Thanksgiving  Day  did  not  come  every  year.  It  came  at  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  year  from  May  to  December,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  sometimes  four  or  five  years,  gradually 
shortened  and  then  finally  settled  into  an  annual  festival  on 
the  last  Thursday  of  November.  A  few  years  ago  two  Gov- 
ernors of  Maine  ventured  to  appoint  a  day  in  December  for 
Thanksgiving.  Neither  of  them  was  re-elected.  [Laughter.] 
The  crowning  step  in  this  development,  which  is  now  national, 
was  when  the  fortunes  of  our  late  war  were  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  and  a  proclamation  for  a  national  Thanksgiving  was 
issued  by  our  then  President,  dear  old  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Applause.]  That  the  festival  shall  hereafter  and  forever  be 
national  is  a  part  of  our  unwritten  law.  [Applause.]  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  we,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  fairly  and 
modestly  claim  that  this  feature  of  our  national  life,  like  most 
of  the  others  that  are  valuable,  proceeded  directly  from  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  will  ever  honor  the  work  and  the  memory  of  the 
fathers.     As  in  the  sweet  lines  of  Bryant : 

"  Till  where  the  sun,  with  softer  fires, 
Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep, 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 

This  hallowed  day,  like  us.  shall  keep." 

[General  applause] 

You  will  now  please  rise  in  your  places  and  drink  to 
-THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES." 
(The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  followed  by  applause.) 
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The  first  regular  toast  is : 
"A  CORDIAL   WELCOME   TO   GEN.   SHERMAN." 

The  Chairman  :  You  may  think  it  a  very  easy  matter  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  introduce  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
General  Sherman,  yet  I  feel  a  good  deal  as  Daniel  Webster 
must  have  felt  at  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  celebration, 
when,  gazing  upon  it,  he  exclaimed  :  "  There  it  stands!  Here 
it  is !"  And,  so  I  say:  "  There  he  stands!  Here  he  is!" 
[Great  cheering.] 

ADDRESS   OF  GENERAL  WILLIAM   T.   SHERMAN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  : — I 
think  I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  to-night.  To  be  so  recognized  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  conjoined,  and  being  on  my  feet  I  will  endeavor  to 
recognize  the  compliment  as  far  as  I  may  without  taxing  your 
patience.  Your  ancestors,  my  young  friends,  were  not  idle 
during  the  160  years  which  preeeded  the  peace  after  our  Rev- 
olution. The  last  battle  of  that  war  was  at  Yorktown,  Octo- 
ber 19th,  1781,  but  it  was  not  till  January,  1783,  that  Wash- 
ington could  recommend  the  disbanding  of  his  armies,  lest 
some  slip  might  occur  ;  and  it  was  not  till  June  of  that  year 
that  he  announced  to  the  Army  that  finally  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  whereby  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  acknowl- 
edged, and  her  boundaries  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Permit  me,  without  treading  upon  Governor  Hoadley's  toast, 
"  New  England  in  the  West,"  to  call  the  attention  of  some 
here  present  to  the  early  times  in  the  West,  of  the  deeds  done 
by  pure  Yankees  of  as  good  stuff  and  material  as  came  across 
in  the  Mayflower,  When  the  Army  assembled  at  various 
points,  especially  at  New  Windsor  and  Newburg,  were  seeking 
their  discharges,  about  to  depart  with  two  years'  pay  due 
them  and  the  resolutions  of  Congress  unheeded,  they  cast 
about  for  new  homes  ;  and  a  petition  went  up  to  Congress 
signed   by  282  names,  of  which  232  were  from  New  England, 
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36  from  New  Jersey,  13  from  Maryland,  and  1  from  New 
York,  asking  that  they  might  invest  their  soldiers'  certificates, 
worth  \2\  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  lands  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Congress  had  as  yet  an  incohate  title  to  that  property.  It  was 
to  that  land  that  the  men  of  New  England  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  them  to  go  and  make  new  homes  for  themselves 
to  replace  those  which  they  had  abandoned  to  join  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  in  which  they  had  served  eight  long  years. 
At  first  Congress  endeavored  to  divide  that  Territory  in  ten 
States.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  names  of  some  of 
them.  (To  General  Hawley),  I  suppose  you  know  them,  Sena- 
tor Hawley.  [Laughter.']  But  a  Committee  of  Congress,  of 
which  Jefferson  was  the  head,  suggested  dividing  that  country 
into  three  ranges  of  States  by  parallels  of  longitude,  passing 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawah,  and,  I  think,  through 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  what  is  now  Louisville.  The  States 
proposed  were,  first,  the  one  away  up  in  the  North  West, 
Sylvania ;  then  came  Michigania,  Assenissipi,  Metropotamia, 
Illinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington  and  Polyptamia.  Fortunately 
these  names  were  not  adopted  by  Congress,  otherwise  some  of 
us  would  not  have  been  born  in  Ohio. 

From  that  historic  camp  at  Newburg,  went  forth  a  petition 
to  Washington,  with  a  letter  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  not  old 
Israel  Putnam,  but  a  General,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  a  simon  pure  Yankee  from  Worcester,  Mass.  Associated 
with  him  was  another  General  named  Tupper,  and  still  an- 
other by  the  name  of  Cutler:  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  an  Army 
Chaplain.  Now,  my  friends,  Congress  was  then  overwhelmed 
with  business,  as  it  is  now,  [Laughter]  and  could  give  very  lit- 
tle heed  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  suffering  officers  and 
soldiers.  But  these  urged  their  petition,  and  Washinton  en- 
dorsed it  with  all  his  force  and  love  for  his  old  comrades. 
Congress  yielded  but  little,  and  finally  Tupper  went  on  to 
New  York,  then  the  Capitol,  or  at  least  where  Congress  was 
sitting.  But  he  could  make  no  impression,  and  finally  the 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  was  sent,  and  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
character.  He  tells  in  his  own  journal,  recently  published  in 
Cincinnati,  that  he  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  first  to  Boston, 
to  confer  with  some  of  his  companions,  and  get  letters  of  in- 
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troduction  to  Members  of  Congress,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
He  then  went  to  the  University,  and  there  got  other  letters.  He 
rode  on  to  Middleburg,  Conn.,  where  he  found  General  Parsons, 
also  a  Revolutionary  soldier  associated  with  them  in  this  enter- 
prise of  founding  a  new  State  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  so  on, 
to  New  York.  Here  he  came,  as  he  says,  by  a  road  which 
came  into  the  Bowery,  put  up  his  horse  at  the  "  Plough  and 
Harrow,"  and  then  sauntered  forth  to  deliver  his  letters,  of 
which  he  had  about  fifty,  addressed  to  different  members  of 
Congress,  mostly  the  Southern  members.  He  submitted  his 
proposition  to  purchase  1,500,000  acres  of  land  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River,  to  pay  for  it  in  $1,000,000  of  soldiers'  scrip. 
Congress  veered  and  hauled,  modified  and  amended,  but  Cutler 
stuck  to  it.  Pie  insisted  upon  having  one  section  of  each 
township  for  a  school,  another  for  churches,  and  an  allowance 
for  waste  land  in  the  Whortleberry  hills  which  abounded  in 
that  country.  He  had  to  stipulate  that  St.  Clair  should  be 
Governor,  to  him  then  a  stranger,  presiding  over  the  Contin- 
ental Congress  ;  also  to  include  the  Scioto  purchase  in  which 
many  members  of  Congress  were  interested,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  perfect  Credit  Mobilier,  as  bad  as  that  of  recent  date. 
He  succeeded  at  last  in  making  his  purchase,  and  went 
back  by  the  same  way  he  had  come,  sending  the  glad  tidings 
of  joy  ahead  ;  and  all  the  old  soldiers  felt  encouraged  that  at 
last  they  could  go  into  the  unknown  wilderness,  and  build  up 
new  homes,  in  place  of  those  which  they  had  sacrificed  in 
good  old  New  England.  The  first  detachment  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1788;  and 
the  people  of  Ohio  are  going  to  celebrate  that  Centennial  this 
year  ;  and  now  look  out  for  others  right  along.  The  first  one 
will  be  on  the  7th  of  April  next.  The  next  Winter,  1788,  our 
friend  Manasseh  Cutler  followed,  and  he  placarded  his  wagon 
all  the  way  out,  "  For  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio."  It  was  driven 
over  the  mountains.  And  on  his  way  down  to  Marietta  he 
devised  the  first  screw  propeller ;  long  before  anybody  ever 
heard  of  Ericson  ;  he  made  a  screw  of  wood  turned  it  with  a 
windlass,  and  propelled  his  boat  down  the  Ohio  River  and 
joined  the  others.  Then  the  Indian  wars  broke  out,  worse 
than  any  old  Peter  Parley  has  told  us  of  in  your  old  Plymouth 
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Rock  settlement.  These  lasted  five  years,  from  1790  to  1795, 
in  which  the  Wyandottes,  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  others 
participated.  Harmar  was  defeated  in  179O,  St.  Clair  in  1791. 
But  their  men  were  largely  of  Yankee  stock,  and  they  carried 
their  Yankee  pluck  with  them.  Finally  old  Anthony  Wayne 
went  to  work,  and  the  newspapers  raised  the  same  stories 
about  him  that  they  did  about  McClellan,  "  On  to  Richmond  !" 
and  "  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But 
old  Anthony  waited  till  he  was  ready  ;  it  was  two  years  before 
he  got  ready,  but  when  he  did,  he  went  to  work  and  cleaned 
out  those  Indians  good,  and  thenceforth  and  forever  peace 
reigned  in  Ohio.  The  Yankees  then  having  full  scope,  throve 
and  prospered  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  original  purpose  of 
carrying  Civilization  and  Education  with  them,  Commission- 
ers went  up  the  Hockhocking  (my  own  creek,  where  I  was 
born),  poling  and  paddling  their  canoes.  And  their  provisions 
consisted  of  800  pounds  of  salt  pork,  usually  called  "  Mid- 
dling," what  we  in  the  army  called  in  our  late  war  "  Sow 
Belly,"  1,200  pounds  of  flour,  3  bushels  of  beans,  and  40  gal- 
lons of  whiskey.  That  whiskey  carried  them  up  to  Athens, 
and  then  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  University  es- 
tablished West  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  boat  by 
which  they  ascended  the  river  was  called  the  Mayflower.  I 
guess  that  was  the  real  Mayflower  after  all.  Now,  my  friends, 
from  that  time  on  until  the  Yankee  stood  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
I,  myself,  have  seen  the  country  grow,  New  Englanders,  of 
course,  in  the  lead,  Pennsylvanians,  Virginians,  Carolinians 
and  others  co-operating.  First  Indiana,  then  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, away  to  the  Pacific,  where  I  was  a  pioneer  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  California  still 
living. 

There  is  a  little  circumstance  about  which  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood.  In  1861  there  was  a  war  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  considerable  war.  WTe  first  depended  upon  volun- 
teers, and  God  knows  how  I  love  those  volunteers  who  first 
stepped  forward.  [Cheers, ,]  But  in  the  Spring  of  1863,  vol- 
unteering fell  off  very  fast.  You  had  to  pay  bounties  of  $600 
and  $1,000  per  man,  and  finally  Congress  took  it  into  her  own 
hands  to  enlist  men,  to  enforce  enlistment,  to  enforce  a  draft. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  who  should  be  drawn,  or  what  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  should  be  drawn,  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain,  of  those  people  capable  of  bearing  arms,  what  was 
already  in  the  field,  counting  by  States.  I  have  here  a  list, 
and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  reading  it,  because  I  want 
to  deduce  the  moral.  When  they  first  commenced  the  draft 
in  1863,  there  was  a  credit  and  debit  list  of  each  State  care- 
fully prepared  in  the  War  Department,  and  I  will  read  you 
how  it  stood:  Connecticut  was  1,784  behind;  Delaware,  473 
behind;  Illinois,  60,171  ahead;  Indiana,  25,511  ahead;  Iowa, 
13,897  ahead  ;  Kansas  and  Kentucky  not  determined  ;  Maine. 
2,892  behind;  Maryland,  13,302  behind  ;  Massachusetts,  5,851 
behind  ;  Michigan,  5,238  ahead  ;  Missouri,  not  determined  ; 
Minnesota,  2,535  ahead  ;  New  Hampshire,  388  behind  ;  New 
Jersey,  12,503  behind;  New  York,  5,517  ahead;  Ohio,  28,429 
ahead;  Pennsylvania,  15,407  behind;  Rhode  Island,  1,198 
ahead  ;  Tennessee,  not  determined  ;  Vermont,  quota  full  ; 
West  Virginia,  3,373  behind  ;  Wisconsin,  3,578  ahead.  If 
you  will  scan  this  list,  you  will  see  that  the  New  Eng- 
land of  the  West — that,  newer  New  England,  as  it  might 
be  called,  even  as  old  England  is  sometimes  called  "  Greater 
Britain  " — was  the  largest  factor  in  the  earliest  years  of  our 
Civil  War.  And  it  may  be  that  you  gentlemen  owe  in  a 
measure  to  them  the  fact  that  the  armies  which  we  needed 
then  so  much,  the  pure  volunteers,  the  men  who  went  for  the 
love  of  the  thing  and  for  love  of  their  country,  came  largely 
from  that  country  which  you  and  your  fathers  got  in  1787  by 
the  act  passed  by  Congress  that  year,  followed  up  by  the  noblest 
of  the  sons  of  New  England,  who,  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
migrated  to  that  then  far  off  region,  many  of  whose  sons  have 
fought  the  good  fight  of  Civilization,  and  some  of  their  de- 
scendants have  led  those  armies  to  glory  and  to  victory.  Don't 
consider  me  as  drawing  parallels  or  comparisons,  which  are  al- 
ways odorous  [Laughter],  but  I  claim  that  the  West  in  1S61  was 
the  living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  our  forefathers,  the 
principle  of  standing  up  for  one's  country  and  fighting  at  the 
first  call,  just  as  they  did  in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  and  on. 
You,  of  course,  and  all  of  us,  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  war: 
and  I  hope  that  whilst  you  bear  in  loving  kindly  memory  your 
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New  England  of  the  East,  and  your  good  ancestors,  true  as 
steel,  you  will  not  forget  the  newer  New  England  of  the  West. 
[Prolonged  cheering^ 


The  Chairman  : — The  next  regular  toast  is 

"THE   CITIZEN    SOLDIER." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  embarrassment  which  a  pre- 
siding officer  feels  in  introducing  a  well-known  and  distinguished 
man.  If  I  refer  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  re- 
spond to  this  toast  as  a  pathetic  speaker,  you  will  immediately 
recall  some  of  his  fine  humor;  and  if  I  should  speak  of  him  as 
a  humorous  speaker  you  will  recall  some  pathetic  sentence  ;  so 
it  is  better  to  let  Gen.  Horace  Porter  speak  for  himself. 
[Cheers.'] 

ADDRESS   OF   GEN.  HORACE   PORTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ; — After  General  Sherman  the 
deluge.  I  am  the  deluge.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  this  evening 
that  I  come  after  General  Sherman  only  in  the  order  of  speech, 
and  not  in  the  order  of  dinner,  for  a  person  once  said  in 
Georgia — and  he  was  a  man  who  knew  regarding  the  March  to 
the  Sea — that  any  one  who  came  after  General  Sherman 
wouldn't  find  much  to  eat.  [Laughter.']  Having  been  brought 
up  in  Pennsylvania,  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  General 
Sherman's  reference  to  the  proposed  names  of  the  States  in 
the  country.  He  mentioned  one  as  "  Sylvania."  That  was 
evidently  a  dead  letter  till  we  put  the  Pen(n)  to  it.  [Laughter.] 
I  noticed  that  President  Dwight  listened  with  equal  interest  to 
the  statement  of  that  expedition  which  went  West  and  carried 
such  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey  with  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  first  University  was  founded.  [Laughter.]  But, 
gentlemen,  when  I  am  requested  in  such  an  august  presence  as 
this  to  speak  of  the  "  Citizen  Soldier,"  I  cannot  help  feeling 
like  the  citizen  soldier  of  Hibernian  extraction  who  came  up, 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  to  a  general  officer  and  held  out 


his  hand  for  alms,  evidently  wanting  to  put  himself  temporarily 
on  the  general's  pay-roll,  as  it  were.  The  general  said  :  "  Why 
don't  you  work?"  He  said  he  couldn't  on  account  of  his 
wounds.  The  general  asked  where  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
"  In  the  retrate  at  Bull  Run."  "  But  whereabouts  on  your  per- 
son ?"  He  replied,  "  You'll  notice  the  scar  here."  (Pointing  to 
his  face.)  "  Now,  how  could  you  get  wounded  in  the  face 
while  on  the  retreat  ?"  "  I  had  the  indiscrition  to  look  back." 
[Laughter.]  "  Well,"  said  the  general,  "  that  wouldn't  prevent 
your  working."  "  Ah,"  answered  the  man,  "the  worst  wound 
is  here."  (Left  breast.)  The  general  said,  "  Oh,  that's  all 
bosh  ;  if  the  bullet  had  gone  in  there  it  would  have  passed 
through  your  heart  and  killed  you."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sin 
at  that  moment  me  heart  was  in  me  mouth  !"  [Great  laughter.'] 
So  if  I  had  known  that  such  an  early  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
me  here  to-night,  I  should  have  thrown  my  pickets  farther  out 
to  the  front,  in  hopes  of  getting  sufficient  information  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat ;  for  if  there  is  one  lesson  better  than  another 
taught  by  the  war,  it  is  that  a  man  may  retreat  successfully 
from  almost  any  position,  if  he  only  starts  in  time.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

In  alluding  to  the  Citizen  Soldier  I  desire  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  make  no  reference  to  that  organiza- 
tion of  Home  Guards  once  formed  in  Kansas,  where  the  com- 
manding officer  tried  to  pose  as  one  of  the  last  surviving  heroes 
of  the  Algerine  War,  when  he  had  never  drawn  a  sword  but 
once  and  that  was  in  a  raffle  [laughter]  and  where  his  men 
had  determined  to  emulate  the  immortal  example  of  Lord 
Nelson.  The  last  thing  that  Nelson  did  was  to  die  for  his 
country,  and  this  was  the  last  thing  they  ever  intended  to  do. 
[Laughter.] 

I  allude  to  that  Citizen  Soldier  who  breathed  the  spirit 
of  old  Miles  Standish,  but  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
always  being  able  to  speak  for  himself;  who  came  down  to  the 
front  with  hair  close  cropped,  clean  shaven,  newly  baptized, 
fresh  vaccinated,  pocket  in  his  shirt,  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
ready  to  do  anything,  from  squirrel  hunting  up  to  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree.  He  felt  that  with  a  single  rush  he  could 
carry  away  two  spans  of  wire-barbed  fence  without  scratching 
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himself.  If  too  short-sighted  to  see  the  enemy  he  would  go 
nearer,  if  lame  he  would  make  this  an  excuse  to  disobey  an 
order  to  retreat,  if  he  had  but  one  stocking  he  would  take  it  off 
his  foot  in  wet  weather  and  wrap  it  around  the  lock  of  his  gun, 
and  as  to  marching,  he  would  keep  on  the  march  as  long  as  he 
had  upper  garments  enough  left  to  wad  a  gun  or  nether  gar- 
ments enough  to  flag  a  train  with.  [Laughter.]  He  was  the 
last  man  in  a  retreat  the  first  man  in  an  enemy's  smoke  house. 
When  he  wanted  fuel  he  took  only  the  top  rail  of  the  fence, 
and  kept  on  taking  the  top  rail  till  there  was  none  of  that  fence 
left  standing.  [Laughter.']  The  New  England  soldier  knew 
everything  that  was  between  the  covers  of  books,  from  light 
infantry  tactics  to  the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures.  One  day, 
on  a  forced  march  in  Virginia,  a  New  England  man  was  lag- 
ging behind,  when  his  colonel  began  stirring  him  up  and  telling 
him  he  ought  to  make  better  time.  He  at  once  started  to 
argue  the  case  with  the  colonel,  and  said :  "  See  here,  col- 
onel, I've  studied  the  tactics  and  hev  learned  from  'em  how  to 
form  double  column  at  half  distance,  but  I  hev  never  yet 
learned  how  to  perform  double  distance  on  half  rations." 
[Laughter^ 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  which  should  receive  a 
few  serious  words  from  me  before  I  sit  down.  It  was  not  until 
the  black  war  cloud  of  rebellion  broke  upon  us  that  we  really 
appreciated  the  Citizen  Soldier  at  his  full  worth.  But  when 
the  country  was  struck  we  saw,  pouring  down  from  the  hill 
tops,  and  surging  up  from  the  valleys,  that  magnificent  army  of 
citizen  soldiery,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  Christendom  stood 
amazed.  They  gathered  until  the  streets  of  every  hamlet  in 
the  land  was  lighted  by  the  glitter  of  their  steel  and  resounded 
to  the  tread  of  their  marching  columns.  It  seemed  that  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down  between  all  classes, 
that  we  were  living  once  more  in  the  heroic  ages,  that  there 
had  returned  to  us  the  brave  days  of  old,  when  none  were  for 
a  party  but  all  were  for  the  State.  [Applause.']  And  then 
that  unbroken  line  swept  down  to  the  front.  But  in  that  front 
what  scenes  were  met !  There  was  the  blistering  Southern 
sun,  swamps  which  bred  miasma  and  death  ;  rivers  with  impass- 
able  approaches  ;    heights  to  be  scaled,  batteries  to  be  cap- 
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tured,  the  open  plain  with  guns  in  front  and  guns  in  flank, 
which  swept  those  devoted  columns  until  human  blood  flowed 
as  freely  as  festal  wine  ;  there  was  the  dense  forest,  the  under- 
growth barring  the  passage  of  man,  the  upper-growth  shutting 
out  the  light  of  Heaven  ;  the  wood  afire,  ammunition-trains 
exploding,  the  dead  roasted  in  the  flames,  the  wounded  drag- 
ging their  mangled  limbs  after  them  to  escape  its  ravages, 
until  it  seemed  that  Christian  men  had  turned  to  fiends,  and 
Hell  itself  had  usurped  the  place  of  earth.     [Applause.] 

And  when  success  perched  upon  our  banners,  when  the 
bugle  sounded  the  glad  notes  of  final  and  triumphal  victory, 
the  disbanding  of  that  army  was  even  more  marvellous  than  its 
organization.  It  disappeared,  not  as  the  flood  of  waters  of  the 
spring,  which  rend  the  earth,  and  leave  havoc  and  destruction 
in  their  course  :  but  rather,  as  was  once  eloquently  said,  like 
the  snows  of  Winter  under  a  genial  sun,  leaving  the  face  of 
Nature  untouched,  and  the  handy-word  of  man  undisturbed  ; 
not  injuring,  but  moistening  and  fructifying  the  earth.  [Ap- 
plause.'] But  the  mission  of  the  Citizen  Soldier  did  not  end 
there,  it  has  not  ended  yet.  We  have  no  European  enemy  to 
dread,  it  is  true  ;  we  have  on  our  own  continent  no  foeman 
worthy  of  our  steel  ;  for,  unlike  the  lands  of  Europe,  this  land 
is  not  cursed  by  propinquity.  But  we  must  look  straight  in 
the  face  the  fact  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  discontented 
class,  repudiated  alike  by  employers  and  by  honest  laborers. 
They  come  here  from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  old  world, 
rave  about  the  horrors  of  tyrannous  governments  and  make 
no  distinction  between  them  and  the  blessings  of  a  free  and 
independent  government.  They  have,  but  a  little  while  ago, 
created  scenes  in  which  mob-law  ruled  the  hour,  riot  held  its 
sanguinary  sway  and  the  earth  of  our  streets  tasted  the  blood 
of  our  citizens.  When  such  scenes  as  these  occur,  we  cannot 
wait  for  aid  from  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  offing,  we  cannot 
look  for  succor  to  the  army  garrisons  of  distant  forts  ;  but  in 
our  great  cities — those  plague  spots  in  the  body  politic — we 
want  trained  militia  who  can  rally  as  rapidly  as  the  long  roll 
can  be  beaten.  And  I  know  that  all  property  owners  feel 
safer,  that  all  law-abiding  citizens  breathe  freer  when  they  see 
a  militia,  particularly  like  that  in   our  own  State,  go  forth  in 
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the  Summer  to  be  inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  march,  to 
the  discipline  of  tent-life  in  the  field,  exhibiting  an  esprit  de 
corps,  a  discipline,  a  true  touch  of  the  elbow,  which  is  beyond 
all  praise.  I  love  to  take  off  my  hat  to  their  marching 
columns  ;  I  love  to  salute  its  passing  banners.  They  will  al- 
ways be  the  true  bulwark  of  our  defence.  I  know  of  no  man, 
and  no  set  of  men,  who  more  gladly  or  more  eagerly  make  this 
statement  than  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  regular 
army  ;  and  I  take  particular  pride  in  making  this  acknowledg- 
ment and  paying  this  tribute  in  the  presence  of  the  senior 
and  the  most  illustrious  living  commander  of  our  Citizen 
Soldiery.     (Alluding  to   General   Sherman.)     {Great  applause^ 


President  Winslow : — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND— THE  FATHERS  FOUNDED  THEM  IN  THE  EARLY 
DAYS;  THEY  HAVE  KEPT  ALIVE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
FATHERS   IN   THE   LATER   DAYS." 

New  Englanders  would  not  be  true  to  themselves  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  if  they  did  not  provide  a  proper  place  for 
the  cause  of  National  Education.  Without  a  head  there  can 
be  no  Republic.  We  are  gratified  to  have  with  us  to-night  the 
President  of  one  of  the  leading  Universities  of  the  land ;  a  year 
or  two  ago  it  was  known  as  Yale  College ;  now  Yale  Univer- 
sity; the  only  difference,  however,  is  said  to  be  that  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  changed  the  hours  of  recitation  to  accommodate 
the  Base  Ball  Club. 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  President  Dwight,  of  Yale 
University. 

SPEECH   OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

During  a  part  of  General  Porter's  speech  I  thought  of  my- 
self as  one  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  as  one  of  those  who  made 
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Connecticut  a  little  ahead  in  the  number  of  volunteers,  as  Gen- 
eral Sherman  read  the  record,  or  a  little  behind.  I  could  not 
tell  precisely  which  it  was,  for  the  noise  in  the  house  at  the 
moment  carried  away  from  me  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It 
matters  not,  however,  which  it  was.  If  Connecticut  was  be- 
hind by  reason  of  my  absence  from  the  army  as  a  citizen  sol- 
dier, the  fact  that  it  was  thus  behind  was  evidently  the  fact 
that  secured  the  victory  for  the  nation  through  General  Sher- 
man. And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  was  ahead 
because  I  was  a  citizen  soldier,  it  was  this  fact  that  enabled 
General  Porter  to  give  to  the  closing  portion  of  his  remarks  a 
tone  somewhat  more  befitting  this  serious  and  solemn  occasion, 
as  you  may  have  thought,  than  that  which  characterized  the  be- 
ginning of  them.  In  either  case,  therefore,  I  feel,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  I  have  felt  at  all  former  times  when  my  thoughts  have 
been  turned  to  the  subject,  whether  in  private  or  in  public, 
proud  of  the  record  of  Connecticut. 

I  appear  before  you,  in  response  to  your  call,  Mr.  President, 
with  some  encouragement  and  yet  with  some  embarrassment. 
My  honored  friend,  Mr.  Silliman,  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
asking  if  the  toast  which  has  been  read  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  then  kindly  adding  that  on  these  occasions  it  was 
not  considered  to  be  in  the  least  degree  necessary  that  the 
speaker  should  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  toast  assigned 
to  him,  or  put  his  speech  into  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  text  thus  given.  I  wrote  him  in  reply  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  toast  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  texts,  and 
sometimes  with  texts  respecting  which  I  had  not  a  very  large 
flow  of  ideas,  I  felt  encouragement  in  coming  here,  in  the  thought 
that  I  might  occupy  the  usual  time  of  a  public  discourse  with- 
out any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  no  matter  what 
I  might  do  with  the  particular  subject  in  hand.  But  when  I 
found  that  General  Sherman  and  General  Porter  were  to  speak 
before  me  I  felt  the  embarrassment  natural,  in  the  presence  of 
such  men,  to  one  quite  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking  on 
occasions  of  this  kind.  With  respect  to  General  Porter,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  altogether  embarrassed,  but  partly  encouraged, 
and  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  permit  me  to  give  a  word  of 
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explanation  as  to  what  I  mean.  A  few  years  ago  it  used  to  be 
allowable  for  a  public  speaker  sometimes  to  tell  a  story  which 
he  had  himself  told  before ;  not  to  say  one  which  had  been 
told  by  somebody  else.  This  is  not  permitted  in  the  cases  of 
ordinary  men  at  the  present  time  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
community ;  but  I  have  been  a  professor  in  a  college  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  in  the  life  of  college  pro- 
fessors that  they  do  not  meet  the  same  audience  in  any  given 
year  which  they  met  in  the  previous  one.  Occasionally,  there- 
fore, they  are  able,  with  impunity,  to  repeat  the  same  story.  In 
the  limited  experience  that  I  have  had  1  find  that  these  stories, 
thus  repeated,  are  nearly  as  interesting  to  the  audience  of  this 
year  as  they  were  to  the  audience  of  the  last  year.  We  who 
belong  to  the  teacher's  profession  may  well  consider  ourselves 
to  be  privileged  men  in  this  regard.  And  now,  as  your  chair- 
man has  assured  you,  I  am  the  President  of  a  University,  and 
certainly  must  be  thus  privileged,  for  what  use  is  there  in  being 
a  President  unless  one  can  do  as  one  pleases.  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  however,  that  I  am  conscientiously  opposed — not,  in- 
deed, to  telling  again  a  story  which  some  one  else  has  told,  for 
there  are  comparatively  few  in  existence  that  are  true  which  do 
not  belong  to  this  class  of  stories — but  to  telling  again  a  story 
which  I  have  myself  told  before.  But  I  shall  be  pardoned  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  hope,  if  I  violate  for  once  this  excellent 
rule.  You  will  see  the  reason  why  I  violate  it,  I  trust,  before 
I  sit  down,  and  will  consider  the  reason  sufficient. 

In  the  month  of  October,  a  year  ago,  I  was  requested  by 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  that  Association,  which  was  to  be  held 
in  New  Haven.  I  objected,  saying  that  I  was  not  a  platform 
speaker,  not  gifted  in  that  line,  and  that  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  presenting  the  various  excuses  which  are  well-known 
to  all  gentlemen  present  here  who  are  sometimes  invited  to 
address  such  meetings.  He  wrote  to  me  in  reply  that  it  would 
be  sufficient,  if  I  would  show  myself,  and  would  give  a  kind  of 
blessing  to  the  cause.  I  answered  that,  if  he  merely  wished 
me  to  stand  up  and  pronounce  the  benediction,  I  would  do  so. 
In  due  time,  the  meeting  was  held  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
speak.     In  the  course  of  the  few  words  which  I  said,  I  men- 
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tioned  the  circumstance  which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  but  re- 
marked that,  having  showed  myself  by  standing  up,  I  could 
do  no  more,  for  as  General  Hawley,  who  had  been  asked  to 
speak  had  not  yet  spoken,  I  could  not  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion until  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  and  when  that 
would  be,  I  was  unable  to  tell,  A  few  days  afterward,  an  edi- 
torial or  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  stated 
that  President  Dwight  rose  at  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
pronouncing  the  benediction  ;  that  the  audience  all  bowed 
their  heads  in  reverent  manner,  and  that  thereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  an  amusing  story.  The  writer  of  the  article 
then  followed  this  remarkable  statement  with  the  suggestion 
that  President  Dwight  was  undoubtedly  proposing  to  pose  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Gen.  Horace 
Porter  !  I  told  the  story  at  a  dinner  of  the  Yale  Alumni  in 
New  York,  last  winter,  because  Mr.  Depew  was  present.  As  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  General  Porter  until 
this  evening,  I  ask  indulgence  for  repeating  it  here.  I  tell  it 
again,  because  it  affords  me  some  encouragement,  as  I  am 
placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  following  him  as  a 
speaker  at  this  time — the  ground  of  which  encouragement 
may,  perhaps,  be  best  set  forth  by  another  little  story  con- 
nected with  my  own  experience.  In  my  earlier  years,  when  I 
was  beginning  my  active  life,  I  was  invited  to  preach  two  Sab- 
baths in  a  certain  country  town  in  Connecticut.  A  part  of 
the  congregation,  as  I  was  informed  afterward,  had  the  idea 
that  I  was  to  preach  on  only  one  Sunday,  and  that  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Marvin  was  to  appear  on  the  second  Sun- 
day. When  the  second  Sunday  came,  therefore,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  audience  expected  to  find  this  other  gen- 
tleman in  the  pulpit.  In  fulfillment  of  my  duty,  however,  I 
preached  the  second  time,  and  I  was  told,  after  the  service  was 
over,  by  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  I  was  staying,  that  a 
good  lady  said  to  him,  as  he  came  away  from  the  church,  that 
she  never  saw  two  preachers  who  looked  so  much  alike  as  Mr. 
Marvin  and  Mr.  Dwight  did. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  put  these  two  stories  together, 
you  will  see  the  encouragement  that  I  have  in  following  Gen- 
eral Porter,  for  when  this  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society 
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is  ended,  and  you  go  about  your  daily  business  to-morrow,  you 
will,  no  doubt,  think  that  General  Porter  and  President  Dwight 
look  marvelously  alike,  and  that  I  made  the  speech  which  he 
has  made  and  which  has  so  greatly  interested  the  audience. 
The  "  Citizen  Soldier,"  who  so  strikingly  resembles  Gen. 
Horace  Porter,  stands  before  you.  In  the  language  of  your 
Chairman,  "  Look  at  him  !" 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  now  met  the  approbation  of 
my  honored  friend,  Mr.  Silliman,  by  saying  nothing  whatever 
connected  with  the  toast.  But,  as  the  old  New  England 
preachers  never  closed  their  sermons  without  what  they  called 
an  "  Improvement,"  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  after  the  same  manner — a  word  or  two  related  to 
the  text  or  growing  out  of  it.  A  year  ago  last  September, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  citizens  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  I  was 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  That 
town  was  settled  by  nineteen  persons,  one  of  whom  was  my 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Dwight,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1636,  with  his  son  Timothy  Dwight.  These  nineteen  persons 
were  permitted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
leave  the  Town  of  Watertown,  because  that  town  was  sup- 
posed to  be  overcrowded,  and  to  go  into  some  other  region 
where  they  might  find  a  satisfactory  abiding  place.  They  went 
to  the  town  which  is  now  called  Dedham.  They  went  there 
to  secure  a  home  for  themselves,  and  for  those  of  like  spirit 
with  themselves.  They  desired  a  peaceful,  happy  life  in  a 
community  animated  by  common  thoughts  and  principles,  and 
inspired  by  common  purposes  and  hopes.  They  did  not  pro- 
pose to  admit  persons  indiscriminately  into  their  town,  but  only 
those  who  should  prove,  on  examination  into  their  character 
and  habits,  to  be  fitted  for  their  fellowship.  They  wished  to 
be  at  peace  among  themselves.  After  organizing  their  town 
and  providing  for  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  community, 
they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, requesting  that  the  town  might  be  named-  In 
this  memorial,  according  to  the  simple  style  of  those  days, 
they  said  that  while,  with  all  due  respect,  they  would  leave  to 
the   General  Court  the   decision  of  the  question  as  to  what 
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name  should  be  given  to  the  town,  they  would,  if  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  matter  themselves,  decide  that  the  town 
might  be  called  "  Contentment."  The  spirit  of  those  settlers 
of  Dedham,  gentlemen,  was  the  spirit  with  which  the  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan  Fathers  came  to  New  England.  They  desired  for 
themselves  true  contentment,  and  they  organized  their  com- 
munities in  the  New  World  in  order  that  they  might  secure 
this  end.  It  was,  however,  a  noble  kind  of  contentment — a 
contentment  founded  upon  unity  in  spirit,  and  upon  a  wise 
provision  for  the  individual  life,  the  family  life,  and  the  church 
life.  They  wished  for  an  intelligent  contentment  in  a  moral 
and  Christian  community;  and  so  they  began  immediately  to 
establish  schools,  and  very  early  in  their  history  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  establish  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  sons; 
as  one  of  the  early  writers  expresses  it,  "  with  a  dread  lest 
those  who  should  follow  them  might  grow  up  in  ignorance." 
The  spirit  of  the  Fathers  was  the  same,  whithersoever  they 
went,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans,  that  they  have  had  the  same  spirit  even  in  these 
later  generations.  They  have  sought  for  a  true  contentment 
by  means  of  the  best  provision  for  the  family  life,  the  church 
life,  the  university,  college  and  school  life.  And  thus  they 
have  made  our  land  a  land  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Those  men  of  the  early  days  of  New  England,  gentlemen, 
were  men  of  strong  character,  and  we  sometimes  criticise  and 
even  smile  at  the  strictness  of  some  of  their  rules  of  living. 
But  their  age  was  the  early  age  of  the  nation,  and  we  of  to- 
day may  well  remember  that  the  strong  life  of  boyhood  is 
what  prepares  us  best  for  the  happy  and  contented  life  in 
after  years,  and  that  the  man  who  fails  in  obedience  to  stern 
duty  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  will  find  himself  bereft  of 
the  power  which  ennobles  the  end  of  it.  I  glory  in  the  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  ancestry,  because  they  gave  to  us,  their  de- 
scendants, a  sense  of  duty  which  moves  forward  with  us 
through  all  our  living,  and,  as  life  passes  onward  in  its  course, 
superadds  to  itself  a  contentment  which  is  ba^ed  upon  the 
consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled  ;  and  I  glory  in  them  also  be- 
cause they  gave  to  us,  as  essential  to  this  contentment,  educa- 
tion and  the  gospel ;  to  make  us  know  that  the  inward  life  is 
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higher"  and  better  than  the  outward  life — that  there  is  some- 
thing within  us  which  is  above  and  beyond  the  things  that 
are  around  us. 

The    audience    then    arose    and    sang   the    two    following 
verses  of 

AMERICA! 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
.  From  every  mountain  side, 
Let  freedom  ring. 

"  Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King." 


President   Winslow : — The  next  toast, 

"  CONNECTICUT," 

will  be  responded  to  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  time  of  our  late 
war,  bore  a  distinguished  part,  heroic,  able  and  brave,  and 
now  in  time  of  peace  holds  and  fills  the  great  office  of  United 
States  Senator. 

Let  me  present  Senator  Hawley  of  Connecticut. 

General  Hawley.  in  answer  to  the  toast  "  Connecticut," 
said  : 

There  was  not  a  joke  recorded  in  Connecticut  in  her  first 
history  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  General  Porter  can 
invent  them  as  he  stands.  The  first  political  speech  was  a 
sermon.  It  was  delivered  by  Thomas  Hooker,  who  brought 
his  congregation  to  Hartford,  and  established  the  first  regular 
free  government  in  the  world. 
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He  gave  a  resume"  of  this  sermon,  which,  he  said,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  principles  which  rule  this  great  nation  to- 
day. 

The  speaker  gave  a  resume  of  the  early  laws  governing  the 
State,  and  claimed  that  Connecticut's  influence  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitutional  form  of  government, 
based  upon  the  methods  that  had  always  prevailed  in  that 
State.  He  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  the  men  of  Connecticut, 
of  her  soldiers  and  her  statesmen.  Of  her  patriotism  he  said 
there  was  no  doubt.  On  the  Colonial  war  she  spent  ^400,000 
and  sent  30,000  soldiers  to  battle  for  the  king.  In  later  days 
she  had  kept  up  the  record  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
He  spoke  of  the  charter,  which  was  so  perfect  that  no  change 
was  made  in  it  until  18 18.  Connecticut  was  proud  of  her 
record,  he  said,  and  of  its  free  schools,  first  established  there; 
of  their  love  of  State  rights  and  their  desire  for  a  strong  Fed- 
eral government.  In  concluding,  he  said  he  joined  with  the 
assemblage  in  their  pride  for  what  their  fathers  did,  and  in  the 
glowing  future  of  the  country. 


The  President : — The  next  regular  toast 

"NEW    ENGLAND    IN   THE   WEST," 

was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  Governor  Hoadley,  of  Ohio, 
but  for  reasons  mentioned  in  his  letter,  which  the  Secretary 
will  now  read,  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-night,  and  so  we 
reserve  him  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  following  letter : 

December,  20,  1887. 
Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
called  to  Columbus,  O.,  on  business  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  me.  I  must  leave  to-night.  The  result  of  this  is,  I 
shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Brooklyn  New  England  Society  to-morrow  evening,  and  the 
company  will  be   spared  the  bore  of  a  speech  by  me.     I  am 
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extremely  sorry.  I  hate  to  take  this  Winter  journey,  but 
more  than  all  am  I  disappointed  because  I  shall  lose  the  very 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  had  anticipated  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  society  and  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  As  a  good  New  England  born 
man,  however,  I  must  listen  to  the  call  of  duty,  postponing 
all  other  considerations,  otherwise  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
my  lineage,  my  birthplace  and  the  association  with  your  society 
which  promised  me  so  much  pleasure.  Please  present  my  re- 
grets to  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Silliman  and  their  associates  of  the 
Committee  of  Invitation,  and  believe  me  to  remain 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

George  Hoadley. 


The  President : — The  next  regular  toast  is 

"THE    PURITANS    AND    THE    PILGRIMS    AS 
IDEALISTS." 

The  gentleman  who  will  respond  is  known  to  many  of 
you  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  clergyman  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chamberlain. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  L.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  D.D., 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlejnen  : 

As  I  rise,  at  your  call  and  greeting,  to  respond  to  the  sen- 
timent assigned,  there  comes  before  me  anew  the  vision  of 
those  in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered, — the  humble  men  and 
women  of  the  Mayflower  and  those  essentially  their  kindred, 
the  settlers  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  I  reverently 
rejoice  that  in  the  midst  of  our  always  rushing  and  sometimes 
riotous  life,  there  comes,  for  the  descendants  of  New  England 
at  least,  this  annual  observance  dedicated  to  the  recalling  of 
the  beginnings,  the  principles,  the  causes,  of  our  historical 
greatness;  as  when,  in  ancestral  halls,  children,  and  children's 
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children,  convene  to  look  with  loving  admiration  on  the  pic- 
tured faces  and  forms  of  those  from  whose  loins  they  have 
sprung. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  well  nigh  forget  the  perfume,  the 
poetry,  the  pride,  of  a  scene  like  this,  and  living  over  again 
those  sterner  days,  when  to  obey  conscience  was  exile,  and 
to  obey  God  was  death.  Nor  should  I  be  without  warrant 
in  so  doing.  It  is  on  record  that  the  Periclean  Greeks  treas- 
ured the  traditions  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  even  the 
Augustan  Roman  would  sometimes  turn,  in  thought  from  the 
triumphs  and  trophies  of  the  Caesars,  to  "the  wicker  hut  of 
Romulus,  and  the  thatched  roof  of  the  primitive  Capitol." 
"  Who  would  think,"  writes  Ovid,  recalling  the  time  when  the 
low  hills  by  the  Tiber  were  the  lair  of  wild  beasts,  "  who  would 
think  that  such  a  spot  could  hold  so  wide  a  place  in  the  con- 
cerns of  destiny  ?" 

Therefore,  casting  a  swift  and  exultant  glance  at  the  pro- 
portions of  our  modern  Republic,  leaping  in  eighty  years  from 
five  millions  to  fifty  millions,  already  surpassing  the  mother 
land  in  wealth  and  many  another  resource  of  power,  I  think 
of  "a  certain  poor  people  "  of  Lincolnshire  and  vicinage,  who 
almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  humbly  affirmed  their  right 
"  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  had  made  known,  or 
should  make  known  to  them." 

Does  some  one  say,  An  unimportant  affirmation,  embody- 
ing a  truism  rather  than  a  discovery,  and  whose  axiomatic 
force  none  could  think  to  deny. 

Come  with  me,  then.  We  will  sail  to-night,  eastward 
bound,  until  our  feet  press  the  soil  of  that  ancient  England 
from  which  issued  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  alike  !  Elizabeth,  that 
queen  of  queens,  sitting  silently,  at  last,  with  her  wasted  fin- 
ger on  her  wasted  lips,  but  with  imperious  spirit  unsubdued, 
has  gone  into  the  endless  silence.  But  she  has  left  behind 
her  her  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  the  one  putting 
all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  the  other  decreeing  a  standard  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  and  discipline  from  which  none  may  vary  save 
at  peril.  To  Elizabeth  has  succeeded  James,  buffoon  and 
pedant,  but  with  a  genius   for  tyranny  in  both   Church  and 
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State.  It  is  he  who,  from  his  place  on  the  throne,  affirms  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Bishops  as 
well.  And  alas,  he  means  it.  It  is  his  "slobbering  tongue  " 
which,  in  the  Star-Chamber  itself,  declares  that  "  As  it  is  a 
theism  and  blasphemy  for  man  to  dispute  what  God  can  do,  so 
it  is  presumption  and  high  contempt  for  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  a  king  cannot  do  this  or  that." 
It  is  he  who  breaks  up  the  conference  of  Puritan  divines  at 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  ominous  threat  "  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  It  is  his 
malevolent  hand  which  actually  tears  from  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  immortal  declaration  that  "  The  lib- 
erties, franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament, 
are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
the  subjects  of  England  ;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  pro- 
ceeding of  business,  each  member  of  the  House  hath  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same."  Ministers  who 
decline  to  submit  to  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  and  to  the 
making  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  are  dispossessed.  Congre- 
gations worshiping  in  the  ways  which  seem  to  them  right,  are 
dispersed.     Their  houses  of  worship  are  destroyed. 

Is  it,  then,  a  thing  either  trite  or  trivial,  when  "a  poor 
people  "  in  Lincolnshire  and  vicinage,  still  dauntlessly  affirm 
their  right  "  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  makes  known 
or  shall  make  known  to  them?"  I  pray  you,  put  yourselves 
in  their  humble  place ;  throne  and  church,  army  and  magis- 
trate, against  you  ;  peace,  possessions,  life  itself,  in  peril ;  the 
gloom  darkening  even  the  future  like  the  baleful  forecast  of 
total  eclipse.  What,  in  such  a  crisis,  child  of  this  later  civil- 
ization, and  of  these  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  wilt  thou  do? 
To  the  summons  "  Under  which  King,  Bezonian  ?  speak,  or 
die  I" — what  answer  wilt  thou  make  ?  For  one,  I  lay  my 
grateful  tribute  at  the  feet  of  those  who  in  that  dark  hour 
made  true  answer  for  us  all,  and  said,  "  Exile,  or  death,  when- 
ever it  may  be  ;  but  compromise  or  surrender,  never  !"  Souls 
which  felt  the  impress  of  a  great  conviction  ;  minds  which 
thrilled  to  the  touch  of  a  sublime  idea;  men  and  women  in 
whom  ideals  found  place  and  sway,  and  by  whom  those  ideas 
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were  produced  in  deeds  that  shall  never  be  forgotten  !  Ideal- 
ists were  they,  not  in  the  petty  sense  of  denying  the  existence 
of  matter,  but  in  the  grand  sense  of  affirming  the  existence 
and  supremacy  of  ideas. 

I  read  the  page  which  records  their  fealty  to  their  best 
convictions;  their  forsaking  of  home  and^native  land;  their 
braving  of  a  wild  and  stormy,  and  almost  trackless,  ocean ; 
their  disembarking  under  wintry  skies,  on  a^vild  and  inhos- 
pitable shore  ;  their  endurance  of  cold,  and  famine,  and  disease, 
and  death  ;  six  dying  between  that  memorable  21st  of  Decem- 
ber and  New  Year's  day,  eight  in  January,  seventeen  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  thirteen  in  March  ;  yet  the  Mayflower,  on  her  re- 
turn, April  5th,  carrying  with  her  not  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
band.  I  read  that  page,  and  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
seem,  at  first  sight,  not  so  much  men  and  women  by  whom 
ideas  and  ideals  have  been  cherished,  as  ideas,  ideals  absolute, 
taking  possession  of  mortal  beings  and  bearing  them  on  the 
tide  and  crest  of  conviction,  as  the  great  Atlantic  bore  the 
Mayflower  on  the  sweep  and  roll  of  its  prodigious  power. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  material  setting,  but  the  forces  are  evi- 
dently spiritual,  even  as  the  great  Kaulbach  once  painted, 
above  the  scene  of  earthly  battle,  countless  spirits  from  the 
skies,  contending  in  the  upper  air  concerning  the  world-wide 
triumph  of  justice  and  truth. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  miss  both  the  tragedy  and  the 
pathos  of  the  facts,  if  we  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  those 
who  idealized  life  and  calmly  faced  death,  were  not  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  Our  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  were  no 
devotees  of  the  Orient,  whose  bodies  they  tell  us  may  un- 
consciously burn  or  starve,  while  the  spirit  keeps  its  trance. 
They  had  been  reared  in  no  Hindoo  school  of  faith,  whose 
wisdom  consists  in  crushing  out  the  desires  and  affections. 
No  !  Men  were  they,  with  fondnesses  and  attachments  like 
our  own, — women,  to  whom  the  loves  of  earth  were  next  to 
faith  in  God.  As  the  companions  of  the  pious  yEneas  once 
plucked  up  bushes  whose  roots  dripped  with  blood,  so  our 
exiles,  in  their  going  forth,  severed  relationships  at  the  sun- 
dering of  which  their  hearts  both  wept  and  bled.  Did  John 
Winthrop,   in   prospect  of  being  forced  to   leave    his  native 
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land,  declare  "  I  will  call  that  my  country  where  I  can  most 
glorify  God,  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my  best  friends  ?"  Yet 
"  Farewell,  dear  England !"  was  the  cry  which  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  emigrants,  as  the  familiar  shores  faded  forever  from 
their  view ;  and  Winthrop  himself  wrote  back  to  those  whom 
he  left  behind,  "  Our  eyes  will  be  fountains  of  tears  for  your 
everlasting  welfare,  when  we  are  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the 
wilderness." 

Believe  it,  no  morbid  nor  insensate  thing  was  early  English 
Puritanism  !  It  stopped  not  even  with  a  Cromwell,  for  whose 
portrait,  as  for  Achilles',  might  have  stood 

"A  spear 
Grasped  in  an  armed  hand." 

Rather  did  it  find  its  true  historical  representative,  as  well  as 
its  "  bright,  consumate  flower,"  in  that  Milton,  who  had  fond 
appreciation  of  the  scholar's  reverie,  the  musician's  enchant- 
ment, the  artist's  rapture,  the  poet's  thrill,  yet  put  the  trumpet 
of  freedom  to  his  lips,  and  blew  the  blast  which  resounded 
from  the  shores  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

In  that  great  sense  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  were  the 
idealists  of  their  age,  and  of  the  ages  since.  They  looked 
beyond  the  person  of  the  oppressor,  to  condemn  and  resist 
oppression  itself.  They  looked  beyond  themselves,  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  man  as  man.  They  looked  beyond  institu- 
tions and  civilizations,  to  lay  hold  on  those  principles  which 
are  a  sufficient  basis.  They  looked  beyond  the  seas,  to  find  a 
home  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  They  looked  beyond 
earth  itself,  to  find  in  Heaven  the  city  of  their  final  rest ; — 
"The  city  that  lieth  four-square,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God." 

Theirs,  sir,  was  the  spirit  which  has  ever  incarnated  itself 
in  the  anointed  and  the  elect.  Abraham  had  that  spirit,  when 
he  went  up  obediently  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  "  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went."  Moses  had  it,  "  when  he  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  chosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God."  David  had  it,  when,  in 
the  hour  of  his  anguish  and  shame,  he  prayed  not  so  much 
for  happiness  as   for   restoration  to  righteousness  and   truth. 
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Peter  and  John  had  it,  when  to  the  Captain  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Sadducees  they  replied,  "  Whether  it  be  right  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  !"  Tertul- 
lian  had  it,  when  he  said,  "  It  is  ours  to  be  called  before  the 
seats  of  judgment,  there  to  contend  for  the  truth  at  the  haz- 
ard of  our  lives.  Though  we  are  slain,  we  are  conquerors. 
The  flames  are  our  triumphal  chariot.  The  fagots  are  our 
robe  of  state !"  Ignatius  had  it,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ro- 
mans, "  It  is  better  for  us  to  die  for  the  truth  than  to  reign 
over  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  Helvidius  Priscus  had  it,  when 
to  the  Emperor  who  had  threatend  his  life,  he  replied,  "  Do 
your  part,  and  I  will  do  mine.  It  is  yours  to  kill  me,  mine  to 
die  untrembling;  yours  to  banish  me,  mine  to  go  into  banish- 
ment without  lament."  Lame  Epictetus  had  it,  when  he  de- 
clared, "As  there  is  nothing  meaner  than  love  of  pleasure  and 
insolence,  so  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  high-mindedness, 
gentleness,  philanthropy,  and  the  doing  of  good."  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  it,  when  he  said,  •■  Let  them  see,  let  them  know 
a  man  who  lives  as  he  was  meant  to  live.  If  they  cannot  en- 
dure him,  let  them  kill  him,  for  that  is  better  than  to  live  as 
many  do."  It  was  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  and  Luther,  of 
Hampden  and  Huss,  of  Lafayette  and  Lincoln. 

Well,  will  it  be  for  us,  fellow-citizens,  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land sires,  if  we  cherish  the  same  spirit,  and  prove  our  right 
to  stand,  however  humbly,  in  that  same  illustrious  line. 

I  submit  that  the  supreme  need  of  these  our  times  is  the 
need  of  being  brought  back  again  to  the  fair,  firm  foundations 
of  personal,  social,  national  well-being;  to  be  given  our  true 
poise  again,  in  view  of  those  ideas  and  ideals  which,  after  all, 
are  eternal  and  regnant.  Men  may  dream  that  in  the  abund- 
ance of  material  possessions  is  peace  and  power.  They  may 
imagine  that  government  is  an  art  and  an  artifice.  They  may 
blindly  think  that  the  social  bond  is  self-interest.  They  may 
proceed  upon  the  supposal  that  in  a  soft  and  sensuous  civiliz- 
ation is  the  height  of  human  felicity.  But  so  long  as  worthy 
representatives  of  Miltonian  Puritanism  remain,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  know  and  teach  the  needful  truth  !  I  repeat, 
our  inclination  now-a-days  is  toward  the  over-looking  of  moral 
forces.     We  somewhat  shrink   from  the  austere  and  rugged. 
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We  are  apt  to  care  for  the  refinements,  rather  than  equities  ; 
for  the  Corinthian  capital,  rather  than  the  Doric  shaft;  for  the 
duke  decus,  rather  than  the  presidium  columenque  reruni. 
Yet  in  our  present  great  emergencies  nothing  save  the  sterner 
virtues  will  suffice,  even  as  in  the  coming  hour  of  anguish,  our 
one  hope  will  be  in  that  pure  righteousness  which  wins  the 
approval  of  Heaven.  Be  assured  that  if,  by  the  wayside  of 
our  imperial  progress,  the  wounded  lie  a-dying,  and  no  good 
Samaritan  stoops  to  bind  up  the  wounds ;  if,  through  our 
greed,  the  sweat  of  the  laborer  falls  in  unrequited  toil  ;  if, 
from  ground  which  we  call  ours,  the  blood  of  innocence  cries ; 
inquisition  will  be  made.  It  is  a  Persian  saying,  "  Beware  of 
wronging  the  weak,  for  when  the  orphan  weeps,  the  throne  of 
God  rocks  from  side  to  side." 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  we  shall  not  prove  recreant 
to  our  trust.  Set  in  the  confluence  and  vortex  of  the  world's 
forces,  we  shall  be  sobered  by  the  weight  of  responsibilities, 
and  inspired  by  the  recalling  of  our  providential  begininngs. 
Ours  is  no  puny,  pigmy  race !  I  well  remember  that  in  the 
early  days  of  that  great  crisis  whose  veterans,  thank  God,  are 
still  with  us,  the  distrustful  said,  "  An  easy  self-indulgence  has 
sapped  the  vigor  and  broken  the  nerve  of  the  nation's  life. 
The  time  when  men  could  say,  '  It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's 
country,'  has  forever  gone  by."  But  the  answer  came  back 
from  a  hundred  battle-fields,  and  the  refutation  is  now  com- 
plete in  a  rescued  Union,  to  whose  maintainance  the  former 
combatants  on  either  side,  are  equally  and  irrevocably 
pledged. 

"  No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
Nor  the  winding  rivers  be  red. 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  Judgment  Day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Grey." 

Hail,  then,  to  the  idealists  of  our  ancestral  times!  Their 
sternness  need  not  affright  us.  Out  of  self-denial  comes  finest 
joy.  Out  of  strength  comes  sweetness.  The  pensive  willow 
may  lisp  its  soft  response  to  the  sighing  breeze,  yet  it  is  the 
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Memnon's  statue,  carved  in  marble  by  a  master's  hand,  which 
discourses  matchless  music  at  touch  of  the  rising-  sun.  As 
Themistocles  confessed  concerning  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
so  we  acknowledge  concerning  the  courage  and  valor  of  Puri- 
tan and  Pilgrim — "  They  will  not  let  us  sleep."  Plymouth 
Rock  shall  still  be  for  us  a  cherished  shrine !  As,  said  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  Lamoriciere's 
young  soldiers  who  died  in  holy  battles— "  I  will  go  there  to 
cast  a  look  to  Heaven,  and  to  ask  for  the  triumph  of  justice 
and  honor  on  the  earth.  I  will  go  there  to  lift  my  spirit  from 
its  sadness,  and  to  strengthen  my  soul  amid  its  fatigues.  I 
will  go  there  to  learn  from  them  how  to  devote  myself  to  the 
causes  of  justice  and  truth,  to  my  last  breath,  and  my  last 
word." 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  Puritan,  John  Eliot,  who,  in  1629, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  wrath  of  a  tyrant  king 
impending,  declared  that  the  truth  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  to  be  upheld  by  both  word  and  deed.  He  con- 
tinued :  "  In  Eastern  churches,  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed, 
to  signify  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it,  there  is  a  custom  of 
standing  not  only  with  bodies  erect,  but  also  with  swords 
drawn."  He  concluded,  "  Give  me  leave  to  call  that  a  custom 
very  commendable." — {Long  continued  applause?) 


The  President : — The  next  regular  toast  is 

"THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN." 

A  few  days  ago  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  warmly  en- 
gaged in  settling  the  question  of  whom  should  be  its  next 
Mayor. 

We  have  but  one  pleasure  and  one  duty  here  to-night,  and 
that  is,  irrespective  of  party,  to  greet  the  Mayor-Elect.  We 
wish  him  well  ;  we  wish  him  the  best  success  in  doing-  cood 
work  for  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 


is    fc> 


I  present  the  Mayor-Elect,  Mr.  Chapin. 
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ADDRESS    OF   HON.    ALFRED    C.    CHAPIN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  : 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  cordial  reception  of  me ; 
I  thank  your  President  for  the  kind  and  sincere  words  he  has 
spoken,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  your  guest 
this  evening. 

I  should  not  at  any  time  feel  over-confident  in  attempting 
to  appear  before  your  Society,  but  I  confess  that  to-night  I 
feel  doubly  diffident,  after  having  listened  to  men  whose  names 
were  the  inspiration  of  my  boyhood.    It  has  come  over  me,  as 
I  have  been  sitting  here,  that  eighteen  years  ago  I  traveled  300 
miles  to  look  at  General  Sherman.     [Applause.']     And  a  year 
later  than  that  I  seized  an  opportunity  to  go  from  Cambridge 
to  Boston  to  attend  a  political  meeting  not  of  my  own  faith, 
that   I  might   listen  to  the  gentleman  who  sits  upon  my  left. 
(General    Hawley.)      In    these    circumstances,    and    reflecting 
especially  upon  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  if 
I  could   follow  a  similar  historical  precedent,  and  could    be 
excused  by  saying  "  ditto"  to  those  who  have  gone  before  me. 
But,  as  I  appear  before  your  Society  for  the  first  time,  perhaps 
I  can  begin  in  no  better  way  than  by  telling  you  who  I  am  and 
where   I   come  from.     Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  had  a 
slight  curiosity   myself   upon   these    subjects,  and,   therefore, 
spent  some  time  in  digging  up  my  ancestors — a  task  which  I 
performed  with   a  more  than  ghoulish  glee.     [Laughter^     It 
happens  that  in  the  paternal  as  well  as  in  the  maternal  line, 
my  first  ancestor  in  this  country  was  in  New  England  more 
than  250  years  ago,  and  that  both  of  them  were  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley   among  the  earliest,  one    of   them    going   to 
Springfield,  the  other  to  Northampton,  places  which,  as  you 
know,  lie  hardly  a  dozen  miles  apart.    From  that  day  down  to 
the  time  when  my  father  and  mother  were  married  in  South 
Hadley,  just  across  the  river  from  Northampton,  none  of  those 
from  whom   I   am   descended   left  the  valley  of   the   brilliant 
winding  river,  and  no  collateral  blood  flowed  in  except  such  as 
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came  from  men  and  women  who  were  also  early  settlers  in  the 
same  locality.  You  are  familiar  with  the  interesting  computa- 
tion of  our  old  friend  Blackstone,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
that,  as  we  have  two  parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  great- 
grandparents,  and  so  on  uninterruptedly  for  generations,  we 
can  trace  our  lineage  to  so  immense  a  number  of  ancestors  that 
the  whole  world  could  not  contain  them.  Two  conclusions 
seem  to  follow  from  this : 

First — Everybody  is  descended  from  everybody,  which  is  an 
unfortunate  conclusion  for  persons  of  undemocratic  leanings  ; 
and,  Seco7id — Everybody  is  the  father  of  everybody,  which  is  an 
unfortunate  conclusion  no  matter  what  your  social  or  political 
views  may  be.  In  the  ancestral  task  which  I  set  for  myself,  it 
was  no  part  of  my  intention  to  embark  upon  such  a  trackless 
sea  as  that  of  the  great  commentator.  I  merely  desired  to 
make  some  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  women  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  more,  to  whom  I  was  allied  by  blood ;  and  by 
acquaintance  with  them  to  learn  something  of  the  life  which 
characterized  early  New  England.  You  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  that  period  will  readily  believe  that  many  of  these 
ancestors  proved  to  be  men  we  would  now  call  plain.  Their 
annals,  although  they  could  not  quite  be  designated  in  the 
language  of  the  poet  as  short  and  simple,  for  the  reason  that 
our  ancestors  had  a  way  of  living  to  a  good  old  age,  were  at 
least  simple.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was 
any  one  among  those  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  who 
would  need  to  make  any  elaborate  apology  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  while  living.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  plain  ought  to  be  qualified.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  sufficient  fondness  for  titles  prevailing  among 
them  ;  some  were  deacons  and  elders,  some  were  lieutenants 
and  ensigns,  and  some  were  adorned  with  both  military  and 
ecclesiastical  honors,  and  were  called  deacon  and  lieutenant  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  transformation  or  duplicity  of 
character  with  which  one  of  the  personages  in  a  recent  popu- 
lar musical  drama  is  endowed,  must  have  been  anticipated  in 
those  early  days.  As  the  pious  worshiper  sat  in  his  pew  list- 
ening to  the  thirty-first  head  of  a  sermon,  he  was  a  deacon  and 
nothing  but    a   decaon  ;    but  when  the  valley  rang  with  the 
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war-whoop,  as  it  did  more  than  once,  he  remembered  that  he 
was  a  lieutenant,  grasped  the  musket,  which  providentially 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  pew,  and  went  out  for  a  practical  dis- 
cussion of  the  Indian  question.  What  the  noble  red  man's 
intentions  were  I  cannot  fathom,  but  at  different  times  he  slew 
so  many  of  my  ancestors,  both  male  and  female,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  I  ever  survived.  {Laughter.']  My  own 
survival  is  not  perhaps  so  wonderful  as  that  of  one  among 
those  relatives  of  mine — a  woman  who  was  scalped,  and  who 
lived  for  six  months  afterward.  [Laughter.']  But  other  hard- 
ships beset  the  men  from  whom  I  am  descended.  There  is  a 
publication  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  which  you,  of  course, 
often  take  up  in  your  leisure  moments.  I  allude  to  the 
"  Magnalia  "  of  Cotton  Mather.  It  is  a  work  dear  to  the 
modern  scientists ;  there  are  few  physicians  who  cannot  find 
something  novel  in  its  pages.  In  this  volume  you  will  find  a 
detailed  and  affecting  narrative  setting  forth  how  one  of  my 
ancestors  was  "  murdered  with  an  hideous  witchcraft."  It  is  a 
sad  story  for  a  relative  to  dwell  upon.  [Laughter.]  He  was, 
as  the  book  describes  him,  "  a  son  of  eminently  virtuous 
parents,  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Hadley,  a  member  of  the 
general  court,  a  justice  in  the  country  court,  a  selectman  for 
the  affairs  of  the  town,  a  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  and,  which 
crowns  all,  a  man  for  devotion,  and  sanctity,  and  gravity,  and 
all  that  was  honest,  exceedingly  exemplary."  I  read  this 
description  to  call  attention  to  the  family  resemblance.  "  Such 
a  man  was  in  the  winter  of  1684  murdered  with  an  hideous 
witchcraft  that  filled  all  those  parts  of  New  England  with 
astonishment.  *  *  *  About  the  beginning  of  January  he 
began  to  be  very  '  valetudinarious,'  and  labored  under  pains 
that  seemed  to  be  ischiatic.  *  *  *  They  beheld  fire  some- 
times on  the  bed,  and  when  the  beholders  began  to  discourse 
of  it,  it  vanished  away.  Divers  people  actually  felt  something 
stir  in  the  bed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  man.  It 
seemed  as  big  as  a  cat ;  but  they  could  never  grasp  it.  A  very 
strong  man  could  not  lift  the  sick  man  to  make  him  lie  more 
easily,  though  he  applied  his  utmost  strength  to  it,  and  yet  he 
could  go  presently  and  lift  a  bedstead  and  the  bed  and  a  man 
lying  on  it  without  any  strain  to  himself  at  all."     Of  course  a 
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patient  thus  afflicted  could  not  be  expected  to  survive.  It 
is  cheering  to  know,  however,  that  his  disease  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  hereditary,  and  none  of  his  descendants  have 
ever  suffered  from  being  bewitched  except  in  that  familiar 
way  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  race  and  not  to  destroy  it. 
{Laughter  and  apphnise.]  There  are,  indeed,  skeptics  who 
scoff  at  the  narrative,  and  say  that  Cotton  Mather  had  the 
wool  pulled  over  his  eyes.  If  you  were  not  steady  men, 
descended  from  a  grave  people,  there  might  be  present  some 
flippant  mind  who  would  inquire  what  all  this  had  to  do  with 
"  The  City  of  Brooklyn,"  the  toast  which  is  assigned  to  me. 
]f  such  a  question  should  be  raised  I  might  answer  variously. 
I  might  say,  somewhat  technically,  that  I  never  agreed  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  City  of  Brooklyn."  Your  Presi- 
dent, it  is  true,  wrote  to  me  saying  that  the  Mayor-elect 
usually  responded  to  that  toast.  But  it  may  be  that  I  am  a 
capricious  person  who  does  not  wish  to  do  that  which  is 
usually  done  ;  nevertheless,  waiving  that  point,  I  will  try  to 
show  that  there  is  a  connection  between  my  remarks  and  my 
subject.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  an  orator  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  his  hearers,  and  in  unfolding  to  you  these  proud 
secrets  of  my  lineage  I  have  acted  upon  the  theory  that  if 
you  could  see  that  I,  like  yourselves,  was  a  New  Englander, 
with  a  title  that  could  not  be  questioned,  you  would  respect 
me  as  you  did  yourselves.  This  self  respect  should  not  be  and 
is  not  disfigured  by  illiberality.  As  Americans,  you  insist  on 
the  general  principle  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  one  is 
born  ;  but  that  general  principle  is  slightly  qualified  by  the 
consideration  that  it  is  well  for  a  man,  if  he  can  so  arrange  it, 
to  be  born  in  New  England.  [Laughter.']  At  the  same  time, 
we  New  Englanders  draw  no  odious  line  about  ourselves. 
When  we  run  for  office,  we  accept  the  votes  of  all  kinds  of 
men,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  [Laughter].  And  some- 
times when  the  vote  is  counted  we  find  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  inconvenient  to  have  acted  upon  any  other 
theory.  [Laughter.]  When  a  Yankee  tries  to  make  money  he 
does  not  insist  on  making  it  all  out  of  his  brother  Yankees  ;  he 
likes  to  make  a  living  more  easily.  [Laughter.]  In  short,  we 
are  much  like  the  rest  of  mankind — not  too  good  for   earth  ; 
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and  we   have   not   found   any  part  of  the  earth  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  too  good  for  us.     But  among  the  spots  which  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  just  about  good  enough,  a  specially  bright 
place  is  accorded  to   this  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  your  Presi- 
dent has  given  me  as  my  theme.     As  a  result,  you  find  Brook- 
lyn to  be  a  community  which  exhibits   certain  characteristics 
for  which  it   is  largely  indebted  to   New   England.     To  begin 
with,  Brooklyn,  as  a  political  constituency,  is   said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  rare  capacity  for  fine  discrimination.     Perhaps  the 
discussion   of  this  quality  ought   to  be   left  to   others;  but   I 
think  that  I  may  properly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
recent   election   it   exhibited  a  discrimination   so   fine,  marked 
by  so  minute  a  regard  for  details,  that  a  trivial  miscalculation 
would  have  disturbed  the  result.  [Laughter  and  applause].     Is 
there  any  other  element  in  our  city's  population  which  could 
have    adjusted   the  contending   forces  with    such    nicety  and 
evenness    of   balance  ?     Undoubtedly  that    credit  belongs  to 
New  England.   [Laughter.']     Do  you  think  that  any  one  but 
a  New  England  candidate  would  have  been  so  wisely  econom- 
ical and  have  wasted  so  few  votes?  [Laughter  and  applause]. 
There   is    a   strong    New    England    flavor    about    the  slender 
plurality   of  last   November.      When    I   first   contemplated  it 
I  seemed  to   be  in  the   presence  of  a  familiar  friend.      I  felt 
indeed  sustained  and   cheered,  but   in   a  solemn  manner ;    as 
one  might   feel  after  reading  a  sermon  of  Jonathan   Edwards 
on    the  "  Fewness  of    the    Elect."   [Applause   and  laughter.] 
But    before   we  too   eagerly   praise    the    Brooklyn    of  to-day 
or  the  New  England  element   in  it,  let   us   for  a  moment  con- 
sider a  feature   of  the  political  life   of   Brooklyn  two  centuries 
ago.     Something  has  recently  been  heard  of  the  doctrine  that 
public  office  is  a  public  trust  ;  but  the  men  who  controlled  our 
city's  affairs  when  it  was  the  village  of  Breuckelen  understood 
that  doctrine  more  broadly  and  wisely  than  we  do.     In  1650, 
the  Director-General  sent  the  following  order  to  a  citizen  who 
had  been   elected  Schepen  of   Breuckelen  :  "  If  you  will  not 
assent   to  act  as  Schepen   for  the   welfare   of  the  Village  of 
Breuckelen  with  others,  your  fellow-residents,  then  you  must 
prepare  yourself  and  sail  in    the   ship  King  Solomon,  for  Hol- 
land," and  he  prepared  himself  and  sailed.   [Laughter.]     Now 
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there  are  men  in  Brooklyn,  I  will  not  say  there  are  men  here 
to-night,  whose  public  spirit  is  of  such  a  sort  that  they  ought 
to  prepare  themselves  and  sail.  They  do  not  realize  that  the 
doctrine  to  which  I  have  made  reference  has  two  sides. 
When  stated  in  its  fullness,  it  should  read  as  the  men  of  1650 
made  it  read  ;  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  which  cannot  be 
evaded  or  declined.  Suppose  the  Mayor-elect  should  now  say 
to  some  capable,  prosperous  citizen  :  "  Since  you  will  not 
accept  service  in  the  city  which  has  given  you  a  home  ;  since 
you  madly  persist  in  heaping  up  dollars,  which  may  corrode 
the  heart  of  your  daughter,  or  enervate  the  limbs  of  your 
son  ;  since  you  make  an  end  of  the  means,  and  work  with 
demented  energy  for  some  son-in-law  or  nephew,  who  is  not 
now  known  to  you,  then  you  are  not  worthy  to  live  in  Brook 
lyn,  and  you  must  prepare  yourself  and  sail."  You  all  know 
I  am  not  dealing  with  any  product  of  my  imagination.  Rich 
as  we  think  we  are,  Brooklyn  is  poorer  to-day  than  in  1650. 
She  cannot  command  the  capacity  and  force  of  many  a  man 
who  might  serve  her  ably  and  well.  These  very  men  may  be 
first  and  loudest  to  complain  that  government  is  not  kept  up 
to  its  old  standard.  They  will  even  tell  you  that  government 
has  gone  down,  while  the  citizen  has  risen.  Such  a  statement 
is  absurd.     It  is  a  New  England  poet  who  says  : 

"No  age  was  e'er  degenerate, 

Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate. 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our  fate." 

Excellent  as  wealth  is,  excellent  as  material  progess  is,  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  I  admire  or  envy  the  State  or  city 
when'  encourages  such  a  theory  and  scale  of  living  that  men 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  serve  the  public  upon  a  salary  of 
$5,000  a  year.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  neither  admire  nor  envy 
the  intelligence  of  that  citizen  who  thinks  it  wise  to  neglect 
public  duty  to  amass  wealth  which  he  cannot  use.  The  men 
whom  we  celebrate  this  evening  made  no  such  mistake  ;  and 
the  results  are  known.  It  is  simply  historical  truth  that  town- 
government  in  New  England  from  1650  to  1800  was  better 
conducted  than  it  has  been  since.  Public  records  were  kept 
with  more  fullness  and  care.     The  essential  elements  of  politi- 
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cal  life  were  more  thoroughly  maintained.  We  do  not 
come  together  as  alarmists  nor  to  renew  the  cry  against 
extravagance,  repeated  from  age  to  age.  But  for  myself  I 
would  say  with  emphasis,  that  by  many  whose  traditions 
should  teach  them  far  otherwise,  the  relative  excellence  of 
different  modes  of  life  has  been  profoundly  misconceived,  and 
as  a  consequence,  true  and  valuable  public  spirit  has  in  some 
ways  sadly  declined.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  so. 
When  and  where  in  all  the  world's  history  has  honorable  pub- 
lic spirit  looked  upon  such  a  field  as  this  great  Republic  whose 
manifest  destiny  is  chief  among  our  household  words.  When 
has  legitimate  ambition  been  so  magnificently  inspired  as  here. 
Not  less  manifest  than  the  destiny  of  America  is  the  destiny 
of  Brooklyn.  While  the  Union  lives  and  grows,  the  surging 
currents  of  its  energy  and  traffic  will  seek  this  port,  upon 
whose  borders  lies  the  municipality  which  shelters  us,  and 
which  we,  in  turn,  should  adorn  and  strengthen.  If  one  of 
those  stern  men  of  the  Bible  and  musket  could  stand  among 
us  to-day,  he  would  doubtless  rejoice  at  the  comfort  and  afflu- 
ence which  enfold  the  life  of  his  descendants.  But  most  of  all 
he  would  rejoice  at,  not  at  our  possessions,  but  at  the  grandeur 
and  opulence  of  our  opportunity.  Surveying  these  things, 
and  weighing  them  at  their  true  worth,  he  would  turn  from 
the  luxurious  and  material  allurements  besetting  them  upon 
every  hand,  and  would  perhaps  recall  that  appeal — which  was 
not  less  a  warning — addressed  to  the  men  of  an  elder  race, 
men  of  iron  like  himself,  a  race  which,  like  his  own,  poured  its 
strenuous  life  current  into  the  very  heart  of  human  progress, 
and  which  never  faltered  in  its  course,  nor  ceased  to  rule  the 
world  until  self-indulgence  dragged  it  down,  civic  virtue  died, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  Nation's  youth  were  forgotten  and  dis- 
honored. 

"  Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes  ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing  vats  and  looms  ; 
Leave  to  the  sons  of  Carthage, 

The  rudder  and  the  oar  ; 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  nymphs, 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 
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Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure  nor  for  rest. 
From  sunrise  until  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build 

And  name  it  by  thy  name  ; 
And  there,  unquenched  through  ages, 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire. 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse, 

The  spirit  of  thy  sire." 


President  Winslow: — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"OUR  SISTER  SOCIETIES." 

As  there  is  but  one  representative  present,  Hon.  John  W. 
Hunter,  President  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  late  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  while  it  is  not  for  me  to  direct  his  speech,  if  I 
could  I  would  suggest  that  he  first  refer  to  the  New  York 
Society,  then  to  the  St.  Patrick  Society,  and  then,  "  by  way  of 
improvement,"  as  our  friend  would  say,  throw  in  a  word  about 
his  own.  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  Hon.  John  W. 
Hunter. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  HUNTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen   of  the  New  England  Society  : 

It  has  been  my  duty  at  different  times  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  the  great  and  paramount 
duties  resting  upon  them  as  citizens.  That  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  of  the  State,  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
depended  upon  their  integrity,  etc.  We  are  willing  to  ask  help 
in  this  matter  from  sister  societies  like  your  own.  And  depend 
upon  it,  gentlemen,  these  duties  will  come  upon  us  sooner  or 
later  ;  for  between  that  class  whose  desire  and  aim  seem  to  be 
to  kill  and  destroy,  and  that  other  class  who  aim  to  gather  in 
their  own  hands  all  control  of  the  business  of  others,  in  the 
shape  of  oil  trusts,  gas  trusts,  whiskey  trusts,  and  by  and  by  it 
will  be  bread  and  meat  trusts,  etc.;  every  want  and  business 
of  life  will  be  sought  to  be  regulated  and  under  control  of  trust 
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companies — whom  nobody  ought  to  trust.  There  must  be  a 
class  of  citizens  who  will  contend  that  men  shall  be  allowed  to 
mind  and  control  their  own  business  affairs.  Men  who  will 
trust  the  people,  and  in  whom  the  people  will  have  trust — and 
this  class  of  men  will  most  likely  be  found  gathered  into  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  ;  proud  of  their 
ancestry  and  of  their  country — will  not  be  found  among  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  or  of  the  even  tenor  of  progress, 
but  will  be  anxious  to  continue  and  promote  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country;  and  this  class  of  citizens  are  much 
more  important  than  they  think. 


President  Winslow: — We  will  now  sing  the  Doxology,  and 
then  be  dismissed. 

(The  company  then  rose  and  in  conclusion  sang:) 

"  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost." 
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The  following  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society,  at 
its  annual  reception,  held  in  the  Art  room,  February  9,  1888, 
by  Hon.  John  L.  Swift,  of  Boston. 

The  address  was  received  with  much  favor  by  the  large 
audience. 


MILES    STANDISH" 


BY 


Hon.  John  L.  Swift. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  be 
man,  then  whatever  tends  to  add  an  iota  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  tests  and  traits  by  which  cities  are 
built  up  and  civilization  preserved  must  be  regarded  in  the 
highest  sense  as  scientific. 

We  are  to  talk  this  evening  for  forty  minutes  upon  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  resolute  and  heroic  man  of  the  past  not  with  any 
object  of  historical  accuracy,  but  simply  as  a  study  of  character  ; 
and  therefore  this  talk  may  be  regarded  at  least  as  semi-scien- 
tific, though  candor  compels  me  to  admit  there  is  rather  more 
semi  than  science  in  it. 

In  his  work  on  logic  Professor  Jevons  says  that  science  is 
the  result  of  that  observation  of  facts  which,  by  constancy  of 
repetition,  justifies  an  announcement  of  a  general  law. 

James  Russell  Lowell  asserts  that  "Faith  in  God,  faith  in 
man  and  faith  in  work,"  is  the  short  formula  in  which  can  be 
expressed  the  teachings  of  the  New  England  founders. 

Results  of  observation  of  this  formula  give  ground  for  the 
statement  with  the  accuracy  of  law  that  as  we  have  followed 
out  this  formula  we  have,  as  a  people,  succeeded,  and  as  we 
have  abandoned  it  we  have  decreased  and  degenerated  in  tone 
and  in  power. 

And  it  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  study  of  how  distant 
the  stars  are  or  what  occurred  in  the  last  transit  of  Venus,  to 
ascertain  the  principle  of  conduct  that  will  teach  the  descend- 
ants of  a  people  that  which,  by  living  up  to  it,  is  the  true  way 
to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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And  therefore  it  is  well  that  respect  and  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  forefathers  has  not  yet  quite  gone  out  of  fashion 
jn  this  nation.  Indeed  to  keep  forefathers'  day  in  the  night 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  fashionable  things  of  late  that  can 
be  done. 

The  New  England  annual  dinner  celebrated  in  the  principal 
cities  in  this  country  to  commemorate  the  disembarkation  of  the 
Mayflower,  has  become  an  American  institution.  It  makes  a 
sort  of  competitive  examination  of  the  ability  and  talents  of 
the  coming  orator  who  delivers  magnificent  extemporaneous 
speeches  that  have  been  six  weeks  in  preparation.  Indeed, 
months  are  often  employed  in  cramming  for  these  dinners  to 
cause  the  tables  to  roar  with  applause  and  laughter.  And  one 
of  the  orators  not  long  since  said  that  they  were  of  such  import- 
ance that  they  suspended  the  very  operations  of  government 
and  commanded  the  attention  of  the  universe. 

On  the  last  forefathers'  day  you  listened,  in  Brooklyn,  to 
Choate,  to  Gen.  Sherman  and  Pierce  of  Massachusetts.  In 
Philadelphia  they  listened  to  Wayland,  to  Depew  and  to  Curtis. 
In  New  York  they  listened  to  Talmage  and  to  Grady,  who  in 
his  high  praise  of  the  Puritan  character  and  in  his  elegant  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  gave  testimony  that  the  new  South  over 
which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  was  a  reality. 

Boston  had  the  privilege  of  listening,  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  to  the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  who 
not  only  gave  us  his  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  forefathers,  but  of 
the  demerits  of  using  manuscript  as  a  dependence  for  either  the 
preacher  or  the  orator. 

This  signal  ability  called  out  all  over  the  land  to  commemo- 
rate an  event  that  never  lessens  in  importance  means  something. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  sixty  millions  of  people  of  their  regard 
for  the  high  purposes  and  the  noble  ideas  of  the  founders  of 
New  England.  And  selections  from  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
poems  ever  written  is  proof  that  earnest  and  decided  men  that 
know  just  where  they  are  and  just  what  they  want  are  the  men 
always  for  an  emergency.  To  such  a  man  we  are  to  be  now 
introduced  as  presented  to  us  in  the  verse  of  Longfellow. 

As  history  Longfellow's  Standish  will  not  stand  the  test  o( 
criticism,  but  as  an  insight  of  character  it  is  both  correct  and 
admirable. 
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«•  In  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  primitive  dwelling, 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather, 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air,  Miles  Standish  the  Puritan  Captain." 

Miles  Standish  was  a  hero  of  no  common  order.  His  was 
the  first  name  written  on  our  martial  roll  of  honor.  He  was 
the  first  among  us  to  become  conspicuously  identified  with 
incidents  of  love  and  war.  He  was  the  first  defender,  the  first 
stalwart  defender,  of  the  New  England  Colony.  He  was  a  sad 
mourner  at  the  burial  of  the  first  victim  to  the  biting  blasts  of 
a  New  England  winter. 

He  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  misplaced  affection  and 
baffled  devotion,  making  our  first  story  of  disappointment 
and  chagrin.  He  was  also  the  first  leader  in  that  standing 
army  of  twelve  men  "  well-equipped,"  which  finally  became 
two  million  under  Grant,  fighting  from  the  ridges  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  flag  of  the  nation 
unsoiled  and  unopposed  floated  over  every  foot  of  American 
soil. 

**  Is  the  is  isable,"  was  one  of  the  profound  questions 
debated  not  long  ago  by  the  transcendental  philosophers  at 
Concord. 

If  it  means  to  crowd  into  forty  minutes  the  merits  of  such 
a  man  as  Miles  Standish,  then  the  is  before  us  "is  not  isable." 

Standish  is  memorable  because  he  had  the  courage  to  back 
his  opinions  by  all  that  a  man  could  do.  He  had  both  pluck 
and  idea.  He  had  the  quality  of  striking  his  enemy  where  it 
would  do  the  most  harm,  of  hitting  hard  and  hitting  often. 
There  was  not  one  particle  of  sentimentality  or  mushiness  in 
Miles  Standish. 

A  young  lady  very  much  enamored  of  a  young  man  said  to 
him  "  I  dote  on  you  so  that  I  could  live  all  my  life  in  a  cottage 
with  you  on  bread  and  water." 

"  Well,"  said  the  noble  young  man,  "  you  just  hurry  round 
and  get  the  bread  and  I  will  do  something  once  in  a  while  in 
the  water  line  and  we  will  make  a  match  and  you  can  dote  all 
you  want  to."  There  are  a  great  many  such  people  in  the 
world  and  a  great  many  churches  and  parties  are  carried  on 
under  such  an  arrangement,  but  Standish  belonged  to  the  bread 
party,  or  the  working  force. 
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Those  who  have  traveled  westward,  after  a  day  or  two  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  if  it  is  in  the  season  of  autumn,  looking  out 
of  the  car  window,  their  eyes  will  rest  upon  immense  fields  of 
corn,  and  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  day  and  a  night  again  for 
a  thousand  miles  with  all  the  rapidity  of  steam  they  will  whirl 
through  these  vast  distances  where  the  ripened  grain  that  has 
taken  in  all  through  the  season  the  golden  rays  of  summer, 
gives  it  back  in  golden  grain.  Two  thousand  million  bushels 
every  year  is  garnered  and  the  trade  from  it  loads  down  your 
trains  as  they  come  to  the  coast,  and  mighty  ships  transport  it 
across  the  ocean  to  feed  the  world. 

Now,  Miles  Standish  was  the  pioneer  in  the  corn  trade.  The 
first  transaction  in  corn  was  accomplished  by  him  in  1623.  The 
Colony  was  in  a  state  of  peril  from  starvation  and  in  the  month 
of  December  he  started  out  and  landing  near  Yarmouth,  although 
frozen  up  for  a  day  or  two,  he  returned  with  his  load  of  corn, 
having  bought  and  paid  for  it,  and  completing  the  first  corn 
bargain,  thus  kept  the  Pilgrims  alive. 

And  not  only  was  corn  the  staff  of  life  but  it  was  the 
currency  of  the  Colonies.  Edward  Winslow  was  the  first  cattle 
king  we  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  imported  the  first  stock, 
and  the  first  transaction  in  beef  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
was  a  sale  to  Miles  Standish,  to  be  "paid  in  come"  of  six 
shares  of  the  red  cow  that  was  owned  there  in  common. 

So  we  are  indebted  to  Gov.  Winslow  for  the  introduction 
of  milk  into  this  country.  And  who  invented  the  theory  or 
business  of  selling  water  under  the  title  of  milk  we  have  not 
yet  heard.  But  we  do  know  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
beef  and  corn  industry,  Standish  and  Winslow. 

The  bread  winners  in  the  world  are  those  generally  that 
have  the  laboring  oar  upon  them.  Those  that  have  the  bread 
and  corn  provided  for  them,  if  they  are  ever  called  upon  to  lend 
a  hand  at  hard  work  usually  begin  to  read  up  some  magazine 
article  to  find  out  whether  life  is  worth  living.  But  Standish 
belonged  to  the  working  force,  and  hard  as  it  may  seem,  strange 
as  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  the  story  of  human  life  that  the  best 
qualities  of  men  are  called  out  only  under  sternest  discipline. 

An  American  lady  was  in  one  of  the  English  arsenals,  and 
was  shown  a  piece  of  ordnance.  An  officer  who  was  in  attend- 
ance said,  "  Madam,  that  cannon  was  taken  from  the  Americans 
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at  Bunker  Hill."  "  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "but  if  my  memory- 
serves  me  correctly  the  Americans  have  the  hill."  And  they 
have  the  hill  because  of  the  retreat  made  from  it.  But  for  that 
disaster  to  our  fathers  there  might  have  been  no  final  Yorktown 
for  them.  But  for  the  stampede  at  Bull  Run  there  might  not 
have  been  any  Appomattox  for  their  descendants. 

And  Standish  is  memorable  to-day  because  he  met  with  a 
rout  and  stampede  in  a  very  badly  managed  campaign.  He  was 
defeated  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  wife,  an  unfortunate  effort  in 
which  he  violated  his  own  rules  and  theories.  According  to 
the  poet,  Standish  on  one  occasion  looked  up  from  his  reading 
of  the  marvelous  words  and  achievements  of  Julius  Caesar, 
saying  to  John  Alden,  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  his  chosen 
friend  and  who  lived  with  him  : 

"  Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar  ! 
Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian  village, 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said  it. 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after  ; 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  cities  he  conquered  ; 
Me,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded  ; 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus  ! 
Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders, 
When  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated,  the  front  giving  way  too, 
And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  so  closely  together 
There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ?     Why,  he  seized  a  shield  from  a  soldier, 
Put  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  commanded  the  captains, 
Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns  ; 
Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  their  weapons  ; 
So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  something-or-other. 
That  's  what  I  always  say  ;  if  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done, 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others !  " 

It  is  a  human  tendency  to  sometimes  use  single  and  isolated 
texts  of  Scripture  that  were  given,  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  on  these  separate  passages  to  form  rules 
of  right  and  plans  of  duty,  concentrating  the  power  of  the 
entire  Word  on  special  texts.  And  Standish  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  single  text  man.    . 

A  preacher  debating  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  "Lost 
Tribes,"  or  the  "  Sleep  of  the  dead,"  or  something  equally 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  said,  "In  this  matter,  I  stand  right 
square  upon  the  Bible."  "Well,"  said  his  disputant,  "  You 
had  better  stand  right  square  off  of  it  a  little  while,  and  read 
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the  Bible  more,  and  you  will  know  more  about  it.''     This  is 
sound  advice  to  all  single  text  people. 

Rose  Standish  lay  dead  on  the  hillside,  and  her  survivor, 
the  grim  warrior,  recalled  the  statement  of  Holy  Writ,  which 
says,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  He  felt  the  call  of 
duty  to  carry  out  this  Bible  injunction,  and,  looking  over  the 
colony,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  fair  maiden  Priscilla  would 
•exactly  suit  the  situation.  And  so  he  said  to  the  schoolmaster, 
John  Alden,  who  also  had  great  admiration  for  the  same  young 
lady  : 

"  'T  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  say  the  Scriptures. 
This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it  ; 
Every  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel  it,  and  say  it. 
Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weary  and  dreary  ; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 
Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  father  and  mother  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said  to  myself,  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth,  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven, 
Two  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  I  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal  it, 
Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enough  for  the  most  part. 
Go  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions, 
Offers  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning  ; 
I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 
You,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  in  elegant  language, 
Such  as  you  read  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of  lovers, 
Such  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden." 

Now,  every  word  of  this  was  a  stab  to  the  heart  of  John 
Alden,  but,  being  loyal  to  his  friend,  he  goes  on  the  errand. 
The  bravest  men  in  the  world  have  their  weak  moments. 

As  a  rule  Standish  was  fearless,  but  he  could  not  face  the 
music  when  it  come  to  this  affair  of  the  heart.  His  blade  of 
Damascus  had  flashed  in  the  roar  of  war,  he  had  stood  un- 
daunted at  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  he  was  once  a  coward,  and 
like  a  true  soldier  he  owned  it  up,  that  he  dare  not  face  point 
blank  that  little  word  "  No"  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

And  oh,  how  many  in  this  world  since  then  have  felt  exactly 
what  Standish  feared. 
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If  the  roll  should  be  called  of  all  those  since  that  day  who 
at  some  moment  of  their  lives  have  collapsed  and  wilted  and 
gone  out  of  sight  at  the  pronouncing  of  that  terrific  word  "  No," 
from  some  imaginary  angel,  causing  a  void  that  the  world  could 
never  fill,  what  a  standing  up  and  showing  of  hands  there 
would  be  among  us.  It  seems  as  though  the  hand  of  fate  never 
falls  with  such  crushing  effect  upon  a  human  being  as  when 
enclosed  in  a  mitten. 

And  Miles  Standish  was  the  first  Yankee  that  ever  felt  that 
woolen  death  warrant  to  his  hopes  and  peace  of  mind.  But 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate  his  successors  in  this 
experience  are  now  numbered  by  millions. 

But  Priscilla,  the  fair  maiden,  had  also  read  the  Scriptures 
and  she  interpreted  that  very  passage,  saying  "  it  is  not  well  for 
man  to  be  alone,"  as  referring  particularly  to  John  Alden,  and 
so  she  said  to  the  bearer  of  the  message,  "Why  not  speak  for 
yourself?"  When  Alden  bore  back  the  result  of  that  first 
American  interview — well,  there  was  a  scene  in  our  early 
history  that  would  have  done  justice  to  any  stage  !  It  is  said 
by  scientific  experts  that  every  year  there  is  an  average  of  ioo 
perceptible  earthquakes,  and  when  John  Alden  brought  that 
answer  back  from  the  maiden  Priscilla,  and  delivered  it  to  Stand- 
ish there  was  in  Plymouth  a  perceptible  earthquake. 

"  Wildly  he  shouted,  and  loud  :  John  Alden  !  you  have  betrayed  me  ! 

Me,  Miles  Standish,  your  friend  !  have  supplanted,  defrauded,  betrayed  me  ! 

One  of  my  ancesters  ran  his  sword  through  the  heart  of  Wat  Tyler  ; 

Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my  own  through  the  heart  of  a  traitor  ? 

Yours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friendship  ! 

You,  who  have  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  loved  as  a  brother  ; 

You,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drank  at  my  cup,  to  whose  keeping 

I  have  intrusted  my  honor,  my  thoughts  the  most  sacred  and  secret, 

You  too,  Brutus  !  ah,  woe  to  the  name  of  friendship  hereafter  ! 
Brutus  was  Cassar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  henceforward 
I*t  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable  hatred." 

With  an  almost  savage  rancor  stirring  his  passion,  our  fight- 
ing forefather,  incensed  with  the  bitterness  of  his  failure,  goes 
to  the  first  Council  of  War,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to 
deal  with  the  savage  of  the  forest.  God  help  the  savage  under 
such  circumstances  !  The  Council  is  in  session  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  poet  says  : 
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"  Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  attitude  stern  and  defiant, 
Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect  ; 
While  on  the  table  before  them  was  lying  unopened  a  Bible, 
Ponderous,  bound  in  leather,  brass-studded,  printed  in  Holland, 
And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  glittered, 
Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows  ;  a  signal  and  challenge  of  warfare, 
Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with  arrowy  tongues  of  defiance." 

Upon  that  scene  Standish  enters,  and  stung  by  his  own 
grief,  he  inaugurates  an  Indian  policy  of  rage  and  revenge.  The 
poet  tells  us  : 

"  Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with  sudden,  contemptuous  gesture, 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  filled  it  with  powder  and  bullets 
Full  to  the  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage, 
Saying,  in  thundering  tones  :   ■  Here,  take  it  !  this  is  your  answer  !.'  " 

He  stands  there,  in  all  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath,  on  the  far 
edge  of  our  eventful  history,  to  demonstrate  the  abiding  truth 
that  brute  force  really  settles  nothing  for  the  world.  It  is  his- 
tory as  well  as  poetry,  that  in  1623  an  insolent  chief  with  his 
savage  associates  defied  and  insulted  Standish,  sneering  at  the 
diminute  stature  of  the  Puritan  captain,  and  boasting  of  his 
own  superior  size  and  strength.  On  the  spot,  instantly,  the 
savage  bravado  and  two  of  his  companions  were  slain,  and  the 
first  Indian  hostility  was  for  the  moment  crushed.  It  was, 
however,  but  that  seed  of  blood,  the  harvest  of  which  is  not  yet 
reaped.  Every  endeavor  from  that  hour  to  this  to  tutor  and 
discipline  the  Indian  by  ministration  of  powder  and  ball  enforces 
the  eternal  verity  that  battle  is  never  a  finality.  War  at  its 
utmost  can  only  bring  about  the  truce  which  enables  peace  to 
do  its  true  work.  The  crime  against  the  Indian  which  mars  with 
inhumanity  our  national  career,  began  when  Miles  Standish 
dealt  with  him  on  a  military  rather  than  a  moral  basis. 

While  admitting  that  the  Pilgrim  forefathers  had  many  faults, 
those  who  come  down  from  them  claim  this  :  that  when  the 
Mayflower  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  sent  out  the  shallop 
with  Miles  Standish  in  command  to  search  for  a  place  of  settle- 
ment, and  through  him  Plymouth  was  finally  chosen,  no  better 
day's  work  was  ever  done  in  this  world  than  that,  for  civilization 
and  progress  and  humanity. 

A  student  was  once  asked  to  name  the  minor  prophets,  and 
his  reply  was  that  he  didn't  wish  to  make  any  invidious  com- 
parisons.    It  may  not  be  well  to  make  any  ancestral  compari- 
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sons,  but  for  a  man  to  be  depended  upon  for  any  emergency, 
Standish  holds  the  first  rank. 

He  was  always  in  dead  earnest,  and  his  position  was  never 
equivocal  nor  in  doubt.  He  stood  up  for  his  own  side,  believing 
it  to  be  the  right  side.  He  was  against  the  other  side,  believing 
it  to  be  the  wrong  side,  and  he  never  tried  to  discipline  his  friends 
by  helping  his  enemies.  He  did  not  seek  to  advance  pilgrim 
interests  by  alliance  with  savages,  and  never  dreamed  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  New  England  Colony  by  promoting 
the  Indian  chiefs.  By  birth  Standish  is  said  to  have  been  emi- 
nently respectable.  He  evidently  thought  well  of  his  blue  blood, 
and  certainly  he  was  among  our  very  first  and  leading  families. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  firster  family  than  that  of  Standish  in 
this  country. 

Not  only  was  Miles  Standish  the  first  recognized  soldier  of 
New  England — the  first  vindicator  of  law  and  order  among  us — 
the  first  prominent  participator  in  that  story  of  love  never  to  be 
forgotten  while  Longfellow  is  read  ;  but  he  was  also  the  first 
instance  of  a  true  "  new  departure,"  to  borrow  an  expression 
occasionally  heard  in  theological  circles — a  departure  that  marks 
in  its  change  high  and  pefected  character.  Because  the  maiden 
Priscilla  preferred  the  schoolmaster  Alden  to  the  soldier  Stand- 
ish, the  latter  left  Plymouth  and  his  friends  at  white  heat  of 
anger  to  "  paint  the  Indian  red,"  as  the  reporter  would  be  apt 
to  express  it.  Rumor  in  those  far  days,  like  the  newspaper  of 
our  own  times,  rarely  told  the  truth  about  a  public  character. 
Rumor  had  Standish  slain  by  a  fatal  Indian  arrow,  and  so  John 
Alden,  at  the  supposed  death,  felt  at  liberty  to  wed  Priscilla,  and 
the  happy  day  had  arrived.  To  that  nuptial  festivity,  all 
unbidden,  and  "  like  a  ghost  from  the  grave,"  Standish  came  ; 
n  Clad  in  armor  of  steel,  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  figure."  He 
stood  there,  a  changed  man.  The  trusty  sword  of  Damascus 
rested  harmless  in  its  scabbard.  With  gentle  tones,  unlike  the 
harsh  voice  of  command,  to  John  Alden  Standish  said,  "  For- 
give me."    Stretching  out  his  open  hand,  Standish  added  : 

"  I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank  God  !  it  is  ended." 

It  was  the  first  example  on  these  shores  of  that  ideal  de- 
parture from  partial  good  to  better  which  exhibits  growth  ;  a 
departure  from  discord  to  harmony — from  alienation  back  to 
friendship — from  hatred  to  love. 
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The  poet  tells  that  after  that  reunion  of  souls  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  when  the  wedded  ones  went  forth  to  the  doorway 
and  looked  out,  they  saw 

**  The  familiar  fields,  the  groves  of  pines  and  the  meadows  ; 
But  to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  whose  voice  was  the  sound  of  the  ocean." 

Materialistic  tendencies  seek  to  shatter  our  faith  and  destroy 
our  traditions.  The  apple  of  Newton  that  led  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  gravitation,  the  arrow  of  Tell  that  has  endeared  all 
haters  of  tyranny  to  the  legends  of  the  Alps,  and  the  hatchet 
of  Washington  hardly  less  revered  than  his  sword,  have  fallen 
before  the  brutal  onslaught  of  facts.  But  nothing  can  rob  our 
early  idyl  of  that  atmosphere  of  purity  and  joy  of  reconciliation, 
and  tender  trust  in  the  Common  Father  of  us  all  which  is 
inseparable  from  that  primitive  New  England  wedding  scene 
as  described  by  Longfellow  : 

**  Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 

Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  they  crossed  the  ford  in  the  forest, 

Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a  dream  of  love  through  its  bosom, 

Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depth  of  the  azure  abysses. 

Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  pouring  his  splendors, 

Gleaming  through  purple  grapes,  that,  from  branches  above  them  suspended, 

Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree, 

Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grow  in  the  valley  of  Eschol. 

Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages, 

Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Rebecca  and  Isaac, 

Old  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always, 

Love  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward  the  bridal  procession." 

The  Pilgrim  may  be  but  a  grim,  gaunt  figure  in  our  misty 
and  murky  past,  his  descendants  may  be  outnumbered  in  the 
land  his  father  planted.  The  sternness  of  the  Puritan  creed, 
like  the  severity  of  the  Puritan  countenance,  may  have  van- 
ished from  the  sound  and  sight  of  men,  but  his  principles  and 
example  are  our  noblest  inspiration.  To-day,  as  in  the  glamor 
and  delight  of  that  remote  scene  of  love  and  peace  over  which 
we  never  tire  to  linger,  we  are  still  loyal  in  admiration  of  brave 
men  and  pure  women. 

The  first  soldier  that  trod  our  land,  like  the  great  general  we 
laid  away  in  his  grave,  with  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  generals  with 
whom  he  fought,  and  Johnston  and  Buckner,  generals  against 


whom  he  fought,  walking  beside  his  hearse.  Standish  and 
Grant  by  their  lives  tell  us  that  the  clasped  hand  of  love  is 
grander  than  the  clenched  hand  of  hate.  To  get  hate  out  of 
the  human  heart  by  getting  the  warmth  of  love  into  it,  so  that 
at  last  the  world  may  be  swayed  by  the  celestial  impulse  ! 
Ah  !  for  that  the  sun  shines — for  that  the  planets  whirl  around 
their  centres — for  that  the  universe  was  created — for  that  man 
was  made  in  the  divine  image. 

Standish  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  buried  at 
Duxbury  in  1656,  being  72  years  of  age.  He  held  his  military 
title  and  civil  office  during  life,  but  with  his  capture  of  Thomas 
Matox  and  the  extinction  of  his  liquor  pestilence  at  Mount 
Wollerston,  he  seems  to  have  closed  his  active  career.  He 
sheathed  his  sword  which  had  been  so  servicable  to  the  Colony 
in  1630  and  became  thereafter  a  man  of  peace.  Upon  Cap- 
tain's Hill,  overlooking  the  heights  of  Manomah,  the  woods  of 
Plymouth  and  the  waters  of  the  bay,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  lifting  his  hand  against  no  man.  To  his  hospitable 
fireside  John  Alden  often  came.  His  children  played  with  the 
children  of  John  and  Priscilla.  On  his  farm  Standish  toiled  and 
amassed  a  fortune  of  $1 ,500,  a  sum  less  than  the  cost  of  any  an- 
nual feast  made  now  in  Pilgrim  memory.  Invited  to  head  military 
expeditions  on  two  occasions,  one  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
declined.  His  fighting  days  were  over.  His  artillery  practice  by 
BarifTe  lay  unopened  on  the  shelves.  His  three  muskets  hung 
unused  upon  the  walls.  His  three  Bibles,  however,  one  for 
each  musket,  were  well  worn  with  constant  use.  Though  Priscilla 
would  not  share  with  him  the  toils  and  duties  of  life,  there  came 
from  over  the  sea,  one  Barbara,  to  be  his  mate  and  compan- 
ion. Though  Miles  Standish  may  never  have  entered  into  his 
Castles  in  Spain,  nor  have  won  the  proud  title  and  huge  estates 
of  which  he  held  himself  the  true  heir,  his  name  for  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  has  been  connected  with  Carner  and 
Bradford  and  Brewster  and  Winslow  as  founders  of  a  nation. 
He  has  been  revered  by  successive  generations  of  Americans 
as  a  hero  and  soldier.  He  is  remembered  with  tender  interest 
as  an  actor  in  our  earliest  romance,  and  for  all  time  he  will  be 
regarded  by  a  grateful  posterity  as  the  strong  "  right  arm  "  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  their  direst  needs  and  stormiest  trials. 
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CERTIFICATE   OF   INCORPORATION. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings,        }•**.: 
City  or  Brooklyn, 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  wit:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Charles  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  we  desire  to  form  a  Society  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or  Club  for  certain 
lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1875,  and  of  the  act  extending  and  amending 
said  act. 

That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Society  is  to  be  The  New  England 
Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  Society 
is  formed  are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  History,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  establish  a  Library,  and  also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote 
charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

That  the  term  of  existence  of  the  said  Society  is  to  be  fifty  years. 

That  the  number  of  Directors  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  Society 
shall  be  twelve;  and  the  names  of  such  Directors  for  the  first  year  are  the 
following,  to  wit:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Charles  Storrs,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Geo.  H.  Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Tenny. 

That  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  operations  of  such  Society  are  to 
be  carried  on,  is  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  County  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Witness:  BENJ.  I).  SILLIMAN. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.  '       C.  E.  PRATT. 

RIPLEY  ROPES. 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 
HIRAM  W.   HUNT. 
CHAS.  STORRS. 
WM.  B.  KENDALL. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  Kings,        [-««.: 
City  of  Brooklyn,      ) 

On  this  26th  day  of  Febuary,  A.  D.  1SS0,  before  me  personally  appeared 
Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes,  Chas.  Storrs,  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individ- 
uals described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
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before  me  signed  the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  that  they  signed  the 
same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN  HEYDINGER,  Jr., 


Notarial  )  Notary  Public, 

Seal.       i  KingS  County' 


N.  Y. 


I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

J.  W.  GILBERT, 

/.   S.   C. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,   Feb.   27,   1880,  for  the  Incorporators,  by 

JOHN  WINSLOW. 


CERTIFICATE. 


I  ss.  : 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 
City  of  Brooklyn. 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  declare: 

First. — That  "  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  is  a 
corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1875,  and 
the  Act  or  Acts  amending  or  extending  said  Act. 

Second. — That  the  number  of  Directors  of  said  Corporation  is  twelve;  and 
the  names  of  its  present  Board  of  Directors,  are:  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John 
Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Asa  W.  Tenny,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Fisher,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

Third. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  made  and  signed  pursuant  to 
the  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  number  of  Directors  of  said 
Corporation  is  hereby  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Fourth. — That  said  Corporation  shall  hereafter  have  twenty  Directors,  and 
the  names  of  its  additional  Directors  are:  Joseph  F.  Knapp.  Nelson  G. 
Carman,  Jr.,  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  William  H.  Williams,  J.  S.  Case,  George 
B.  Abbott,  Charles  N.  Manchester,  and  J.  Lester  Keep,  who  shall  respectively 
hold  office  therein  until  a  new  election  thereof  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  of  said  Corporation. 
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Fifth. — That  the  undersigned  are  the  existing  Directors  of  said  Corporation 
who  make  and  sign  this  certificate: 

JOHN  WINSLOW,  C.  E.   PRATT, 

HIRAM  W.  HUNT,  A.  W.  TENNEY, 

BENJ.  F.  TRACY,  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN, 

H.  W.  SLOCUM,  ALBERT  E.  LAMB. 
GEO.   H    FISHER, 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1885,  before  me  personally  appeared: 
John  Winslow,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Benj,  F.  Tracy,  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  Geo.  H. 
Fisher,  and  on  September  30,  1885,  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  W.  Tenney,  Benj.  D. 
Silliman,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  who  signed 
the  foregoing  certificate;  and  they  severally  before  me  signed  said  certificate, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  made  and  signed  it  for  the  purpose  stated  therein. 

JOHN  CURRIE, 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.Y. 


I  hereby  approve  this  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

EDGAR  M.  CULLEN, 
September  30,   1885.  S.   C.  J. 


State  of  New  York,  J 

[ss.: 
County  of  Kings,     ) 

I,  Rodney  Thursby,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  said  County  (said  Court 
being  a  Court  of  Record),  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed 
with  the  original  certificate  increasing  the  number  of  Directors  of  "The 
New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  filed  and  recorded  in  my  office, 
September  30,  1885,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original. 


•j       seal       l 


In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  County  and  Court,  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1885. 

RODNEY  THURSBY. 

Clerk. 


Note. — Duplicate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS 

Adopted  May  6,  iSSr. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECT   OF   THE    SOCIETY, 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history;  to  establish  a  library;  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among  its  member. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION   FEE  AND    DUES. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  decendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or 
more,  is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting 
thereof,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  provided,  that  no  person 
so  elected  shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before 
paying  the  admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year. 

4.  Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall 
be  deemed  in  arrears. 

5.  No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
eligible  to  any  office  therein. 

6.  If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
year,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  drop  the  name  of  such  member  from  the  rolls 
for  non-payment  of  dues. 

7.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  at  one  time,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

8.  If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY   AND   ELECTION    OK   DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish 
(in  two  daily  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting, 
three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  twenty  Directors  of  the 
Society  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  five  Directors  each,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Society  shall  at  every  Annual  Meeting  elect  by  ballot  five 
Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION. 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresonding  Secre- 
tary, Historiographer,  and  Librarian. 

2.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society;  to  elect  officers;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council,  I  - 

of  the  Society;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Second  Vice-President;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to 
preside  thereat.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  one  of  the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

2.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts;  to  collect  all  sums 
of  money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided, 
all  meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society;  to  make 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  to  notify  all 
persons  of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council,  or  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report; 
to  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
Officers,  Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By- 
Laws,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  to  place  the  date  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge 
of  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the 
Society;  to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected, 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers 
on  matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  a  Committee  on  Charity;  a  Committee  on  Invitations;  a 
Committee  on  Annual  Dinner;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such 
Committtes  may  consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  bills  and 
accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds  and  finances 
of  the  Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVITATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  to  invite  and  receive 
all  guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Dinner;  to  select  the  speakers,  and 
prepare  and  assign  the  toasts. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   ANNUAL  DINNER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Dinner;  to  make  all 
arrangements,  and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eighth, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President, 
or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior 
thereto, rand  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  send  (by  mail, 
post-paid)  to  each  Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior 
thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President, 

6th.  Other  business. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE  XXIV 

CHARITIES. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  fron  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  memRer  has  paid 
to  the  Society;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive 
year  after  the  decease  of  such  member.  The  same  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to 
any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of 
the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BY-LAWS, 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  and  amended,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds,  of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  England  Society  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1SS6,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

There  shall  be  an  annual  reception  on  a  day  named  by  the  committee,  not 
earlier  than  February  nor  later  than  May,  in  each  year.  A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  charge  of  such 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  shall  be  served,  and  such  number  of  guests 
may  be  invited  by  each  member  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 
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HONORARY,    LIFE   AND   ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

*Gen.   U.  S.  Grant. 
Hon.  Rutherford  B.   Hayes. 
Hon.  William  M.   Evarts. 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 
Rev.   Noah  Porter,   D.  D. 
^Chester  A.  Arthur. 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Elected.  A 

18S0.         Atkins,  Edwin 


1S80.         Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 

C 

1880.  Carman,  Nelson  G. 
Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 
Claflin,  John 
Cowing,  James  R. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 

1  S3 1.         Cross,  Alfred  F. 
18S4.         Cross,  Wm.  T. 

D 
18S0.         Dickinson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 
Durkee,  E.  R. 

1881.  Denny,  Charles  A. 

E 
18S0.         Flames,  E.  E. 


Elected. 

F 

1880. 

Fish,  Latham  A. 

G 

1880. 

Gager,  Oliver  A. 

H 

1880. 

Hine,  Ethel  C. 

<  < 

Hulbert,  H.  C. 

<  ( 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

J 

1880. 

Johnson,  J.  G.,   M.D. 

1887. 

Jennings,   Oliver  T. 

" 

Jacobs,  John  E. 

K 

1880. 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.D. 

1882. 

Knapp,  Joseph,  F. 

<< 

Knowlton,  E.  F. 

L 

1880. 

Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D 

" 

Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

i  < 

Low,  A.  A. 

" 

Low,  Josiah  O. 

<< 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

ie 

Lyon,  William  H, 

.          1882. 

Laighton,  Geo.  J. 

*Decect3ed. 
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Elected. 

M 

Elected. 

S 

1880. 

Mallory.  Charles  H. 

18S0. 

Silliman,  Benjamin  D 

«< 

Mathewson,   Arthur,   M.D. 

<  t 

Smith.  James  W. 

N 

'• 

Spicer,  E.  Jr. 

1S80. 

Noyes,  Henry  F. 
Noyes,  James  A. 

t* 

Storrs,  Augustus 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 

<« 

Noyes,  James  S. 

T 

P 

Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 

18S0. 

Taylor,  Frank  E. 

1880. 

n 

Thayer,  George  A. 

n 

Pratt,  Charles 

Tweedy,  John  A. 

" 

Putnam,  William  A. 

1887. 

Taylor,  Wm.  A. 

1887. 

Palmer,  Lowell  M. 

V 

E 

1S80. 

Valentine,  B    E. 

1880. 

Richardson,  Leonard 

W 

<« 

Robbins,  Amos 

1880. 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 

<< 

Robinson,  M.  W. 

(< 

White,  Thomas 

<< 

Rodman,  Thomas  H. 

<  < 

Winslow,  John 

<  t 

Ropes,  Ripley 

1882. 

WTheeler.  Charles  H. 

1883. 

Richards.  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 

1S84. 

Wilcox,  Geo.  N. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

1880. 

Annan,   Edward 

1S80. 

Benedict,  R.  S. 

4< 

Arnold  Daniel  S. 

<< 

Bill,  Charles,  E.,  Jr. 

*' 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

>t 

Blake,  F.  D. 

" 

Aubrey,  A.  C. 

i  < 

Brainerd,  George  C. 

I88I. 

Abbott,  George  B. 

<t 

Brown,  Joseph   E. 

*  * 

Alford,  Alonzo 

<  t 

Brown,  William  A. 

'* 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

<i 

Brownell,  Charles  A. 

1882. 

Allen,  Franklin 

<< 

Bryant,  William  C. 

" 

Atwood,  Quincy  A. 

" 

Buckingham.  John  A. 

1885. 

Adams,  John  P. 

it 

Burnham,  Lyman  S. 

I8S6. 

Allaben,  James  R. 

1881. 

Bigelow,  Elliott 

1887. 

Almy,  George  W. 

■• 

Bunker,  William  R. 

" 

Angus,  John 

1882. 

Babcock,  David  S. 

B 

<  < 

Bartlett,  David  W. 

I88O. 

Bailey,  James  S. 

1884. 

Badger,  Walter  S. 

<  < 

Bangs,  Charles  \V. 

18S5. 

Bassett,  E.  P. 

1  < 

Barnes,  A.  C. 

" 

Buck,  Dudley 

<  ( 

Barnes,  R.  S. 

t  < 

Bigelow.  Charles   E. 

•  < 

Bartlett,  Willard 

18S6. 

Barker,  Ezra  D. 

" 

Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 

«• 

Boody,  David  A. 

" 

Beale,  William  P. 

1 1 

Belding,  M.  M.,  Jr. 

" 

Beebe,  H.  F. 

«« 

Brady,  James 

" 

Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

1S87. 

Bradley,  George  C. 

«  i 

Belding,  M.  M. 

*         <t 

Brainerd,  Cyprian  S. 

<« 

Benedict,  R.  D. 

t  < 

Barnes,  W.  D.  L. 
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Elected. 

1887 


1882. 

18S3. 

<< 

1885. 

1886. 
18S0. 


1881. 
18S3. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Boynton,  George  A. 
Beadle,  H.  Hi 
Brooks,  George  G. 
Beard,  Samuel  S. 


Candee,  Edward  D. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.  Jr. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clarke,  Bryon  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 
Colton,  F.  H.,  M.  D. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Carter,  Walter  S. 
Cromwell,  Frederic 
Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Sr, 
Childs,  William  H.  H. 
Collins,  Henry  C. 
Clarke,  Charles  M. 
Case,  James  S. 
Chadwick,  Chas.   N. 
Cranford,  J.  P. 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dike,  W;  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 
DeWolf,  Bryon  D. 
Dewson,  James  B. 
Denison.  R  N.,  M.  D. 
Dwight,  Elihu 
Duxbury,  C.  R. 
Dame,  Augustus  A. 


Elected.  E 

18S0.         Earle,  Henry. 

Edwards,  S.  J. 

Elwell,  J.  W. 

1881.  Elliott,  Joseph  Bailey,  M.  D. 
Emery,  Charles  G. 

1882.  Elliott,  Henry 
Estes,  Benjamin 

18S6.         Emery,  J.  R. 
"  Emerson,  Henry 

F 
18S0.         Farley,  Frederick  A.,  Rev. 
"  Fisher,  George  H. 

Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
"  Ford,  Worthington  C. 

Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
"  Frothingham,  John  W. 


1885. 

Fuller,  Levi  A. 

" 

Ford,  Paul  L. 

ISS6. 

Fletcher,  Geo.  H.- 

G 

1 8  So. 

Gallaudet,  P.  W. 

t  < 

Gardner,  W.  C. 

<  1 

Graves,  Horace 

<< 

Greene,  Lyman  R. 

1SS2. 

Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 

" 

Gleason  Andrew  W. 

11 

Gregory,  George  F. 

1883. 

Guy,  Samuel  S.,  M.  D 

1885. 

Godfrey,  Wilson 

1886. 

Gates,  Nelson  J. 

1887. 

Green,  A.  K. 

H 

1880. 

Hall,  J.  R. 

«< 

Hart,  A.  B. 

" 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

" 

Harteau.  Henry 

" 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

1 1 

Hayden,  A.  P. 

1880. 

Healey,  Jacob  F. 

" 

Henry,  John  F. 

M 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

a 

Hill,  John  L. 

<< 

Hodges,  H. 

<< 

Holmes,  E. 

8o 


Elected. 

1880.  How.  James 
"  Howard,  J.  T. 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 

1881.  Hegeman,  John  R. 
"  Howard.  Samuel  E 

Hoyt,  Edward  E. 

1882.  Hobbs,  Edward  H. 
"  Hunt,  George  W. 

1883.  Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 

1884.  Hyde.  Joel  W.,  M.  D. 

1885.  House,  Charles  VV. 
1386.         Heath,  Henry  R. 

"  Herrick,  Frederick  H. 

Hulett,  D.  A. 
Hart,  X.  R. 
1887.         Hale,  Geo.  II. 


1880.         James,  Darwin  R. 
Jenkins,  F.  W. 
Johnson,  Jesse 
Judd,  Herbert  L. 

1882.  Jewett,  Charles,  M.  D. 
Johnson,  A.  R. 

1883.  Jennings,  Abraham  G. 
1886.         Johnson,  S.  W. 

Josselyn,  N.  W. 
"  Jacobs,  Andrew 


18S0.         Kendall,  William  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  R. 
Kidder,  Stephen 
Kimball,  R.  J. 

1881.  Kellogg,  Edward  H. 
Kent,  William  L. 

1882.  Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 

1885.  Knapp,  B.  H. 

1886.  Kimball,  Ira  A. 
Kallev,  J.  X. 


:88o.         Lacy,  Richard 

Lamb,  Albert  E. 
M  Lamport,  H.  H. 

Langley,  William  C. 
Lanslev,  William  H. 


Elected. 
1880. 


Latimer,  Frederick  B. 
Latimer,  Brainard  G. 
Lawrence,  C.  F. 
Leavitt,  J.  M. 
Leeds,  James  S. 
Laighton,  R.  F. 
Litchfield.  Rufus 
Low,  A.  Augustus 
Low,  William  G. 
Low,  Seth 
Lowell.  S.  V. 
Lowrev,  C.  J. 


1881. 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

1333. 

Lewis,  Alva.  M.  D. 

1886. 

Leland,   Reuben 

M 

I8S0. 

Manchester,  L.  W. 

" 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 

" 

Moore,  Thomas  S. 

1882. 

Man,  Albon 

" 

Merrill,  Geo.  P. 

" 

Merrill,  William  G, 

" 

McKeen,  James 

1883. 

Moody,  Leonard 

1884 

Manchester,  C.  N. 

I8S5. 

Moore,  Harrison  B 

1886. 

Morse,  George  L. 

" 

Marean,  J.  T. 

N 

iSSo 

Northup.  D.  L. 

" 

Norton,  John 

1882. 

Nichols,  William  H 

iS36. 

Newton,  Albro  J. 

Newell,  A.  W. 

O 

18S0. 

Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 

1886. 

Otis,  Charles  H. 

iS3o.         Packard,  Edwin 

Packard,  Mitchel  N. 
"  Parsons,  Charles  H. 

"  Parsons,  F.  E. 

*'  Parsons,  L.  A. 

Partridge.  John  N. 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

Perry,  A.  J. 


8i 


Elected 

Elected 

1880. 

Pierce,  F.  O. 

1880. 

" 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

1881. 

" 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

'« 

<  > 

<  1 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 
Prentiss,  George  H. 

« 

i83i. 

Pease,  George  L. 

1882. 

(< 

Pratt,  William  T. 

<  < 

18S2. 

Parker,  Frederick  S. 

" 

41 

Plummer.  Albert  T. 

" 

<  < 

Pratt,  Charles  A. 

•• 

<k 

Pratt,  James  H. 

l« 

1883. 

Pratt,  Henry 

" 

1884. 

Price.  George  A. 

" 

" 

Pratt,  Charles  D. 

1883. 

" 

Preston,  Wm,  I. 

" 

1SS5. 

Pratt,  Henry  E. 

1884. 

1836. 
1  > 

Paine,  Arthur  R.,  M.  D. 
Patterson,  Calvin 

1882. 

" 

Perry,  W.  A. 

18S7, 

R 

" 

iSSo. 

Read,  E.  O. 
Richardson,   Enos 
Roberts,  R.  S. 

11 

Root,  William  J. 

1880. 

1  < 

Ropes,  R.  W. 

1332. 

Roby,  Ebenezer 

tt 

1SS4. 

Richardson,  Ephraim  W. 

rftfio 

1880.         Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Seccomb,  E.  A. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Shaw,  Philander 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 
Sheldon,  W.  R. 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Snow,  Michael 
Spellman,  T.  M. 
Spellman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  William  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  Wr. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell,  George  P. 


1883. 

i334. 
188*. 


1SS6. 


1887. 


1880. 
1S85. 


Swan,  William  H. 
Sherman,  John  T. 
Smith,  Freeling  H. 
Stoddard,  John  H. 
St.  John,  Cortlandt 
Shaw,  George  H. 
Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 
Stearns,  James  S. 
Steele,  James  A. 
Stephens,  H.  H. 
Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
Swan,  S.  H. 
Skerry,  Amory  T. 
Scott,  Rufus  L. 
Swan,  L.  M. 
Snow,  Ambrose 
Sanger,  Abraham 
Stewart,  Horatio  S 
Sherman,  Edwin 
Swift,  J.  H. 
Skerry,  Amory  T.,  Jr, 


Taylor,  James  R. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A.,  M.  D. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughn 
Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tibbals,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Tyler,  William  A. 
Tebbets,  Noah 
Taylor,  William  H. 
Thomas,  Ranson  H. 
Tucker,  H.  A.  Jr.,  M.  D. 


U 

Utter,  Samuel  S. 


Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 
VanWagoner,  Cornelius  S. 
VanWyck,  Augustus 
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Elected.  W 

1880.         Wade,  William  D. 

Wallace,  James  P. 
"  Waring,  William  H. 

West,  Charles  E. 

Wheeler,  George  S. 

Wheeler,  H.  H. 
1880.        Wheeler,  H.  W. 

Wheeler  Russel  L. 

Wheelock,  A.  D. 

White,  A.  M, 

White,  Alfred  T. 

Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 

Williams,  William  H. 

Wood.  C.  D. 

Woodford,  Stewart  L. 


Elected. 

1880. 


1882. 


1885. 
1886. 

1887. 


Woodruff,  A. 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 
Wallace,  W.  C. 
Webster,  E.  G. 
White,  George  C.  Jr. 
Warren,  Horace  M. 
Weliington,   Walter  L. 
White,  George  C. 
Wilber,  Mark  D. 
Wilcox,  George 
Williams,  Charles  P. 
Willard,  E.  A. 
White,  W.  A. 
Woodruff,  T.  L. 
Wheelock,  William  E. 
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MEETINGS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and 
other  business,  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present, at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  2ist,  1888.  In 
the  sale  of  tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM    OF   A   BEQUEST. 


£  (Sibe  anD  ISequcatt),  to  "  The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  History  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  -  -  -  -  -  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,        ......  5.00 

Life  Membrship,  besides  Admission  Fee,         -  -  50.00 

Payable  at  election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 
Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 
on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more,  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

d^It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  decent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.    Members  are  requested 
to  send  application  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS    S.    MOORE,  Recording  Secretary. 

102  Broadway,  New  York. 


OFFICERS. 

1889. 


President  : 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 


First  Vice-President:  Second  Vice-President: 

CALVIN    E.    PRATT.  BENJ.  F.  TRACY. 


Treasurer : 
CHARLES    N.    MANCHESTER. 


Recording  Secretary:  Corresponding  Secretary: 

THOMAS  S.    MOORE.  WILLIAM   H.    WILLIAMS. 


Historiographer  : 
PAUL   L.    FORD. 


Librarian  : 
CHARLES    E.    WEST,    LL.D. 


DIRECTORS. 


Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
John  Wins-low. 


For  One  Year. 


Joseph  F.  Knapf 


Ransom  II.  Thomas. 
Chas.  N.  Manchester. 


Far  Two  Years. 


A.  C.  Barnes. 


Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 

Henry  W.  Si.ocum.  Frederic  A.  Ward. 

Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr. 


For  Three  Years. 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  Hiram  \V.   Hunt. 

George  H.  Fisher.  William  H.  Williams. 

Ethan  Allen  Doty. 


William  H.  Lyon. 
William  B.  Kendall 


For  Four  Years. 


J.  S.  Case. 


Albert  E.  Lamb. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford. 


council. 


A.  A.  Low. 
A.  M.  White. 
S.  B.  Chittenden. 
A.  F.  Cross. 
Robert  D.  Benedict. 
Henry  Coffin. 
Charles  Pratt. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman. 
Augustus  Storrs. 


Arthur  Mathewson. 
W.  H.  Nichols. 
Francis  L.  Hine. 
H.  W.  Maxwell. 
Seth  Low. 
Isaac  H.  Cary. 
H.  H.  Wheeler. 
W.  A.   White. 
Darwin  R.  James. 


J.  R.  Cowing. 

John  Claflin. 

M.  W.  Robinson. 

J.  S.  T.  Stranahan. 

Willard  Bartlett. 

L.  S.  Burnham. 

Henry  Earl. 
Jasper  W.  Gilbert. 
M.  N.   Packard. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 


Finance : 
William  H.  Lyon,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Charity  : 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

J.  F.  Knapp. 



Invitations  : 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow, 

Stewart  L.  Woodford. 


Annual  Dinner  : 
William  H.  Williams,  James  S.  Case, 

Ethan  Allen  Doty. 


Publications  : 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.  William  H.  Williams. 

J.  S.  Case. 


Annual  Receptions : 
President  and  Vice-Presidents. 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society, 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  was  held  in  the  Directors'  Room  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  December 
5,  1888. 

Mr.  John  Winslow,  the  President  of  the  Society,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting-,  held  Decern- 
ber  7,  1887,  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Winslow,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society :  John  R.  Wil- 
marth,  W.  S.  Logan,  Rodney  C  Ward,  George  M.  Olcott, 
J.  Spencer  Turner. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Manchester,  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
preseuted  his  Annual  Report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$15,645.75,  deposited  in  the  following  institutions  : 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution $3,000.50 

Dime  Savings  Bank 3,000.60 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 3,000.45 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank 3.000.60 

City  Savings  Bank 2,542.47 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co 883.2S 

$i5.645-75 

which  was  on  motion  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  the  same  had  been  examined  and  found  to  be 
correct. 
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The  PRESIDENT  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  as 
follows : 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

As  provided  by  the  By-Laws  the  President  submits  his 
Annual  Report. 

The  Society  has  kept  in  view  its  declared  purposes,  which 
are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  history,  to  estab- 
lish a  library,  to  promote  charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social 
intercourse  among  its  members,  and  to  commemorate  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  last  Annual  Dinner  was,  as  usual,  a  success,  both  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  dinner,  and  the  brilliancy  and  high  character 
of  the  speakers.  That  this  was  appreciated  was  obvious  to  all 
in  attendance.  The  numerous  applications  for  tickets  to  the 
next  dinner  give  assurance  of  a  large  attendance. 

The  Society  has  made  this  Annual  Festival  a  notable  event 
in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  provided  by  Article  24  of  the  By-Laws,  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount 
such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

There  have  been  several  occasions  when  help  in  this  man- 
ner has  been  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Charities. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  the  total  membership  to 
be  four  hundred.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  membership 
increased.    Let  every  member  do  what  he  can  in  this  respect. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  there  is  in  the 
Treasury  at  this  date  the  sum  of  $15,645.75.  Most  of  this 
sum  is  deposited  in  the  five  leading  savings  banks  in  the  City 
of  Brooklyn.  This  shows  an  increase  of  §1,139.54  for  the  year 
ending  December  1,  1888. 

The  Historiographer  reports  the  death  of  six  members  of 
the  Society.     They  are  as  follows  : 

James  How,  son  of  James  How  and  Elizabeth  Ball  Willis,  was  born  a 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  June  30th,  1S18.  When  five  years  of  age  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Boston,  and  in  1832  came  to  Brooklyn  to  attend 
the  school  of  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Ames,  but  returned  to  Haverhill,  and  attended 
school  there,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  this  city.  His  education 
was  completed  at  the  famous  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  Mass. 

He  then  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  entered  the  employment  of  his  uncles, 
Calvin  and  Fisher  How,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then 
became  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company.     At  the  end  of  a 
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year  or  two,  with  a  number  of  others,  he  organized  the  Union  White  Lead 
Company,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  President,  and  remained  so  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  director  in  many  Brooklyn  corporatiens  and  institutions,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  trustees  of  the  Collegiate  Pyolytechnic 
Institute. 

Mr.  How  married  Celestine  Wells,  daughter  of  Richard  Wells,  July  31st, 
1839.  Dy  whom  he  had  eight  children. 

He  died  Tuesday,  February  28th,  18SS,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


Henry  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  son  of  Hesekiah  Beers  and  Anna  Maria 
Constable)  Pierrepont,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  August  8th,  1808.  He  first 
attended  the  boarding-school  of  Mrs.  Melmoth,  of  this  city,  and  later  that  of 
H.  Louis  Mencel,  of  New  York. 

After  finishing  his  education  Mr.  Pierrepont  assisted  his  father  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  business  affairs,  and  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  cities.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Committee  which  first  planned  the  laying  out  of  Brooklyn,  and  from 
that  time  his  interest  and  exertions  have  been  largely  devoted  to  the  public, 
corporate  and  charitable  affairs  of  our  city.  He  was  one  of  the  original  organ- 
isers of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  of  which  he  was  several  years  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death  president.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the  obtaining  and  managing 
of  our  present  ferry  facilities,  of  which  he  wrote  and  printed  a  valuable  history, 
and  was  the  President  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company.  He  planned  the  embank- 
ment of  what  is  now  known  as  Columbia  Heights. 

On  December  1st,  1841,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Jay,  daughter  of  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.     He  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  survive  him. 

He  died  Wednesday,  March  2Sth,  18SS,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  trustee  of  its  funds,  a 
delegate  to  its  Conventions,  and  prominent  and  influential  on  its  important 
committees.  He  was  the  trustee  of  many  large  funds,  and  was  efficient,  wise 
and  faithful  in  their  management.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  community. 

Alfred  Smith  Barnes,  son  of  Eli  and  Susan  (Morris)  Barnes,  of  South- 
ington,  Conn.,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  January  28th,  1817.  In 
1S27,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Hartford,  where  he  lived  with  his 
uncle,  on  whose  farm  he  worked  for  some  years,  attending  school  at  the  same 
time.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  publishing  firm 
of  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  of  that  city,  his  remuneration  being  $30  per  annum 
and  his  board.  In  1835  the  firm  removed  to  New  York,  Mr.  Barnes  coming 
with  them,  and  continuing  in  their  employ  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and  founded  trre.'j^blfshing  firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  Beginning  with  the  school-books  of-  Prof,  Davies.and  Mrs.  Wiilard,  the 
firm  soon  became  the  great  school-hook  publishers  of  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment, as  it  enlarged,  was  first  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  eventually,  in 
1S45  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  it  has  since  remained,  though  the  man- 
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ufacturing  part  of  the  business  has  been  done  in  this  city  for  the  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  Barnes  came  to  this  city  in  1846.  residing  first  in  Garden  street,  and 
later  on  Clinton  avenue.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  connected  with  or  interested  in  many  of  our 
charitable,  educational  and  financial  institutions. 

In  1S41  he  married  Harriet  E.  Burr,  daughter  of  General  Timothy  Burr,  of 
Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 

In  18S3  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Smith. 

He  died  February  17th,  iSSS,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  By 
his  many  charitable  acts  and  upright  business  life  he  bears  a  good  memory. 

John  Tasker  Howard,  son  of  Joseph  Howard,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
December  28th,  1S08.  In  1S28  he  came  with  his  father  to  this  city,  and  soon 
entered  with  him  into  the  firm  of  J.  Howard  &  Son,  which  in  time  became  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  firms  in  New  York,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Russian  and 
South  American  trade,  and  founding  the  Empire  Line  to  New  Orleans.  The 
firm  was  among  the  first  to  send  vessels  to  California,  on  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  region,  and  also  sent  the  first  steamer  that  ever  sailed  from  this  country 
to  Australia. 

Mr.  Howard  was  till  his  death  a  prominent  member  of  Plymouth  Church, 
being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  that 
church,  and  was  interested  in  many  other  local  institutions.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  his  canvas  for  the 
Presidency,  as  also  in  his  command  of  the  Division  of  the  West,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Mr.  Howard  rendered  assistance  in  the 
arming  of  the  troops. 

In  1831  he  married  Miss  Susan  T.  Raymond,  daughter  of  Eliakim  Ray- 
mond, of  this  city,  who,  with  his  five  children,  survive  him. 

sHe  died-  Thursday,  March  22d,  1S8S,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Amos  Robmns,  son  of  Nathan  Robbins,  was  born  in  West  Cambridge  (now 
Arlington),  Massachusetts,  December  28th,  1S17.  Receiving  the  common 
school  education  of  that  time,  he,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  his  brother 
Nathan's  employment  in  the  poultry  trade,  in  the  Fanueil  Hall  Market,  in  Bos- 
ton, with  whom  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1S36,  he  left  that  city,  and 
eame  to  New  York,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  same  business  in  Fulton 
Market,  and  soon  built  it  into  the  chief  house  in  the  trade.  Three  years  later 
he  brought  his  younger  brother  from  Boston,  and  in  1841  the  firm  became  A. 
&  E.  Robbins,  which  it  so  continued  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  very 
successful,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  this  business.  It. was  the  only  firm 
in  the  city  who  could  fill  the  order  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  poultry  for 
our  troops  during  the  Rebellion. 

In  1837  Mr.  Robbins  married  Adelia  Martling,  of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  former  of  whom 
alone  survive  him. 

He  died  October  12th,, iSSS,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  universally 
respected  and  esteemed. 
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Hon.  John  Greenwood,  died  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  18S7,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Judge  Greenwood  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1798.  Few  men  have 
been  so  long  well  known,  respected  and  honored  in  our  city  and  State.  He 
was  a  diligent  classical  scholar,  of  good  attainments,  proficient  in  the  best 
English  literature,  and  in  good  measure  familiar  with  the  French  and  German 
languages,  and  was  fond  of  Natural  Science.  But  his  love  of  his  profession 
was  paramount  to  all  else,  and  he  made  all  other  knowledge  subserve  that  ; 
thus  he  became  a  profoundly  versed  lawyer  and  jurist.  Sagacious,  logical, 
earnest,  he  was  always  effective  as  an  advocate  before  a  jury,  or  in  argument 
and  appeal  to  the  Bench.  On  the  Bench,  as  the  first  Judge  of  the  City  Court 
of  Brooklyn,  he  was  dignified,  courteous,  patient,  upright  and  learned,  showing 
fine  analytical  power  and  firmness  in  his  decisions.  Before  a  popular  assembly, 
though  never  speaking  for  the  mere  sake  of  applause,  he  held  the  gratified  at- 
tention of  his  audienee  by  the  unaffected  elegance  and  purity  of  his  style,  and 
the  aroused  and  admiring  interest  he  was  sure  to  attract  to  his  subject.  We 
are,  in  a  large  measure,  indebted  to  him  for  the  charter,  originally  drafted  by 
his  own  hand,  which  made  Brooklyn  a  City. 

At  a  period  earlier  than  this,  he  had  been  appointed,  by  Governor  Bouck, 
Judge  of  our  County  Court  of  Ccmmon  Pleas  ;  and,  under  the  charter,  he  was 
elected  in  1S43,  Corporation  Counsel;  and  in  1849,  the  first  City  Judge.  In  all 
these  offices  he  made  and  maintained  a  good  legal  and  judicial  reputation.  In 
later  years,  his  known  qualifications  made  him  often  Referee  in  very  important 
cases.  His  career  to  the  end  was  accompanied  by  a  general  appreciation  of  his 
influence  and  character  ;  and  of  his  readiness  to  serve  what  might  promote  the 
growth  of  true  refinement,  and  pure  and  cultured  taste,  the  love  of  literature, 
a  good  education  and  philanthropy  in  our  growing  city.  Hence  we  find  him 
one  of  the  founders,  and  long  the  President,  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Associ- 
ation, the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  a  Director  from 
the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Historical  Society. 

He  was  also  for  several  years  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  an  active  Trustee  of  the  City  Hospital. 

Judge  Greenwood  was  a  warm  and  constant  friend.  Through  his  inter- 
course with  men— many  of  them  men  of  mark, — his  studious  habits,  his  stores 
of  anecdotes,  his  observation  of  current  events,  and  his  conversational  gifts, — 
he  was  an  instructive  and  interesting  companion,  In  his  domestic  relations,  he 
was  faithful  and  affectionate. 

To  his  close  friends  he  would  sometimes  refer  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the 
career  of  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  felt 
a  warm  interest  in  our  New  England  Society,  and  became  a  member  the  firbt 
year  of  its  organization. 
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A   MONUMENT   TO   PLYMOUTH    PILGRIMS. 

A  Solid  Granite  Pedestal  surmounted  by  the  Figure  of  Faith. 
Other  Emblematic  Statues. 

The  lofty  monument  which  crowns  one  of  the  highest  hills 
In  the  historic  town  of  Plymouth,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  has  been  completed.  It  does  not  mark 
any  particalar  spot  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims,  but 
is  intended  in  a  general  way  to  signalize  a  great  event  in  the 
Nation's  history.  It  was  begun  in  1859,  when  tne  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  2d  of  August,  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
including  addresses  by  Richard  Warren,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Pilgrim  Society ;  Ex-Governor  N.  P.  Banks, 
and  Colonel  John  T.  Heard,  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  A  box  containing  interesting 
records  was  placed  beneath  the  stone  by  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel 
B.  Shurtleff,  of  Boston. 

The  monument  as  it  now  stands  complete  has  not  cost  far 
from  $200,000,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  tablet,  has  been 
the  work  of  the  Hallowell  Granite  Company.  It  is  solid 
granite  throughout,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal  pedestal 
forty-five  feet  high,  upon  which  stands  the  figure  of  "  Faith," 
thirty-six  feet  high,  resting  one  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
holding  in  her  left  hand  the  open  Bible,  while  the  right  hand, 
uplifted,  points  heavenward  to  emphasize  the  meaning.  The 
pedestal  has  four  large  and  four  small  faces.  Upon  the  for- 
mer are  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the 
Colony  and  historic  facts  in  connection  therewith,  while  from 
the  smaller  faces  project  four  buttresses,  or  wing  pedestals. 
Upon  each  of  these  is  seated  a  figure  in  heroic  size,  represent- 
ing with  the  figure  of  "  Faith,"  the  principles  of  the  founders. 
These  figures  are  "Morality,'*  "  Education,''  "Freedom"  and 
"Law,"  and  on  the  faces  of  the  pedestal  at  their  feet  are  alto- 
relief  tablets,  representing  "  The  Embarkation  at  Delft  Haven," 
"The  Signing  of  the  Social  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  May- 
flower," "  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,"  and  "  The  First  Treaty 
with  the  Indians.''  The  sides  of  the  wing  pedestals  have 
figured  tablets,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  figures  above 
them. 

The  pedestal  and  its  tablets  are  the  result  of  contributions 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  figure  of  "  Faith  "  was  the 
gift  of  Governor  Oliver  Ames,  and  its  cost  about  $32,300. 
Toward  the  figure  of  "  Morality  "  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
appropriated   the  sum   of  $10,000,  and  for  the  accompanying 
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alto-relief  the  State  of  Connecticut  $3,000.  The  figure  "  Edu- 
cation," with  its  tablet,  was  the  gift  of  Robert  Mather,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  while  for  that  of  "  Freedom,"  with  its  tablet, 
an  appropriation  was  secured  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long. 
**  Law  "  and  its  tablet  were  paid  for  by  contributions  from  leading 
members  of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  country.  The 
pedestal  was  completed  and  the  figure  "  Faith  "  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  1877,  and  in  1878  "  Morality  "  was  added.  "Educa- 
tion "  followed  not  long  after,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
previously  named  that  the  figures  of  "  Law  "  and  "  Freedom  " 
completed  the  monument,  Of  the  grandest  of  these  memo- 
rials— the  "  Statue  of  Faith  " — Governor  Long  eloquently  said 
in  a  recent  oration  :  "  Her  eyes  look  toward  the  sea.  Forever 
"  she  holds  upon  its  waves  the  incoming  '  Mayflower  ;'  she  sees 
u  the  Pilgrims  land.  They  vanish,  but  she,  the  monument  of 
"  their  faith,  remains,  and  tells  their  story  to  the  world.  This 
u  our  generation  too  shall  pass  away,  and  its  successors  for 
"  centuries  to  come  ;  but  she  will  stand,  and,  overlooking  our 
"  forgotten  memory,  will  still  speak  of  them  and  of  their 
11  foundation  of  the  Republic  on  the  Plymouth  Rocks  of  Lib- 
"  erty,  Law,  Morality  and  Education." 

The  dedication  of  the  finished  memorial  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  August,  18S9,  and  the  Society  intends  to  make 
the  ceremonies  of  a  character  long  to  be  remembered. 

This  Society  has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  monument 
and  should  be  represented  on  the  notable  occasion.  I  have 
received  intimations  that  a  delegation  sent  by  our  Society 
would  be  received  with  suitable  hospitality  by  the  Committee 
in  charge.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Society  appoint  a 
suitable  number  of  its  members  to  attend  the  celebration. 

(Signed)  JOHN  WlNSLOW, 

President. 
Dated  December  5th,  1888. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Silliman,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  delegation  of  ten  members  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  at  Plymouth,  in  August  next. 

On  motion  the  Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  nominate  five  candidates  for  Directors  of 
the  Society  for  four  years. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hunt,  Silliman  and  Barnes. 
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Such  Committee  reported  the  following  canditates  :  Wm. 
H.  Lyon,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Albert  E.  Lamb,  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  J.  S.  Case. 

On  motion  the  President  was  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  in 
favor  of  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Albert  E.  Lamb. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  J.  S.  Case,  to  hold  office  as 
Directors  for  four  years. 

The  ballot  was  so  cast,  and  the  above-named  gentlemen 
were  declared  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Pratt,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  added  to  the  Committee  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  made  a  verbal  report. 
The  Dinner  Committee  made  a  verbal  report. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

THOMAS  S.  MOORE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS   AND   SPEECHES 

AT   THE 

NINTH    ANNUAL    DINNER, 

Friday,  December  21,  1888. 

In  commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  on 
Friday  evening,  December  21,  1888. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  dinner  was  served. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  gentlemen  were  seated  at 
the  tables. 

The  Presiden,  HON.  JOHN  WlNSLOW,  presided. 

Upon  his  right  sat  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmadge, 
D.  D.,  Hon.  Theo.  Roosevelt  and  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Murtha, 

On  the  left  of  the  President  sat  Hon.  John  R.  Brady, 
Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hon.  Geo.  Hoadlex,  Rev. 
R.  R.  Meredith,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  Price  Collier  and  Hon. 
John  W.  Hunter. 
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The  members  of  the  Society  were  seated  as  follows  : 

Table  A. — William  C.  Wallace,  James  E.  Dean,  Benj.  C.  Dean,  Arthur 
H.  Lowe,  Thomas  E.  Pearsall,  Richard  S.  Barnes,  Chas.  A.  Richardson,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Richardson,  A.  J.  Nutting,  Edwin  Sherman.  J.  N.  Kalley,  N.  F.  Bon, 
George  A.  Boynton,  John  E.  Jacobs,  Henry  Elliott,  H.  H.  Beadle,  James  H. 
Thorp,  S.  S.  Beard,  Thomas  S.  Thorp,  Geo.  A.  Evans,  Geo.  S.  Small,  Wm.  J. 
Coombs,  W.  H.  Nichols,  Sanford  II.  Steele,  D.  H.  Cornell,  W.  S.  Sillcocks, 
John  Y.  Culyer,  W.  W.  Goodrich,  Geo.  F.  Gregory,  David  Barnett,  Wm.  C. 
Pate,  W.  H.  H.  Childs,  N.  Townsend  Thayer,  Quincy  A.  Atwood. 


Table  B. — Charles  N.  Manchester,  H.  B.  Moore,  Spencer  Swain,  A.  de 
Riesthal,  Edward  F.  Gaylor,  Arthur  R.  Jarrett,  William  C.  Bowers,  Franklin 
Allen,  Thomas  S.  Moore,  Robert  Foster,  Isaac  H.  Carey,  W.  L.  Vandervoort, 
WalterS.  Badger,  Edward  K.  Sombom,  Edwin  H.  Corey,  John  A.  Tweedy, 
Chas.  H.  Wheeler,  Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  H.  D.  Polhemus,  William  Hester, 
Alden  S.  Swan,  Wm.  M.  Van  Anden,  William  Merrill,  John  L.  How,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Henry  Pratt,  C.  B.  Davenport,  F.  E.  Taylor,  Wm.  T.  Lawrence,  John 
P.  Adams,  George  C.  Bradley,  Clarence  Vose,  Thomas  H.  Unckles,  Joel  W. 
Hyde. 

T>ble  C— H.  W.  Slocum,  Edgar  M.  Cullen,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Williard 
Bartlett,  N.  H,  Clement,  Jesse  Johnson,  T.  L.  Woodruff,  Wm.  M.  Dykman, 
Edward  F.  Knowlton,  Thomas  A.  Buffum,  Geo.  WT.  Mead,  Edward  Fackner, 
Leonard  Moody,  John  N.  Partridge,  William  J.  Behan,  Chauncey  Marshall, 
George  P.  Merrill,  A.  E.  Lamb,  Charles  S.  Higgins,  William  B.  Davenport, 
James  C.  Bergen,  Josiah  T.  Mareau,  Charles  J.  Patterson,  Samuel  O.  Blood, 
Charles  F.  Lawrence,  J.  H.  Noyes,  Henry  F.  Noyes,  H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  John 
G.  Jenkins,  Elihu  Spicer,  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  Samuel  McLean,  Samuel  W. 
Boocock,  William  C.  DeWitt. 


Table  D. — James  S.  Case,  Charles  A.  Moore,  Rueben  Leland,  Frank 
Squier,  Henry  R.  Heath,  John  R.  Wilmarth,  Joseph  B.  Elliott,  J.  H.  Farring- 
ton,  C.  B.  Lawrenre,  F.  B.  Bassett,  R.  H.  Thomas.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  H.  A. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  F.  De  Witt  Talmage,  Chas.  H.  Requa,  Charles  B.  Tucker,  H.  A. 
Tucker,  Charles  M.  Stafford,  L  S.  Tucker,  I.  L.  Bragdon,  W.  B.  Boorum,  J. 
A.  Kimball,  J.  S.  James,  A.  S.  Higgins,  Wm.  H.  Hill,  R.  Proddow,  Eugene 
F.  O'Connor,  A.  B.  Atkins,  E.  L.  Maxwell. 


Table  E. — John  B.  Woodward,  R.  D.  Benedict,  Geo.  H.  Prentiss,  Wm. 
G.  Creamer,  Wm.  Coit,  Louis  Saulnier,  Wm.  D.  Wade,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  G.  S. 
Hutchinson,  Dr.  J.S.  Johnson,  Eugene  Blackford,  J.  P.  Wallace,  S.  E.  Howard, 
C.  E.  Staples,  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  S.  V.  Lowell,  Henry  Coffin,  James  S.  Bailey, 
Charles  S.  Parsons,  H.  S.  Stewart,  Wm.  Sullivan,  Wm,  Adams,  E.  F.  Beadle, 
Nelson  J.  Gates,  Wm.  T.  Cross,  A.  F.  Cross,  William  Zeigler,  C.  M.  Pratt,  F. 
B.  Pratt,  F.  L.  Babbott.  W.  O.  Pratt,  W.  S.  Perry,  Charles  Pratt. 
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Table  F.—  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  John  A.  Taylor,  C.  D. 
Wood,  Howard  O.  Wood,  C.  S.  Brainerd,  Jr.,  C.  N.  Hoagland,  A.  W.  Follett, 
George  Follett,  James  H.  Pratt,  Wilber  R.  Maben,  Henry  S.  Deshon,  Edwin 
Packard,  C.  H.  Southard,  F.  H.  Lovell,  George  M.  Nichols,  Rufus  L.  Scott, 
James  H  Pittenger,  Henry  L.  Coe,  Daniel  P.  Morse,  W.  W.  Buttle,  Chas.  W. 
House,  John  T.  Randall,  J.  W.  Brunn,  George  W.  Almy,  Charles  S.  Wilbur, 
Edward  H.  Hobbs,  William  H.  Waring,  William  Berri. 

Table  G.— William  H.  Williams,  A.  D.  Baird,  Frank  Sperry,  William  J. 
Taylor,  M.  C.  Ogden,  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner,  Geo.  J.  Laighton,  M.  W.  Robinson, 
Isaac  N.  Ford,  E.  M.  Alden,  William  Cromwell,  John  Holmes,  J.  Adams,  D, 
Webster,  William  Winslow,  George  F.  Dobson,  Darwin  R.  James,  Benj.  F. 
Tracy,  John  F.  Henry,  E.  Spicer,  Henry  Emerson,  James  B.  Dewson,  Benj 
Estes,  A.  J.  Perry. 

Table  H. — Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  J.  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  Lowel 
M.  Palmer,  Anthony  H.  Creagh,  Fred.  W.  Wurster,  Warren  E.  Smith,  Alfred 
Hodges,  Daniel  T,  Wilson,  R.  Morrison  Gray,  Richard  Major,  Daniel  L. 
Xorthup,  George  L.  Pease,  Marvin  T.  Lyon,  A.  Melvine  Snedeker,  William 
H.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Valentine  Snedeker,  William  H.  Lyon,  Albon  Man,  Samuel  S. 
Utter,  Rev.  N.  Maynard,  E.  C.  Wadsworth,  A.  C.  Hallam,  C.  Mortimer  Wiske. 
Joseph  Applegate,  Frank  W.  Young,  F.  S.  Driscoll,  J.  B.  Clement,  Butler 
Griffiths,  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  B.  R.  Corwin,  A.  L.  Bassett,  John  M.  Crane, 
Alonzo  Slote. 
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BILL    OF    FARE. 


Oysters. 

Soups. 
Broth  Imperial.  Clear  Green  Turtle. 

Side  Dish. 

Timbales  diplomate. 

Fish. 
Salmon  mariniere.  Fried  Smelts. 

Potatoes,  English  style. 

Joint. 

Filet  of  Beef.  Piedmond  fashion. 

Spinach. 

Entrees. 

Young  Turkey  with  truffles,  Chevreuse  style. 

French  Peas. 

Sweetbread,  Grammont  fashion. 

Kidney-beans. 

Terrapin,  Maryland  style. 

Punch  Dalmatie. 


Game. 
Canvas-back  Duck.  Quails. 

Cold. 

Goose  Liver  pate  with  Jelly. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Sweets. 

Plum  Pudding  with  Rum. 

Macedoine  of  Fruit.  Wafers  Chantilly. 

Pyramids. 

Fancy  Ice  Cream. 

Mixed  Cakes.  Cheese  Fruits. 

Coffee. 
December  21st,  18S8.  Delmonico's 
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When  the  company  had  assembled  at  the  tables,  Rev.  H. 
Price  Collier,  pronounced  the  following  grace  : 

Almighty  God,  who,  in  the  holy  days  of  peril  and  persecu- 
tion, kept  our  fathers  true,  we  ask  Thee  to  keep  their  Christian 
children  in  these  softer  days.  In  days  of  peace  to  keep  us 
calm ;  in  days  of  prosperity,  to  keep  us  true  ;  in  days  of  power, 
to  keep  us  magnanimous,  kindly,  charitable,  but  firm. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  Thou  hast  done  to  us  in  the  days 
past,  and  in  these  present  days.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  ac- 
count of  Him,  for  Christ,  His  sake.     Amen. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  WINSLOW,  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
Guests  and  Friends  : 

On  this,  the  ninth  anniversary  of  our  Society,  and  the  268th 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  are  assembled  to 
honor  ourselves  by  honoring  them. 

Our  Society  is  prosperous,  and  has  in  its  treasury  $15,645.75, 
and  no  debts.  This  shows  an  increase  of  $1,139  54  over  *ast 
year.  Our  By-laws  promise,  in  case  of  need  to  pay  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  "  a  sum  equal  to  five  times 
the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society." 
Our  ability  to  keep  this  promise  is  assured  by  the  good  condi- 
tion of  our  treasury.  Ours  is  a  case  where  a  surplus  is  not  an 
affliction,  but  rather  a  comfort  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
(Laughter).  As  descendants  of  New  England  stock,  while  we 
make  no  narrow  comparisons  with  men  of  other  descent,  we 
rest  quite  content  with  the  place  assigned  us  in  history  by  a 
kind  Providence.  {Applause).  Just  here  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  there  is  one  with  us  here  to-night  of  whom  we  are  justly 
proud,  and  whom  we  cordially  greet  as  a  New  Englander,  and 
as  a  loyal,  earnest  member  of  -our  Society ;  of  high  character 
and  intelligence,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  our  President 
emeritus,  who,  though  a  little  past  middle  life,  is  nimble  of 
step  and  young  in  heart.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  cheer  us 
by  his  presence.  {Loud  applause). 
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The  day  we  celebrate  is  of  deep  significance.  Many  orators 
and  eminent  writers  have  set  forth  the  shining  virtues  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Overlooking  none  of  these,  they  had  one 
notable  trait — clear  grit — that  served  them  well  in  every  trial 
and  hardship  that  beset  them.  It  required  grit  to  stand  for 
the  faith  God  had  given  them,  amid  bitter  persecutions  in 
their  native  land,  and  again  to  leave  their  native  shores  for 
Holland,  a  strange  country.  It  required  clear  grit  to  stay  in 
Holland  twelve  years  amid  Dutch  environments,  and  again  to 
leave  Holland  to  establish  a  home  amid  the  dangers  of  Amer- 
ican forests,  upon  the  shores  ot  Plymouth  ;  and  again,  when  at 
sea,  to  put  back  twice  because  of  the  alleged  unseaworth- 
iness of  the  Speedwell,  and  then  to  abandon  that  ship  and 
accept  closer  and  more  uncomfortable  quarters  on  the  crowded 
Mayflower ;  and  again,  before  landing,  to  make  a  compact  of 
self  government  and  home  rule  ;  and  again,  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  jealous  savages,  who  were  not  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  upon  Christian  civilization  ;  and  again,  to  face  dis- 
ease in  the  first  winter  of  their  stay  in  Plymouth,  that  cut  off 
in  death  one-half  of  their  slender  number  ;  and  again,  when  the 
Mayflower  left  Plymouth  for  England  in  April,  1621,  we  find 
not  one  of  their  reduced  number  returning  with  her  ;  and  again, 
to  meet  the  machinations  of  enemies  in  England  and  of  others 
who  came  among  them,  compassing  their  destruction.  These 
and  other  trials  and  dangers  developed  in  the  Pilgrim  character 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  not  the  least  of  which  was  clear  grit. 
These  praises  must  include  also  the  Pilgrim  Mothers,  who 
faced  equal  danger  and  showed  equal  fortitude.  It  must  have 
been  a  representative  Pilgrim  woman  who  is  referred  to  in  an 
incident  of  the  period  when  there  could  be  seen  an  inscription 
on  a  Woolwich  tombstone,  that  served  in  an  amusing  way,  to 
illustrate  the  clear  grit  of  a  widow,  who  had  her  own  ideas, 
separate  and  apart  from  her  late  husband.  The  departed  hus- 
band left  orders  that  she  must  have  lettered  on  his  headstone 
some  lines  which  should  include  the  words,  "  Prepare  to  follow 
me."  The  recalcitrant  widow,  remembering  well  his  lordship's 
frailties,  obeyed  the  order,  but  added  this  postcript  : 

"  To  follow  you  I'm  not  content. 
Until  I  know  which  way  you  went." 
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{Merriment).  It  is  said  that  in  later  days  her  pastor  persuaded 
her  to  let  him  remove  the  gritty  lines.  It  seems  to  be  the 
lot  of  important  public  movements,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
them,  to  be  largely  misunderstood.  The  Pilgrims  have  not 
escaped  this  law.  But  researches  are  bringing  into  clearer 
light  obscure  points.  In  this  year  two  ably  edited  books  have 
appeared,  both  useful  in  the  respect  referred  to.  One  is  the 
"  History  of  the  Pilgrim  Republic,"  by  Goodwin ;  the  other, 
"The  Puritan  Age,"  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis;  both  published 
in  Boston.  A  suggestive  example  of  how  public  men,  even 
in  our  time,  may  be  misapprehended,  has  lately  appeared  ;  it 
refers  to  the  late  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  a  well  known 
very  able  Unitarian  minister,  radical  in  all  things,  and  never 
suspected  of  Trinitarian  leadings.  Mr.  Higginson,  in  a  recent 
address,  referring  to  Mr.  Parker,  stated,  that  on  looking  at  the 
last  edition  of  the  one  great  dictionary  of  biography  of  the 
world,  the  French  "  Biographie  Generale,"  you  will  find  that 
Theodore  Parker  was  an  eminent  Boston  clergyman,  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  vindicating  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Quite  in  line  with  this  sort 
of  accuracy  was  a  statement  in  a  foreign  newspaper  that  life  is 
made  miserable  in  the  city  of  New  York  because  several  tribes 
of  Indians  live  there,  whose  chiefs  stay  in  a  place  called  Tam- 
many Hall,  that  their  stoutest  opponents  are  the  Irish,  who 
manage  to  hold  their  own  pretty  well,  and  something  more ; 
that  these  parties  are  apt  to  have  a  scrimmage  at  the  coming 
of  every  new  moon.   {Laughter). 

If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  secured  reward  for  heroic  action,  it 
was  not  in  exemption  from  harsh  criticism  and  unjust  state- 
ment. It  may  be  as  Cicero  intimates  in  "  De  Senectute,"  that 
one  of  the  chief  rewards  of  a  useful  life  is  the  felicity  one  en- 
joys in  the  life  beyond,  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
his  good  works  and  high  achievements  here  are  remembered 
and  appreciated  by  those  he  leaves  behind.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  Pilgrims  in  their  celestial  life  have  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
of  seeing  the  great  results  secured  by  their  labors  gratefully  ap- 
preciated, and  which  are  emphasized  to-day  by  a  republic  pro- 
tecting 70,000,000  of  people.  The  compact  on  the  Mayflower 
rested  upon  principles  broad  enough  to  include  home  rule  and 
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constitutional  liberty,  and  also  strong  and  sound  enough  to 
exclude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plottings  of  anarchy  against 
law  and  order.  Of  this  compact  John  Quincy  Adams  remarked, 
in  1802  :  "This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in  human  history 
of  that  positive,  original,  social  compact  which  speculative 
philosophers  have  imagined  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
government.  Here  was  a  unanimous  and  personal  assent  by 
all  individuals  of  the  community  to  the  association  by  which 
they  became  a  nation.  The  settlers  of  all  the  former  European 
colonies  had  contented  themselves  with  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  respective  charters,  without  looking  beyond 
the  seal  of  the  royal  parchment  for  the  measure  of  their  rights 
and  the  rule  of  their  duties.  The  founders  of  Plymouth  had 
been  impelled  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation  to  examine 
the  subject  with  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  research." 

In  maintaining  these  principles,  let  us  recognize  every  val- 
uable help  and  contribution  from  every  man  of  whatever  race, 
who  is  a  good  citizen.  It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the 
strength  of  our  constitutional  system  has  again  just  been 
demonstrated  by  another  National  election,  which,  though 
warmly  contested,  is  followed  by  peace  and  acquiescence 
throughout  the  land.      \_Applause.~] 

We  are  favored  by  distinguished  guests,  who  will  address 
us  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West.  Such 
a  presence  is  a  reminder  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
irrevocably  determined  to  accept  the  advice  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster on  a  certain  memorable  occasion — to  maintain  "  Liberty 
and  union  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.  (General 
applause)' 

"  You  will  now  please  rise  in  your  places  and  drink  to  the 
following  toast : 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 
(This  toast  was  drunk  standing.) 
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(The  President  then  resumed^ — The  next  regular  toast  is: 

"THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE.", 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  introduce  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  will  respond  to  this  toast.  He  is  now  in  public 
life,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  need  not  add  that  he  is  an  author  of  high  repute,  of 
several  works  of  a  biographical,  historical  and  literary  charac- 
ter. Let  me  present  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chesetts.  (Cheers). 

ADDRESS   OF  THE  HON.  HENRY  CABOT   LODGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 

There  is  one  toast  to  which  no  son  of  New  England  can 
ever  refuse  to  respond ;  one  sentiment  to  which  he  must 
always  answer.  When  the  President  of  a  New  England 
Society  looks  toward  any  one  of  us,  and  says,  "  I  give  you 
Forefather's  Day,"  even  the  most  modest — and  all  true  sons 
of  New  England  suffer  from  excess  of  that  desirable  quality — 
even  the  most  modest  among  us  must  rise  and  speak.  Those 
two  simple  words  have  a  world  of  meaning  to  the  children  of 
the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan.  Mathematics  symbolizes  the 
unknown  by  a  single  letter,  and  expresses  infinity  by  another. 
So  when  we  meet  upon  this  Anniversary,  our  imagination 
gathers,  into  those  two  words  all  that  we  mean  by  New 
England.  For  us  they  stop  the  hurrying  tide  of  daily  life 
and  open  the  leaves  of  memory's  book.  In  them  we  hear 
again  the  solemn  music  of  the  wind  among  New  England's 
pines.  When  those  magic  words  are  uttered,  the  murmur  of 
the  river  sand,  the  roar  of  the  mountain  torrents,  the  crash  of 
the  surf  upon  the  ledges,  and  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  sum- 
mer shower  upon  the  shingle,  sound  once  more  in  our  ears. 
Again  we  see  the  meadows  green  and  shining  with  the  touch 
of  Spring,  and  the  rocky  hillsides  brilliant  with  the  golden 
rod,  or  glowing  in  the  purple  flush  of  Autumn.  All  the 
scenes  that  we  knew  in  childhood,  and  that  m  manhood  we  do 
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not  forget,  rise  up  before  us.  It  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the 
great  land  which  we  call  our  own,  and  yet  we  love  it.  We 
repeat  the  words  and  turn  again  the  pages  of  memory  ;  the 
landscape  fades,  and  the  figures  of  the  past  are  before  us.  We 
pass  out  of  the  eager,  bustling  present,  and  are  once  more  in 
touch  with  the  strong  race  which  clung  to  the  rocky  coast 
until  they  made  it  their  own,  and  whose  children,  and  whose 
children's  children  have  forced  their  way  across  the  continent 
carrying  with  them  the  principles  and  beliefs  of  the  fore- 
fathers. The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  whom  we  honor  to- 
night were  men  who  did  a  great  work  in  the  world.  They  had 
their  faults  and  shortcomings,  but  they  were  not  slothful  in 
business,  and  they  were  most  fervent  in  spirit.  They  founded 
prosperous  commonwealths,  and  built  up  governments  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men.  They  carried  the  torch  of  learning  undimmed 
through  the  early  years  of  settlement.  They  planted  a  school- 
house  in  every  village,  and  fought  always  a  good  fight  for 
ordered  liberty,  and  for  human  rights.  Their  memories  shall 
not  perish,  for 

"  The  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

I  have  read,  sir,  that  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims,  among 
their  other  virtues,  did  not  number  that  of  tolerance.  Hostile 
critics  have  indeed  insinuated  that  there  was  something  not 
unlike  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  in  early  New  England. 
But  however  it  may  have  been  at  that  time,  in  these  latter 
days,  it  has  been  the  characteristic  of  New  England  to  cherish 
freedom  of  speech,  and  nowhere  is  a  greater  latitude  found 
than  at  these  very  New  England  dinners.  No  one,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  ever  seems  to  feel  restricted  by  the  senti- 
ment to  which  he  is  asked  to  answer,  even  when  it  is  as  novel 
as  the  one  you  have  kindly  assigned  to  me.  There  is  a  wide 
field  open  here  before  each  one  of  us,  among  subjects  of 
present  interest.  We  might  try  to  discover  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Democratic  majority  in  Brooklyn.  [Laughter.] 
We  might  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  authorship  of  the  Mur- 
chison  letter,  and  extend  our  researches  by  endeavoring  to 
determine  why  Lord   Sackville  answered    it.     Or   we    might 
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construct  a  Cabinet  for  General  Harrison.  [Laughter.]  Here 
we  have  untrodden  ground,  for  no  one  has  hitherto  offered 
any  suggestions  on  this  subject,  and  the  little  that  has  been 
said  is  monotonous  from  its  entire  sameness.  Best  of  all, 
however,  would  be  a  discourse  on  the  tariff.  ("No/  no/") 
I  see  your  eagerness ;  I  see  how  anxious  you  all  are  to  hear  it. 

As  Shakspeare  say  : 

"I  see  you  stand 
Like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start." 

[Laughter.']  But  unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  thrown  away 
the  forty  or  more  able  speeches  I  have  recently  made  on  that 
topic,  because  I  felt  like  the  Western  man  who,  on  being  asked 
why  he  had  killed  his  mother,  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  pay  to  winter  her.  [Laughter.]  Speaking  of  the  tariff, 
however,  reminds  me  that  there  has  been  an  election.  I 
should  like,  of  course,  to  point  out  its  lessons.  Pointing  out 
the  lessons  of  an  election  is  always  pleasant,  but  it  is  one- 
sided, for  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  an  exercise  in  which  the 
winners  are  prone  to  indulge  without  much  aid  from  the  van- 
quished. I  should  like  to  preach  to  you  on  this  text,  for  we 
New  Englanders  all  have  too  much  of  the  old  Puritan  blood 
not  to  like  to  preach,  especially  to  somebody  else.  But  there 
is  one  phase  of  the  election  which  I  think  reaches  far  beyond 
party,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  go  a  little  beneath  the  surface. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  ;  I  am  not  going  to  deliver  a  discourse  ;  I 
am  merely  going  to  offer  a  few  definitions.  The  phase  of  the 
election  to  which  I  refer  is  the  strong  American  feeling  that 
was  developed  during  the  canvass  ;  not  in  noise  and  shouts, 
but  in  regard  to  many  vital  issues.  It  is  a  feeling  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  going,  moreover,  to  last.  The  war  for  the 
Union,  and  the  issues  springing  from  it,  have  been  settled. 
While  they  lasted  they  overshadowed  everything  else.  But 
all  the  time  other  questions  have  been  growing  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  Nation,  and  are  now  coming  to  the  front  for 
decision.  It  is  our  duty  to  settle  them  not  only  in  the  right 
way,  but  in  a  thoroughly  American  fashion.  By  Americanism 
I  do  not  mean  that  which  had  a  brief  political  existence  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.    That  movement  was  based  on  race  and 
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sect,  and  was  thoroughly  un-American,  and  failed,  as  all  un- 
American  movements  have  failed  in  this  country.  True  Ameri- 
canism is  opposed  utterly  to  any  political  divisions  resting  on 
race  and  religion.  To  the  race  or  to  the  sect  which  as  such 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  politics  or  the  public  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  true  Americanism  says,  "  Hands  off !" 
The  American  idea  is  a  free  church  in  a  free  State,  and  a  free, 
unsectarian  public  school  in  every  ward  and  in  every  village, 
with  its  doors  wide  open  to  the  children  of  all  races  and  of 
every  creed.  It  goes  still  further,  and  frowns  upon  the  con- 
stant attempt  to  divide  our  people  according  to  origin  or 
extraction.  Let  every  man  honor  and  love  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  the  race  from  which  he  springs  and  keep  their 
memory  green.  It  is  a  pious  and  honorable  duty.  But  let  us 
have  done  with  British-Americans,  and  Irish-Americans,  and 
German-Americans,  and  so  on,  and  be  all  Americans  ;  nothing 
more,  and  nothing  less.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  an  American 
at  all,  let  him  be  so  without  any  qualifying  adjectives  ;  and  if  he 
is  going  to  be  something  else,  let  him  drop  the  word 
"  American  "  from  his  personal  description.  \Great  applause.'] 
As  there  are  sentiments  and  beliefs  likethese  to  be  cherished, 
so  there  are  policies  which  must  be  purely  and  wholly  Ameri- 
can, and  to  "  the  manner  born  "  if  we  would  have  them  right 
and  successful.  True  Americanism  recognizes  the  enormous 
gravity  of  the  social  and  labor  problems  which  confront  us. 
It  believes  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  well- 
paid  labor,  and  the  highest  possible  average  of  individual  well- 
being.  It  believes  that  the  right  solution  of  this  problem 
should  be  sought  without  rest  and  without  stay,  and  that  no 
device,  public  or  private,  of  legislation,  or  of  individual  effort, 
which  can  tend  to  benefit  and  elevate  the  great  wage-earning 
masses  of  'this  country  should  be  left  untried.  It  sets  its  face 
rigidly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anarchist  and  the  Com- 
munist, who  seek  to  solve  the  social  problems  not  by  patient 
endeavor,  but  by  brutal  destruction.  "  That  way  madness 
lies,"  and  such  attempts  and  such  teachings,  barbarous  and 
un-American  as  they  are,  must  and  will  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  and  unflinching  hand,  in  the  name  of  the  home  and  the 
church  and  the  school,  and   of  all  that  makes  up  civilization 
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and  the  possibility  of  human  progress.  [Great  applause.]  In 
the  great  public  lands  of  the  West,  an  American  policy  sees 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  Republic.  It  opposes  the  further 
use  of  these  lands  to  invite  immigration,  or  to  attract  specula- 
tion. They  should  be  the  heritage  of  the  American  people, 
and  not  a  bait  to  draw  a  surplus  population  that  we  do  not 
want.  [Applause.]  The  true  American  policy  goes  further, 
and  believes  that  immigration  should  not  only  not  be  stimu- 
lated, but  that  it  should  be  restricted.  The  pauper  and  the 
criminal,  the  diseased  and  the  vicious,  the  Anarchist,  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Mormon  should  be  absolutely  shut  out,  while 
the  general  flow  of  immigration  should  be  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously checked.  It  is  the  American  policy  to  admit  to  the 
Union  the  great  Territories  of  the  West  as  fast  as  they  can 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  Statehood  ;  but  it  is  not  the  American 
policy  to  admit  an  un-American  Territory  with  a  population 
of  Mexicans  who  speak  Spanish,  or  Utah  with  a  people  who 
defy  our  laws  and  maintain  a  barbarous  and  corrupting  system 
of  marriage.  When  these  two  Territories  are  thoroughly 
Americanized,  they  can  come  in  with  the  rest,  and  take  part 
in  our  government,  but  not  before!  [Applause.]  It  is  the 
American  policy  never  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
but  to  see  to  it  that  our  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  dignified,  and  that  our  flag  is  respected  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  backed  by  a  navy  which  shall  be  an  honor 
to  the  American  name.  [Applause.]  Last,  and  greatest 
of  all,  true  Americanism  demands  that  the  ballot-box  every- 
where shall  be  kept  pure  and  inviolate,  even  if  it  takes  the 
whole  force  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  so.  The  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  ballot  is  the  only 
guarantee  we  have  of  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  and  we  do 
not  now  guard  it  as  we  ought.  It  is  to  these  things  that  the 
American  people  are  looking,  and  while  they  have  no  ignorant 
contempt  for  the  experience  of  other  nations,  they  are  firm  in 
the  faith  that  they  must  settle  their  own  problems  in  their 
own  way,  in  accordance  with  their  own  conditions,  and  the 
light  of  their  own  ideas  and  beliefs.  In  that  faith  they  will 
move  on  to  do  battle  with  the  problems  and  the  difficulties 
which  they  in  common  with  all  mankind  must  face.     They 
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will  move  on  with  a  high  and  confident  spirit;  they  will 
extinguish  the  last  traces  of  sectional  differences,  and  if  they 
are  true  to  themselves,  they  will  do  the  best  work  that  it  has 
ever  been  given  to  any  people  on  earth  to  do.  [Tremendous 
applause.'] 


President   Winslow  : — The  next  regular  toast  is  : 
"THE    DESCENDANTS    OF   THE    PILGRIMS— they 

ARE  TO  BE  CONGRATULATED  FOR  PRESERVING  AND 
CHERISHING  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  OF  THEIR  ANCES- 
TORS." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  will  respond  to  this  toast  is  better  known  in 
Brooklyn  than  outside  of  it,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  products  of  no  man  in  our  modern  pulpit  are  so  generally 
read  as  his.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  the  Rev.  T. 
De  Witt  Talmage. 


ADDRESS    OF  REV.   T.    DE  WITT  TALMAGE. 

What  an  honored  month  is  December!  the  month  of  the 
two  greatest  landings  the  world  ever  saw  or  ever  will  see — the 
landing  of  the  Christ  of  the  old  world,  and  the  landing  of 
political  redemption  in  the  new  world  !  Down  to  the  cradle 
of  straw  the  Christmas  star  pointed.  Down  to  the  cradle  of 
rock  all  the  stars  of  this  December  night  are  pointing.  Until 
time  shall  be  no  more,  let  the  two  landings  be  celebrated  by 
banquet  and  in  song.  What  a  transformation  of  scene  it 
would  be  if  by  a  rap  or  two  on  these  tables,  all  of  these 
beaming  guests  of  to-night  vanished,  and  the  mighty  New 
Englanders  of  the  past  took  their  places.  I  risk  it,  and  give 
two  raps,  and  these  doors  open,  and  no  sooner  have  we  van- 
ished than  the  departed  mighty  ones  of  New  England  come 
in  and  take  their  places  at  this  New  England  dinner.  The 
first  who  enter  are  Miles  Standish,  and  the  Robinsons,  and  the 
Bradfords,  and  the  Brewsters,  and  their  fellow  passengers,  a 
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little  decrepit  from  hardship  and  exposure,  leaning  on  staffs 
made  out  of  pieces  of  the  Mayflozver  that  brought  them  across 
the  sea,  and  they  take  their  places  around  these  tables.  And 
following  them  come  in  James  Otis,  with  his  almost  superna- 
tural charm  of  speech,  and  John  Adams,  whose  words  were 
the  ringing  of  the  Independence  bell ;  and  Increase  Mather, 
the  giant  of  New  England  pulpits,  and  the  men  of  Faneuil 
Hall  who  startled  echoes  that  will  reverberate  till  the  last 
chain  is  snapped,  and  the  last  tyranny  fallen.  And  they  take 
their  places  at  these  tables.  Following  them  come  in  Horace 
Mann,  the  angel  of  the  common  schools,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
of  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,"  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  whom  all  earth  and  Hell  could  not  intimidate,  and 
Rufus  Choate,  the  thunderer  of  the  American  court-room,  and 
Edward  Everett,  the  Nineteenth  Century  Demosthenes,  and 
Henry  Wilson,  fighting  his  way  on  up  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  Vice-Presidency,  no  other  weapon  to  start  with  than  a 
shoe-last  ;  and  Wendell  Phillips,  of  the  golden  lips  ;  and 
Charles  Sumner,  the  inspired  emancipator.  And  they  take 
their  places  at  these  tables,  and  after  Increase  Mather  has 
offered  prayer,  one  of  them  rises  and  proposes  the  toast  of  the 
the  evening,  viz. :  "  Our  Descendants:  may  they  prove  true  to 
the  principles  for  which  we  sailed  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  rougher  seas  of  political  agitation.  Our 
blessing  upon  their  cradles  and  their  graves  ;  upon  their 
school-houses  and  their  churches  ;  upon  their  agriculture  and 
their  literature ;  upon  their  politics  and  their  religion,  for  this 
century,  and  for  all  the  centuries."  And  at  these  sentiments 
the  old  New  Englanders  rise  and  click  the  glasses  with  a  huzza 
that  shall  ring  round  the  world  a  thousand  years. 

But  lest  the  scene  be  too  prolongedly  grave,  I  again  rap 
the  table  twice,  and  they  are  gone  and  we  are  back  again  in 
time  to  answer  the  lips  of  those  old  wrinkled  faces,  pledging 
ourselves  anew  to  our  country  and  our  God. 

Men  of  New  England,  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  are 
and  at  what  you  have  achieved,  descended  from  such  an 
ancestry.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  born  right.  Of  course 
every  one  comes  to  be  judged  by  what  he  himself  is  worth. 
I  always  feel  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  so  little  character  him- 
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self  that  he  has  to  go  back  and  marshal  a  lot  of  ancestral 
ghosts  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  is  no  great  credit  to  a 
fool  that  he  had  a  wise  grandfather.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  way  the  cradle  rocks  your  destiny  rocks.  Scotch 
blood  means  persistence.  English  blood  means  reverence  for 
the  ancient.  Welsh  blood  means  religiosity.  Irish  blood 
means  fervidity.  Indian  blood  means  roaming  disposition. 
Roman  blood  means  conquest ;  and  so  all  the  nations  have 
their  characteristics.  But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  a  chosen 
people,  to  do  a  particular  work,  and  by  no  one  word  can  I 
characterize  them.  Pilgrim  Father  blood,  as  I  analyse  it,  is  a 
mixture  of  courage,  old-fashioned  honesty,  ardent  domesticity, 
respect  for  the  holy  Sabbath,  freedom  of  religious  thought, 
and  faith  in  the  eternal  God.  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  New  Englanders  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet,  and  if 
any  body  has  had  a  different  experience  with  them  he  has 
happened  to  fall  among  an  exceptionally  bad  lot. 

What  warm  and  genial  places  are  the  New  England  homes  ; 
no  such  scenes  at  their  tables  as  in  a  house  where  at  the  tea- 
table  the  husband  and  wife  got  into  a  bitter  controversy,  and 
the  wife  picked  up  a  tea-cup  and  hurled  it  at  her  husband's 
head,  and  it  glanced  past,  and  broke  all  to  pieces  a  beautiful 
motto  on  the  wall,  entitled  u  God  bless  our  Happy  Home." 

Notwithstanding  their  severe  winters  they  lived  long,  and 
in  a  New  England  lecturing  hall  you  see  more  grey  hairs  than 
in  any  other  assemblage  on  earth.  And  walk  through  their 
cemeteries  and  see  how  many  died  septuagenarians,  and  octo- 
genarians, and  nonagenarians,  so  that  the  inscription  the  Irish- 
man saw  would  not  be  inappropriate.  Passing  up  the  track 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  the  Irishman  saw  a  mile- 
stone with  the  inscription  "  10S  miles  to  Baltimore,"  and  he 
said  to  his  comrade  :  "  Pat,  tread  easy  around  this  place,  for  it 
is  a  very  old  man  buried  here,  he  was  108  years  old  ;  his  name 
Miles,  and  he  was  from  Baltimore."  New  Englanders,  I  know, 
have  been  charged  with  close-fistedness  with  their  money,  but 
I  don't  think  it  is  any  more  true  of  them  than  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  Plenty  of  mean  people  everywhere.  That 
was  up  here  in  New  York  State,  where  a  man  asked  his  neigh- 
bor if  he  would  not  take  a  drink  ;  the  neighbor  replied :  "  No, 
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I  never  drink,  but  I  will  take  a  cigar  and  three  cents."  That 
was  over  here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  stingy  man,  to  econo- 
mize in  his  meat  bill  cut  off  his  dog's  tail  and  roasted  it,  and 
after  having  gnawed  the  meat  off,  gave  the  bone  to  the  dog. 
That  was  over  yonder  in  Tennessee,  where  a  child  had  such 
wrong  notions  of  money,  that  when,  on  Sunday-school  anni- 
versary day,  each  boy  was  to  present  his  contribution  and 
quote  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  boy  handed  in  his  contribution 
and  quoted  :  "  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."  The 
most  of  the  stories  of  New  England  close-fistedness  are  told 
by  those  who  tried  a  sharp  game  on  a  Yankee,  and  were 
worsted,  and  the  retort  was  natural  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  man 
on  shipboard,  coming  from  California  in  gold  times,  when 
there  was  not  half  room  enough  for  the  passengers,  and  after 
they  had  been  out  four  or  five  days,  a  man  who  had  not  been 
seen  before  on  deck  appeared,  and  his  friend  said  :  "  Why,  I 
did  not  know  you  were  on  board !  How  did  you  get  a  state- 
room ?"  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I  have  none,  and  I  will  have  to  sit 
up  all  night  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  So  far  I  have  been  sleep- 
ing on  top  of  a  sick  man,  but  he  has  got  well  and  wont  stand 
it  any  longer."  I  think  in  most  cases  where  men  have  been 
flung  by  Yankees,  it  has  been  where  the  Yankee  would  not  be 
imposed  on  any  longer.  Economy,  of  course  ;  prudence  and 
forecast,  of  course  ;  but  no  close-fistedness.  When  I  have 
been  raising  money  for  some  charitable  object,  and  the  critic 
of  the  New  Englander  has  given  five  dollars,  the  New 
Englander  has  given  five  hundred. 

Freedom  of  religious  thought  I  rightly  announced  as  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Flying  hither  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  they  opened 
the  door  for  such  liberty  in  this  respect  as  is  enjoyed  in  no 
other  country.  All  denominations  of  religionists  have  equal 
rights ;  and  if  the  smallest  denomination  should  be  trodden 
upon,  all  the  other  denominations  would  rise  up  for  its  defence, 
and  arms  would  be  strong  and  hearts  would  be  stout  and  blood 
would  be  free,  and  the  right  of  people  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way  would  be  vindicated,  though  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, and  with  the  carnage  flowing  up  to  the  bits  of  the  horses' 
bridles.     You  cannot  get  the  whole  human  race  into  Heaven 
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through  one  augur  hole.  Upon  all  attempts  to  put  Protestants 
and  Catholics  into  contest  I  look  with  wonder  and  amazement. 
Keep  religion  out  of  politics,  They  who  are  trying  in  this 
country  to  set  Protestants  and  Catholics  into  collision  have  no 
idea  how  long  and  sharp  and  terrific  a  sword  they  are  unsheath- 
ing. May  God  confound  the  diabolism.  Plenty  of  room  in 
this  land  for  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  ;  for  Baptist  and  Pedo- 
Baptist;  for  Calvinist  and  Armenian;  for  Jew  and  Gentile; 
for  the  present  8,000,000  Catholics  and  52,000,000  Protestants. 
Bigotry  is  an  owl  of  the  night,  that  roosts  in  the  belfry  of  use- 
less churches.  I  will  tell  you  which  denomination  is  the  best. 
In  summer  time  I  find  two  beehives  in  quarrel  as  to  which  is 
the  best  beehive ;  one  preferring  this  field  of  clover,  and  the 
other  that  field  of  clover.  I  come  in  and  say,  "  Stop  this  quar- 
rel !  That  is  the  best  beehive  that  gets  the  best  honey."  And 
I  say  that  that  denomination  is  the  best  which  gets  the  most 
honey  of  Christian  grace  for  the  heart,  and  the  most  honey  of 
Christian  grace  for  the  life.  Gentlemen,  as  descendants  of  the 
men  who  embarked  off  Delft  Haven  for  this  promised  land  of 
America,  and  stepped  on  shore  in  the  face  of  a  December  hur- 
ricane, all  of  these  men  foreigners  from  a  foreign  land,  I  ask 
you  to  set  yourselves  against  the  stupid  and  asinine  cry  of 
"America  for  Americans."  Of  course  we  want  none  of  the 
thieves  and  scoundrels  and  Anarchists  of  other  lands,  for  we 
have  enough  of  our  own.  But  I  say  America  for  all  men  who 
will  come  and  be  genuine  Americans,  swearing  loyalty  to  our 
government,  and  working  for  the  public  good.  The  only 
Americans  in  this  country  who  are  not  descendants  of  foreign- 
ers are  the  Indians.  And  what  an  interesting  spectacle  it 
would  have  been  if,  on  the  morning  of  December  20th,  1620, 
on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  had  assembled  the  Modocs,  and  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  Mohicans,  and  the  Chippewas,  and  the 
Ottawas,  and  the  Tuscaroras  crying,  "  Go  back  with  that  ship  ; 
keep  off  our  soil  ;  home  with  you  to  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  America  for  Americans."  Drive  out  from  our  Ameri- 
can merchandise  and  American  law  and  American  theology 
and  American  art  the  foreigners,  and  you  would  set  this  coun- 
try back  half  a  century.  And  among  the  children  of  those 
Englishmen  coming  to  America  we  will  have  the  William  E. 
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Gladstones,  and  among  these  Scotchmen  there  will  be  John 
Knoxes ;  and  among  those  Irishmen,  Daniel  O'Connells ;  and 
among  those  Italians,  Garibaldis.  But  I  would,  at  the  gate  of 
Castle  Garden,  meet  all  those  'who  come,  and  present  them 
with  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  then  tell  them  to 
go  whither  they  will,  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  wanting  to  come 
here  for  this  is  the  best  country  in  all  the  world  in  which  to 
live.  How  do  I  know  it?  I  have  850,000  new  reasons  for  say- 
ing so.  850,000  people  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic in  one  year  to  live  in  America.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
best  country  to  live  in  there  would  have  been  850,000  going 
to  the  other  side,  and  you  and  I  would  have  been  among 
them.  This  country,  attractive  now,  will  become  more  attract- 
ive. All  this  continent  will  yet  be  under  one  government. 
As  the  governments  at  the  south  are  gradually  melting  into 
our  own,  soon  on  the  north  all  the  trouble  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  be  amicably  settled,  and  the  United 
States  Government  shall  offer  hand  and  heart  in  marriage  to 
Canada.  Canada  will  blush  and  look  down,  and  thinking  of 
her  allegiance  across  the  sea,  will  say,  "  Ask  Mother  !  " 

All  climates  and  all  products  have  we.  Michigan  wheat 
for  the  bread,  South  Carolina  rice  for  the  queen  of  puddings, 
Pennsylvania  coal  to  fill  the  furnaces,  Louisiana  sugar  to 
sweeten  our  beverages,  poets  and  philosophers  from  Boston  to 
explain  all  we  ought  to  know,  oats  for  the  horses,  carrots  for 
the  cattle,  and  oleomargarine  butter  for  the  hogs. 

And  now,  men  of  Brooklyn,  whether  descendants  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, or  the  Hollanders,  or  the  Huguenots,  we  are  assembled 
at  this  annual  table  for  commemoration  and  jubilee,  and  surely 
gastronomies  were  never  put  to  grander  use.  When  a  back- 
woodsman entered  a  fashionable  restaurant  of  one  of  our  cit- 
ies, and  the  bill  of  fare  was  handed  to  him  in  a  beautiful  gilded 
book,  he  said,  "  Oh,  come  now,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  lit- 
eratoor ;  what  I  want  is  vittels,  and  I  want  'em  mighty  quick." 
But  at  this  table  we  have  had  both  the  literature  and  the 
victuals,  and  we  shall  go  away  from  this  table   thinking  better 
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of  our  ancestors,  and  better  of  each  other,  and  with  firmer  re- 
solve to  do  our  very  best  for  our  beloved  country.  To  most 
of  us  it  has  been  a  cradle,  and  to  most  of  us  it  will  be  the 
grave.  The  same  glorious  privileges  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
we  want  to  be  enjoyed  by  our  children.  We  will  not  sleep 
well  the  last  sleep,  and  our  heads  will  not  rest  easy  on  the 
pillow  of  dust  until  we  are  assured  that  the  God  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  the  past  will  be  the  God  of  American 
institutions  in  days  to  come.  Oh,  when  all  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  shall  be  harnessed 
with  factory  bands,  and  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and 
iron  and  coal  shall  be  laid  bare  to  the  Nation,  and  the  last 
swamp  is  drained,  and  the  last  jungle  cleared,  and  the  last 
American  desert  Edenized,  and  from  sea  to  sea  this  continent 
shall  be  occupied  by  more  than  twelve  hundred  million  souls, 
may  it  be  found  that  healthful  and  moral  influences  have 
multiplied  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  population.  Then  shall 
there  be  four  doxologies,  coming  from  the  North,  and  the 
South,  and  the  East,  and  the  West — doxologies  rolling  toward 
each  other,  and  meeting  mid-continent  with  such  dash  of  holy 
joy  that  they  shall  mount  to  the  Throne, 

"And  Heaven's  high  arch  resound  again 
With  '  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ! "' 

Tke  Chairman  : — The  company  will  now  rise  and  sing  two 
verses  of  the  hymn  "  America,"  led  by  the  cornet. 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side, 

Let  freedom  ring. 

"  Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing  ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light  ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King." 
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The  Chairman  : — The  next  regular  toast  is  : 

"NEW   ENGLAND   IN   THE   WEST." 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  gentleman  who  will  respond 
to  this  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  West,  for  he  has  held 
the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Let  me  present  the  Hon.  George  Hoadley. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  HOADLEY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
Brooklyn  : 

When  the  annual  round-up  of  the  spell  binders  of  the 
New  England  Society  in  Brooklyn  took  place  last  year,  the 
cowboys  who  managed  the  function  missed  a  yearling,  and 
looked  for  him  anxiously,  and  finally  finding  him  in  the 
"bad  lands"  across  the  river,  they  gathered  him  into  the 
corral  on  the  promise  that  he'  should  be  allowed  to  bray  this 
year  to  a  tune  of  his  own  selection  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  he 
missed  it,  by  selecting  "  New  England  in  the  West."  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  chose  that  text,  I  thought  I  knew  something 
of  the  West.  I  had  been  taken  from  my  Connecticut  home, 
when  an  infant,  to  the  now  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Cleve- 
land, before  a  thousand  people  lived  there.  I  had  resided  in 
what  was  then  the  great  West,  before  Michigan  or  Wisconsin 
or  any  of  the  great  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  north  of 
Missouri  were  even  territories.  I  had  known  Cincinnati  before 
75,000  people  lived  there,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment, a  little  while  after  selecting  this  toast  I  found  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  West.  This  I  learned  in  this  way  :  A 
friend  was  travelling  in  California  last  spring,  and  riding  on 
the  stage  coach  beside  the  driver,  exchanging  facts,  as  people 
do  under  those  circumstances.  The  driver  said  :  "  Stranger, 
where  be  you  from  ?  "  My  friend  replied,  "  I'm  from  New 
York."  "Ah,  stranger,  you're  from  the  east;  so  be  I;  I'm 
from  Kansas."  And  then  when  I  looked  at  the  map,  and  saw 
that  the  Aleutian  Promontory  and  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
Archipelego  extend  800  miles  further  to  the  west  than  East- 
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port  and  Passamaquody  Bay  lie  east  from  San  Francisco,  I 
discovered  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco- 
is  400  miles  east  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States, 
measured  eastward  and  westward,  and  of  the  West,  I  thus 
learned  that  I  knew  nothing.  I  knew,  it  is  true  that  before 
Cincinnati  lard  oil  and  Pennsylvania  petroleum  oil  had  driven 
the  whalers  from  the  sea,  that  there  were  Yankee  seafaring 
men  in  the  far,  in  the  extreme  west ;  but  of  this  extreme  west 

I  knew  nothing.  Going  to  Alaska,  two  years  ago,  with  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Waite,  I  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  what  perhaps  you  all  know,  that  long  before 
the  German  savant  had  invented  a  world-languge  and  named 
it  Volapiik,  the  Indians  of  North  America  under  the  name  of 
the  Chinook  language  had  established  their  world  language, 
enabling  communication  to  be  carried  on  from  Behring's  Strait, 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  by  every  Indian  tribe  occupying  the 
Territory,  however  diverse  their  dialects.  And  I  bought  and 
read  with  avidity  the  vocabulary.  I  found  that  the  word  in 
Chinook  which  names  a  white  man  is  "  Boston-man."  The  un- 
tutored Indian  had  learned  that  Boston  man  represents  civiliza- 
tion the  world  over.  But  alas  !  alas  !  How  my  good  will  to  the 
Chinook  disappeared  when  I  found  that  the  word  in  Chinook 
which  expresses  all  that  is  mean,  all  that  is  base,  all  that  is 
despicable,  all  things  which  we  western  people  call  "  ornery  " 
— that  sacred  word  encrowned  in  the  very  center  of  light  and 
knowledge  and  sweetness,  the  crown  of  New  England — is  the 
good  old  Latin  word  "cultus" — that  the  Indian  culture  was 
base  and  mean  ;  and  the  cultured  man  was  "  Boston-man." 
And  with  this  lesson,  which  is  all  I  know  of  New  England  in 
the  West.    I  turn  to  my  text,  which  should  have  been  written 

II  New  England  in  Ohio."  I  know  something  of  this,  if  more 
than  half  a  century's  residence  qualifies  one  to  speak.  The 
Yankee  in  Ohio.  It  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one  word  ;  he  is 
a  "  success,"  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Why  is  he  a  success  ? 
Not  because  of  climate,  nor  of  soil.  The  first  Yankee  that 
went  from  Connecticut  settled  on  the  Muskingum,  in  Marietta, 
on  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  State.  But  he  was  not  followed 
by  the  "  sacred  tribes."  They  resorted  to  the  sterile  clay  lands, 
that  twelve  counties   of  the   Western   Reserve  appropriately 
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called  "  Cheesedom."  It  was  not  climate,  or  soil,  it  was  the  in- 
nate energy  and  "  grit,"  as  our  Chairman  says,  of  the  Yankee, 
which  has  made  him  a  success  in  Ohio.  A  lisping  friend  once 
said  to  me,  "  Gold  is  valuable  ;  gold  is  the  thtandard  metal,  but 
brath  is  the  next  beth  metal  to  gold."  And  there  is  a  story 
told  of  a  distinguished  railroad  man,  who  went  from  a  little 
town  in  the  sterile  soil  of  Maine,  to  the  West,  many  years  ago; 
and  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  thrift,  energy,  public 
spirit,  development  and  enterprise,  which  swept  all  before  it, 
and  made  him  a  noted  and  marked  man,  so  that  his  fame 
reached  even  to  his  native  village.  He  returned.  He  found 
it  the  same  Yankee  village ;  the  same  loafers  around  the  stove 
in  the  country  store,  whittling,  as  when  he  left.  One  of  them 
said  to  him,  "  Malachi,  they  say  that  out  West  you  have 
got  to  be  a  rich  man."  "  Well,"  said  my  friend,  "  1  don't 
know  about  that.  If  I  lived  here  I  might  be  called  rich, 
but  out  where  I  live  they  don't  allow  that  I  am  rich." 
"  Malachi,  they  say  that  you  have  got  to  be  president  of  a 
railroad  company."  "That  is  true!  I  am  the  president  of  a 
little  railroad  company."  "Well,  Malachi,  they  say  you  draw 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  as  president  of  that  railroad  com- 
pany?" "Yes."  "Well;  ain't  it  wonderful  what  cheek  and 
circumstances  will  do  for  some  men  !  "  The  Yankee  in  Ohio 
has.  not  had  the  circumstances,  but  he  has  had  what  his  ene- 
mies might  call  cheek,  but  which  a  fair-minded  person  will  bet- 
better  name  energy.  He  rises  early,  and  goes  to  bed  late, 
and  manages  during  the  interim  to  introduce  as  much  valuable 
applicaticn  of  thought  and  knowledge  into  his  particular  de- 
partment of  labor  as  any  other  man  of  any  other  race  under 
the  shining  sun.  And  this  labor,  wisely  directed,  makes  the 
Yankee  of  Ohio  a  success  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  He 
took  with  him,  it  is  true,  all  that  my  distinguished  friends  have 
spoken  of;  the  school,  and  the  altar,  and  the  sanctity  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  all  the  other  sacred  relations  of  which  we  talk  so 
much  ;  but  he  took  something  else,  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  the 
church,  and  the  altar,  but  far  better  than  the  school,  in  the 
educational  process,  for  the  Yankee  took  with  him  and  kept 
with  him  the  principle  of  the  minority.  Don't  misunderstand 
me.     There  were  times  when  in   New  England  the  minority 
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were  said  to  be  oppressed  and  driven  from  the  State.  But, 
inspection  of  the  minority  in  New  England  would  reveal  no 
less  names  than  those  of  Roger  Williams  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  Mistress  Ann  Hutchinson,  God  bless  her  memory  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  her  history  to  be  ashamed  of  "  turbulent  com- 
panion," though  it  is  said  the  lady  was.  The  minority  con- 
tinued in  New  England  until  a  few  old  ladies  who  deserved  a 
better  fate  were  hung  as  witches,  and  our  Tory  ancestors  had 
been  driven  into  Canada  ;  and  at  last  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion and  equal  rights  permeated  the  New  England  mind,  and 
there  came  to.be  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  with 
which  now  no  New  England  man  would  be  willing  to  part,  but 
would  rather  die.  We  are  not  proud  of  those  New  England 
ancestors  who  were  Tories  in  the  Revolution.  Arnold,  the 
meanest  of  them  all,  betrayed  his  country,  not  in  cleaving  to 
the  minority,  but  in  seeking  for  the  majority,  which  he  thought 
he  had  found  among  the  British.  But  in  the  land  that  lies  to 
the  north,  which  Senator  Sherman  and  Representative  Butter- 
worth  are  seeking  to  annex — cross  the  line  and  you  will  find 
that  the  heritage  of  which  the  many  Canadians  of  New  Eng- 
land descent  are  most  proud,  is  their  descent  from  ancestors 
who  were  faithful  to  the  crown.  If  we  are  to  annex  Canada, 
as  I  hope,  wre  must  be  a  little  more  courteous  in  our  descrip- 
tions of  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  for  their  Canadian 
descendants  are  Tories  too,  and  they  will  have  votes.  A  gen- 
tleman in  Canada  once  said  to  me,  "  You  are  proud  of  your 
New  England  ancestry?"  "Yes."  "So  am  I;  more  proud, 
and  I  have  a  better  reason  than  you.  Your  ancestors  left 
England,  by  way  of  Holland,  more  than  200  years  ago  ;  mine 
did  the  same ;  but  because  we  were  faithful  to  the  crown,  my 
forefathers  were  driven  from  New  England,  and  I  am  most 
proud  that  I  am  a  descendant  of  the  U.  E.  L."  I  replied  to 
this  outburst,  "  Pray  tell  me  what  a  U.  E.  L.  is  ;  what  is  it  ? 
I  never  heard  the  word  before."  He  said  :  "  Don't  you  know  ? 
When  my  father's  father  was  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  no 
rebel,  no  traitor,  he  was  a  '  United  Empire  Loyalist/  and  I 
am  prouder  that  he  was,  than  of  anything  else  in  the  world." 
Well,  now,  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  absorb  these 
people,   and  with   the   Queen  dropped,  the  House  of  Lords 
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dropped,  and  the  Canadian  provinces  become  American  states, 
we  then,  too,  shall  be  ourselves  "  United  Empire  Loyalists  " 
in  a  far  higher  and  broader  sense  than  my  friend  from  Ottawa 
boasted  himself  to  be. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  New  England  in  Ohio,  and  the 
minority.  I  know  the  minority  there  ;  I  have  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  minority.  A  nobler  people  never  lived  ;  equal  to 
their  fellow-citizens  of  that  State  during  364  days  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  other  day  their  superiors  in  all  but  numbers. 
When  defeated  they  feel  badly,  but  they  surrender  as  men 
who  know  they  are  fairly  conquered.  I  go  further';  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who,  according  to  the  old  adage, 

"Greets  not  the  rising  sun, 
But  bows  to  him  whose  race  is  run." 

I  say  that  the  minority  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and 
so  happily  associated,  are  still  not  unmindful  that  Ohio  has 
furnished,  in  the  person  of  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  recent  election,  a  gentleman,  who,  however 
"misled — not  by  hereditary  instruction,  for  his  father  was  my 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress,  but  misled  by  his  own 
erring  and  wayward  will,  let  us  say,  into  opinions  that  we  did 
not  and  do  not  share,  yet  whom  we  know  as  a  gentleman,  a 
patriot,  a  stainless  and  upright  man  ;  for  whom  we  wish  four 
years — we  know  it  will  be  of  honest,  we  hope  it  will  be  of  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country, 
which  chose  the  President  ;  our  country  as  well  as  yours,  gen- 
tlement  of  the  majority,  for  whom  we  wish  no  greater  glory, 
no  better  fate  than  to  be  described  in  future  American  his- 
tory as  a  worthy  successor  of  his  most  worthy  predecessor. 
[Applause. ,] 


The  President : — The  next  regular  toast  is, 
"THE  JUDICIARY." 

JUDGE  Brady  of  our  New  York  Supreme  Court  will 
respond.  He  will  be  considered  in  order  even  if  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  toast  at  all. 
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Judge  Brady  arose  and  was  received  with  much  applause. 
His  speech  was  unpremeditated,  and  a  report  of  it  has  not- 
been  received.  It  was  replete  with  anecdote,  wit  and  humoi\ 
and  heard  with  much  interest  and  applause.  The  Judge  closed 
with  a  recital  of  an  alleged  political  stump  speech  in  German, 
which  excited  much  merriment.  Both  the  speech  and  the 
recital  were  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  evening. 


The  Chairman  : — The  next  regular  toast  is  : 

"CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS, 
WHICH  ARE  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  PILGRIM 
SONS." 

This  toast  will  be  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith, 
of  this  city. 

ADDRESS   OF   REV.  R.  R.  MEREDITH,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  sure  of  the  sympathy 
of  every  generous  mind  in  this  company,  as  I  rise  to  respond 
to  this  toast  under  these  circumstances.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  kind  of  speaking  to  which  you  have  been  listen 
ing  combine  together  to  make  the  task  that  devolves  upon 
me  exceedingly  difficult.  When  I  received  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee  to  attend  this  dinner  I  was  surprised,  for  I  am 
not  a  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  have  been  but  a  very 
short  time  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  ground  upon  which  this  high  honor  had  been 
conferred  upon  me.  But  I  was  as  pleased  as  I  was  surprised, 
and  hastily  and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  As  the  days 
rolled  by  and  the  time  drew  near  for  this  dinner  I  began  to 
regret  my  temerity  and  to  doubt  my  wisdom  in  accepting  the 
invitation  to  stand  in  such  a  presence  as  this.  To  put  it  in 
plain  English,  I  began  to  be  frightened,  I  was  not  afraid  of 
you ;  because  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the    Pilgrims. 
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I  lived  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  Boston,  right 
among  people  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  I  know 
them ;  and,  barring  a  tendency  to  come  over  you  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  ;  barring  a  tendency 
among  them  to  patronize  you  because  you  happen  to  be  of 
the  distinguished  class  of  people  whom  even  the  grand  Mayor 
could  not  reduce  to  slavery  in  Flanders;  barring  that  I  found 
those  Boston  people  and  these  Pilgrims  to  be  very  generous, 
and  capable  of  very  warm  friendships,  and  so,  with  this 
knowledge  of  the  stuff  you  are  made  of,  I  expected  a  kindly 
greeting  from  you  ;  and  it  was  not  that  I  was  to  see  this  pleas- 
ant thing  that  stirred  my  fear  in  the  least.  Nor  was  f  afraid 
of  the  dinner ;  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  felt 
sure  of  myself,  that  I  could  do  justice  to  the  dinner.  I  knew 
that  by  a  little  careful  abstinence  beforehand,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare me,  I  was  capable  of  success  in  attacking  even  this  elab- 
orate menu.  And  I  was  further  reassured  when  I  thought 
that  if  so  unusual  a  thing  should  happen  as  that,  by  virtue  of 
some  interior  defalcation,  I  should  fail  at  that  point,  you 
would  all  be  so  busy  about  your  own  concerns  and  that  no- 
body would  ever  know  it.  \LaugJiter\ 

I  was  afraid  of  this  hour.  I  was  afraid  of  undertaking  to 
make  a  speech  here,  and  those  of  you  who  have  ever  been  in 
such  a  place  will  appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  like 
me  who  sits  through  one  of  these  dinners — not  like  these  men 
here,  who  have  eloquence  and  wit  on  tap,  and  have  only  to 
turn  on  the  spigot  and  let  it  run  ;  but  an  ordinary  man — sits 
and  waits  for  the  solemn  moment  when  his  time  is  to  come. 
He  is  to  be  pitied  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  gets  to  feel- 
ing that  he  is  pitied ;  and  so  I  came  to  be  sorry.  I  thought 
of  a  man  I  once  heard  of  who  set  about  breaking  a  couple  of 
steers,  and  found  it  necessary  to  tie  them  with  ropes  on  their 
horns,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  ropes.  Well,  he  got  on  very  well 
till  he  got  on  to  a  pair  of  bars,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  use  both  hands  to  get  the  bars  down,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  wound  the  lines  around  one  of  his  legs,  and  just  as  he  was 
taking  down  the  top  bar  something  frightened  the  steers,  and 
they  started  for  home,  and  they  dragged  the  poor  man  over 
the  road  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  was  finally  rescued 
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in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  When  he  came  to,  his  neigh- 
bors upbraiding  him,  said,  "  Why  did  you  do  so  foolish  a  thing 
as  to  make  that  line  fast  to  your  legs  ?  "  "  Don't  say  a  word 
about  it,"  said  he.  "  I  hadn't  gone  more  than  five  rods  before 
I  saw  my  mistake."  But,  mistake  or  no  mistake,  I  am  here, 
and  must  meet  the  occasion  the  best  I  can.  There  is  only  one 
form  of  revenge  that  a  man  can  take  upon  the  people  who  sit 
so  comfortably  at  these  dinners  devoid  of  all  these  perturba- 
tions of  mind,  and  that  is  to  talk  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  could 
get  even  with  you  in  that  way,  but  it  would  be  with  you  very 
much  as  it  was  with  the  Scotch  congregation,  when  the  min- 
ister boasted  to  his  fellow-clergymen,  "  I  preached  to  them 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes."  And  the  other  minister  said, 
"  Why,  weren't  you  awfully  tired?"  "  No,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  ought  to  have  seen  the  congregation  !  "  However,  with 
the  Puritan  like  virtue  I  learned  in  Boston,  I  will  deny  myself 
that  pleasure,  and  make  what  I  have  to  say  exceedingly  brief. 

There  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
very  desirable,  that  I  will  have  to  pass  by  ;  some  very  light, 
and  some  very  trivial,  yet  all  very  important.  Why  a  modern 
dude  would  be  awfully  lonesome  in  Plymouth.  He  would 
have  been  very  uncomfortable  in  that  condition  of  society 
They  burned  a  witch  now  and  again  in  Salem,  and  hung  a 
Quaker.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  have  done  with  a 
dude  ;  I  guess  they  would  have  broiled  him  and  served  him 
on  toast. 

They  were  simple  men  and  women  in  their  lives.  There 
was  no  extravagance,  no  desire  to  surpass  each  other,  that 
is  such  a  prominent  evil  in  the  life  of  to-day.  There  are 
a  great  many  men  who  are  trying  to  surpass  their  neighbors  in 
a  vulgar  and  commonplace  way,  like  that  successful  dealer  in 
Petroleum,  who,  when  one  of  his  neighbors  bought  a  picture 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  went 
to  the  painter  and  ordered  a  picture  still  more  expensive,  and 
insisted  that  the  artist  should  work  in  eighteen  Apostles,  so 
that  he  should  get  the  better  of  the  other  fellow.  It  is  a  pos- 
itive evil  in  American  life  to-day.  These  men  lived  simple 
lives  ;  they  lived  within  their  means,  and  no  living  man  among 
them  had  to  run  to  Canada  to  get  rid  of  his  creditors,  or  the 
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law  of  his  land.  They  were  silent,  undemonstrative,  thought- 
ful men,  and  to  you  to-night  I  commend  that  trait  of  their 
character. 

We  are  getting  to  be  a  nation  of  publishers.  The  news- 
paper force  is  one  of  the  grandest  forces  of  civilization.  Now, 
[  want  everybody  to  suppose  that  I  have  said  everything  as 
grand  as  possible  about  the  press.  But  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  The  facility  with  which  everybody  gets  access  to  it,  and 
the  way  we  meet  in  Convention,  we  are  getting  to  be  a  nation 
living  on  the  surface  and  talk,  and  we  need  to-day  the  sense  of 
the  Pilgrims  ;  something  of  the  undemonstrativeness,  of  the 
silence  and  thoughtfulness  that  characterized  those  men  in 
that  day.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  fearful  thing.  I  am  getting 
frightened.  The  orators  in  the  last  campaign  got  going  it  so 
hard,  and  got  their  tongues  so  loose  that  they  could  not  stop 
them  when  the  campaign  was  over  and  Harrison  was  elected  ; 
and  they  had  to  have  a  Spell-binders'  dinner,  and  poured  out 
the  language  they  had  left  over  against  each  other.  If  that 
goes  on  nothing  will  ever  stop  their  tongues  but  a  surgical 
operation,  or  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  We  need  to  listen  i 
we  need  to  think.  Let  him  who  has  all  the  information  he 
wants  nail  up  his  ears  with  the  everlasting  clatter  of  his  tongue, 
and  go  about  his  business  like  a  fool!  But  let  sensible  men  be 
silent,  and  listen,  and  think,  till  we  get  down  deeper  into  the 
life  about  us  to-day,  and  we  will  be  more  like  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  I  want  to  say  to  these  gentlemen  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  me  to-night,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
men  who  understood  in  what  the  true  dignity  and  glory  of  a 
nation  lay,  and  where  was  the  grandeur  of  their  own  work. 
They  were  men  in  whom  the  spiritual  element  was  regnant. 
They  were  not  allured  across  the  ocean  by  any  dream  of 
material  gain.  They  did  not  come  in  pursuit  of  enlarged 
knowledge.  They  were  neither  traders  in  pursuit  of  wealth, 
nor  explorers  in  pursuit  of  information.  They  were  religious 
men.  They  were  driven  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  by  the 
might  of  a  purely  spiritual  impulse,  and  the  State  which  they 
founded  here  was  itself  a  grand  religious  protest.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  criticise  Puritanism,  very  easy  for  us  to  disavow 
our  belief  in  this  or  that  phase  of  it.     Puritanism  was  in  itself 
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a  reaction,  and,  like  all  reactions  from  great  abuses,  was  violent 
and  went  to  an  extreme  in  its  emphatic  drawing  back  from  ill 
to  wrench  itself  away  from  very  much  that  was  pure,  and  good, 
and  lovely.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  criticise  that  type  of 
religion  in  New  England,  it  was  so  harsh,  and  so  unlike  the 
Christianity  of  to-day.  Yes,  my  friend,  but  remember  that, 
like  their  granite  hills,  it  was  massive  and  majestic.  Storm- 
swept  and  scattered  by  the  avalanch,  it  reared  its  lofty  peaks 
above  all  deformities  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  in  name  ; 
and  no  man  in  their  generation  was  nearer  Heaven,  and  purer 
in  his  apprehension  of  God,  than  the  old  New  England  Puri- 
tan. Let  us  remember  that.  But  the  snows  on  these  peaks 
never  melted.  They  defied  the  sunbeams ;  and  the  type  of 
religion  among  the  Puritans  did  not  give  play  enough  to  the 
sweetness  and  the  amenities  of  religion,  which  would  have 
smoothed  down  its  rough  outlines,  without  impairing  its 
strength  or  majesty.  So  much  may  be  said.  But  if  the  cur- 
rent of  religious  piety  among  these  grand  forefathers  ran  in  a 
narrow  channel,  gentlemen,  it  ran  straight  ;  it  cut  through 
rocks  ;  it  did  not  go  around  them,  and  that  is  worth  something. 
And  as  we  come  to  see  how  largely  the  religious  living  of  this 
nation  has  come  from  New  England,  we  are  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  there  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  great 
power  stored  up  there,  in  order  to  meet  the  case.  If  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  of  the  religious  development  were  so  great, 
the  original  engraving  must  have  been  deeply  and  clearly  cut. 
If  the  stone  were  to  be  formed  by  so  many  chisels  into  such 
various  forms,  it  must  be  hard.  A  soft  stone  never  would  have 
answered.  And  a  soft  Puritanism  would  have  melted  away, 
and  never  have  been  remembered.  We  must  bear  these  things 
in  mind.  I  want  to  pursue  these  things  just  a  single  step  fur- 
ther. If  the  religion  of  the  Puritan  made  him  a  stern  man, 
please  remember  that  it  made  him  an  upright  man.  He 
believed  in  God,  and  had  an  absolute  faith  in  his  sovereignty 
in  his  life.  He  was  an  iron  man  ;  but  it  was  tempered  iron,  and 
he  could  hew  his  way  to  empire.  With  his  eye  on  grand 
things,  he  gave  liberty  to  this  nation.  It  was  not  born  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  brain,  to  be  written  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but   around  the  cabin-table  of  the  Mayfloiver, 
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and  the  charter  of  American  Liberty  is  embodied  in  that 
document.  And  it  was  not  a  wild  Anarchistic  idea  of  liberty 
either.  It  was  a  liberty  that  gave  all  men  the  right  to  think 
and  to  speak,  but  it  was  a  liberty  that  guarded  law,  and  held 
sacred  the  institutions  of  our  land.  Applied  to  our  own  day, 
the  liberty  which  was  written  out  in  the  charter  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower,  says  to  this  man  who  goes  about  us  to-day, 
howling  for  a  personal  liberty  bill,  and  a  personal  liberty  society 
which,  when  analyzed,  means  liberty  to  keep  the  rum-shop 
open  on  Sunday.  The  eye  of  the  Puritan  looks  into  that 
right  and  says  :  "  The  rum-shop  in  our  street  is  a  blighting, 
blasting  curse  on  any  day,  and  still  more  soon  Sunday."  And 
it  says,  "  Moreover,  the  law  is  against  you,  and  you  will  shut 
it  on  Sunday."  The  liberty  that  said  to  Anarchy  "  Go  abroad, 
utter  your  doctrines,  say  your  say.  If  you  can  convince  me 
that  you  are  right  I  will  join  you  ;  you  are  free.  But  dare  to 
raise  your  hand  against  the  government,  and  we  will  incarcer- 
ate you  in  jail,  and  when  you  are  convicted  we  will  hang  you 
by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead."  It  is  the  liberty  that  says 
to  the  Mormons,  "  You  have  a  perfect  liberty  in  so  far  as  your 
religion  is  a  theory,  to  try  it  over  the  whole  earth,  to  believe 
in  Joe  Smith,  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints;  but  the  law  of  this 
country  preserves  the  family  relation,  and  when  you  break 
that  law  we  will  put  you  in  jail." 

Then,  there  is  another  thing,  these  men  were  no  narrow 
fanatics,  with  their  eyes  on  the  past.  They  were  men  who  not 
only  filled  the  responsibilities  of  the  present,  but  who  looked 
to  the  future.  And  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Nation. 
They  put  in  the  fore-front  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  a  virtu- 
ous, intelligent  belief  in  the  culture  and  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  now  with  this  example  before  us,  it  simply  depends 
upon  us — you  who  are  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  keep  your 
eye  on  higher  things.  The  tendency  of  to-day  is  toward 
Materialism  in  everything ;  in  commerce,  and  in  railroads  ; 
everything  of  material  interest.  These  are  the  things  that 
stirred  legislatures  ;  these  are  the  things  that  stirred  the 
Nation's  heart.  Whatever  touches  these  must  be  put  down 
at  once.  It  is  all  right  to  take  care  of  commerce  and  railroads, 
but  there  are  higher  concerns.     The  laws  of  this  land  respect 
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these  higher  concerns.  There  are  these  questions  of  culture. 
and  morality,  and  purity  of  the  ballot,  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation,  and  which  have  respect  to  the  purity  of 
the  ballot,  the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools,  and  all  other 
questions  that  stir  the  heart  of  Americans  to-day.  And  if  we 
are  just  and  true  men,  if  we  can  climb  to  the  height  of  those 
grand  old  men  of  the  past,  and  are  as  true  in  our  generation 
as  they  were  in  theirs,  we  will  solve  these  problems  so  as  to 
leave  a  still  richer  heritage  for  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  that 
are  to  follow.  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  our  past,  if  we  expend  well  the  legacy  which  has  been  left 
to  us,  in  every  coming  generation  there  will  be  men  who  rise 
up  and  sing  in  new  and  sweeter  strain  of  the  marvelous  judg- 
ments and  divine  mercies  of  the  eternal  God  in  this  land. 
And  this  Nation,  Hinging  away  from  her  the  rags  of  every  sin, 
and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  righteous- 
ness, shall  go  on  and  win  for  themselves  a  glorious  destiny,  for 
that  shall  be  the  wisest,  soberest,  and  most  Christian  of  nations 
of  the  earth.     [Applause.'] 


The  Chairman  : — The  next  regular  toast  is: 
"OUR    SISTER   SOCIETIES." 

This  toast  will  be  responded  to  by  General  Woodford,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  sing  the  Doxology  before  he  gets 
done,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  to  respond  for  the  President 
of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  then 
to  toast  number  six,  "  The  West  in  New  England,"  and  then 
to  respond  to  the  other  toast  that  we  expected  would  be 
responded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  "  The  New 
South ;  we  give  it  a  cordial  greeting."  Now,  with  all  that,. 
the  General  has  a  wide  and  responsible  task,  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  his  effort,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  an 
achievement  that  will  delight  us.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  the  General  in  this  way,  because  it  is  a  loud  call 
upon  his  principle  of  sacrifice. 
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REMARKS   OF   GENERAL   STEWART   L.    WOODFORD. 

Mr:  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

If  there  be  a  shade  of  veracity  anywhere,  it  is  in  a  New 
England  Society.  If  there  be  incarnate  veracity  anywhere,  it 
is  in  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  New  England  Society.  I 
never  knew  till  I  came  to  this  hall  to-night  that  I  was  to 
speak,  and  was  warned  by  my  friend  Mr.  Winslow,  that  should 
I  be  called  upon,  I  must  cut  it  very  short. 

The  President  of  the  Society  in  New  York  sends  you  his 
cordial  greetings  ;  his  experience  somewhat  of  regret  that  the 
Brooklyn  Society  is  already  overshadowing  the  New  York 
Society,  and  trusts  that  in  your  archeological  discoveries  next 
year  you  will  find  that  the  Forefathers  landed  upon  the  23d 
and  not  upon  the  21st  of  December,  so  that  on  the  22d  the 
New  Yorkers  may  get  ahead  of  you. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Brady,  said  that  the  Irish  after  the  recent 
election  were  called  "  Broths  of  boys,"  because  their  ancestors 
were  cannibals.  Over  here  we  think  they  were  so-called 
because  when  they  counted  the  vote,  we  found  them  all  in  the 
soup. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  keep  you  at  this  hour. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  prepared.  If  any  son  of  New  England 
could  bring  deeper  love  this  Forefather's  Day  than  I,  he 
should  stand  upon  this  platform.     But  none  may. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cordial  welcome  I  shall  make  the 
best  return  that  is  possible  at  this  late  hour,  and  wish  you,  in 
all  the  years  to  come,  celebrations  of  our  New  England  festi- 
val that  shall  half  way  reach  the  beauty,  the  joy,  the  frater- 
nity, the  sweetness,  of  this  gathering  we  have  here  to-night. 
[Applause.'] 

President  Winslow : — We  will  now  sing  the  Doxology,  and 
then  be  dismissed. 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
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The  Annual  Reception  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Art 
Building,  174  Montague  street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
21,  188S.  A  large  number  of  the  members  and  their  families 
were  present,  who  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  following 
address  by  the  Hon.  Robert  D.  Benedict,  upon 

-TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY   YEARS  AGO." 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Benedict,  who  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Gentle  men  of  the  New  England  Society  : 

I  wish  for  a  brief  space  to  carry  your  thoughts  back  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the  years  1637-8. 

My  own  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  that  period  by  this 
fact,  that  in  1638  one  of  the  vessels  which  came  from  England 
to  Boston  loaded  with  immigrants  for  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  brought  as  one  of  her  passengers  a  young  man 
named  Thomas  Benedict,  whose  descendants  have  spread  into 
a  numerous  family  of  that  name  in  the  land.  It  has  been 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  I  should  have  often  looked  back 
over  the  years  of  the  six  generations  who  have  lived  and  died 
since  the  day  when  he  first  set  foot  on  this  continent,  and 
have  tried  to  image  to  my  mind  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  an  immigrant  landing  in  that  year.  Nat- 
urally, too,  I  have  read  what  I  could  find  in  histories  and 
pamphlets  touching  that  period.  And  I  have  found  that  it 
was  a  somewhat  notable  time. 

So  I  have  thought  that  you,  as  descendants  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  might  find  it  not  uninteresting  for  half  an  hour  to 
consider  with  me  some  of  the  matters  which  those  men  were 
busying  themselves  about,  were  thinking  about  and  talking 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

They  talked  much,  we  may  be  sure,  about  England,  and  the 
events  which  were  taking  place  there.  For  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  men  who  were  then  beginning  to  occupy 
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the  country  were  Englishmen.  The  first  native-born  citi- 
zen was  not  then  twenty  years  old.  They  were  a  company 
of  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  land,  who,  before  they  left  their 
home,  had  been  interested  parties  in  the  contest  that  was  then 
being- waged  in  England  between  King  and  Bishop  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  people  on  the  other;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  they  talked  over  the  various  phases  of  that  conflict  as  the 
news  of  them  was  brought  across  the  sea,  with  kindling  eyes, 
if  not  with  clinching  fists. 

Nor  was  that  contest  only  a  matter  of  past  interest  to 
them.  Their  own  practical  existence  as  a  colony  was  involved 
in  it.  There  were  repeated  efforts  made  by  parties  at  Court 
to  take  away  the  charter  of  the  Colony.  In  that  very  year  an 
order  from  the  Privy  Council  in  England  was  forwarded  to 
Gov.  Winthrop  directing  that  the  charter  be  returned  to 
London.  In  that  same  year  Archbishop  Land  wrote  that  he 
would  take  a  time  for  the  redress  of  disorders  in  the  colony, 
but  "  by  reason  of  much  business  that  lay  upon  him,  he  could 
not  at  that  time  accomplish  his  desire,"  Winthrop  sent  back 
a  respectful  answer,  but  did  not  send  the  charter;  and  the  busi- 
ness which  then  "  lay  upon  "  Archbishop  Land  so  increased 
upon  him  that  within  two  years  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  strife  in  England  left  the  colonists  in  New- 
England  undisturbed  in  their  work  of  building  up  a  State. 

But  at  this  time  they  were  watching  with  care  and  fighting 
with  skill  hostile  influences  at  Court,  and  so,  as  a  new  comer 
landed,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  news  which  he  brought  from 
old  England  was  as  much  interesting  to  and  as  much  talked  of 
by  those  whom  he  found  here,  as  was  to  the  new  comer  the 
strange  aspect  of  a  new  England,  with  its  different  trees  and 
beasts  and  birds  and  men,  and  all  the  various  strange  adven- 
tures and  experiences  of  new  colonists  in  such  a  land. 

The  new  comer  had  also  his  experiences  upon  the  long 
voyage  to  tell,  and  such  experiences,  as  we  know,  are  a  topic 
of  never-ending  interest. 

It  happens  that  one  such  voyage  has  been  recorded  :  John 
Josselyn  came  from  England  in  1638,  and  published  a  narra- 
tive of  his  journey.  He  sailed  on  April  26th,  in  the  ship 
New  Supply.     She   was  a  ship  of  300  tons,  carrying  a  crew 
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of  48  men,  more  than  enough  now  for  a  ship  of  2,000  tons. 
She  brought  164  passengers,  and  we  can  judge  from  one 
occurrence  which  he  relates  that  they  were  of  the  true  Puritan 
stock.  The  voyage  was  long — 75  days.  "  On  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,"  says  Josselyn,-"  we  cast  our  hooks  for  cod- 
fishing — thick,  heavy  weather.  The  cod  being  taken  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  sectaries  aboard  threw  those  their  servants 
took,  into  the  sea  again,  although  they  wanted  fresh  victuals." 
Surely  it  was  firm  principle  and  true  self-denial  which  led 
them,  after  living  fifty  days  on  salt  food,  to  refuse  fresh  fish, 
because  it  was  caught  on  Sunday. 

Josselyn  adds  that  "  the  sailors  were  not  so  nice,"  which 
we  can  well  believe,  nor  were  all  of  the  passengers  of  quite  so 
true  a  stamp,  for  Josselyn  relates  that  Martin  Ivy,  servant  to 
Capt.  Thomas  Cammock,  one  day  "  filched  out  of  the  chirur- 
geon's  cabin  nine  great  lemons,  which  he  ate,  rinds  and  all,  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time,  for  which  he  was  whipt  naked  at  the 
capstan  with  a  cat-o-nine-tails,  to  teach  him  to  exercise  more 
self-denial  at  another  time." 

Josselyn  relates,  besides  his  narratives  of  the  voyage,  his 
experiences  in  this  strange  country.  One  of  them  was  follows  : 
"  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  into  the  woods  on  the  back  side 
of  the  house;  and  happening  into  a  fine  broad  walk,  I  wan- 
dered till  I  chanced  to  see  a  fruit,  as  I  thought,  like  a  pine 
apple  plated  with  scales.  It  was  as  big  as  the  crown  of  a 
woman's  hat.  I  made  bold  to  step  unto  it,  with  an  intent  to 
have  gathered  it.  No  sooner  had  I  touched  it,  but  hundreds 
of  wasps  were  about  me.  At  last  I  cleared  myself  from  them, 
being  stung  only  by  one  upon  the  upper  lip.  Glad  I  was  that 
I  escaped  so  well.  But  by  the  time  I  was  come  into  the 
house,  my  lip  was  swelled  so  extremely  that  they  hardly  knew 
me  but  by  my  garment." 

The  mistake  of  a  hornet's  nest  for  a  pine  apple  was  not  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods.  Josselyn  relates 
quite  an  adventure  with  wolves  near  Boston.,  and  wolves  were 
numerous.  A  lady's  letter  to  friends  at  home  gives  this  bit 
of  description  :  "  The  air  of  the  country,"  wrote  she,  "  is  sharp, 
the  rocks  many,  the  trees  inumerable,  the  grass  little,  the  win- 
ter cold,  the  summer  hot;  the   gnats  in  summer  biting,   the 
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wolves  at  midnight  howling.  Look  upon  it,  as  it  hath  the 
means  of  grace  and  if  you  please  you  can  call  it  a  Canaan/' 

Perhaps  I  may  offset  this  prevalence  of  wolves  by  an  ex- 
tract from  another  letter,  of  some  years  later  date;  it  is  true, 
which  says:  "We  have  no  beggars,  and  few  idle  vagabonds, 
except  now  and  then  some  quakers  from  Road  Island  that 
much  molest  us."  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  you  see, 
have  changed  the  status  in  New  England  of  both  wolves  and 
Quakers. 

But  the  matters  of  principal  interest  in  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  250  years  ago,  were  not  perils  from  wild  beasts. 
nor  the  strangeness  of  a  new  land,  nor  the  incidents  of  voy- 
ages. Nor  were  the  eyes  of  the  people  fixed  mainly  on  the 
great  contest  for  liberty  which  was  convulsing  their  native 
land.  The  thoughts  of  that  whole  community  were  mainly 
occupied  by  a  great  contest  in  their  own  borders  between 
Christ's  Kingdom  and  the  Powers  of  Evil;  a  contest,  which  to 
them  had  a  much  more  positive  and  manifest  form  than  it 
presents  to  us  now-a-days. 

We  think  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  this  country  per- 
haps too  much  as  animated  solely  by  a  zeal  for  religious  free- 
dom. We  sing  Mrs.  Heman's  lines  (written  not  250,  but  some- 
thing over  50  years  ago): 

"  They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  "  freedom  to  worship  God  "  was 
all  which  they  sought  in  coming  to  these  shores  ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  neither  the  passage  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  nor  the  cold 
of  the  New  England  winter  could  chill  that  religious  fervor. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  Englishmen.  They  came  from 
a  land  which  was  hot  with  a  party  contest,  made  hotter  be- 
cause the  party  questions  were  religious  questions.  They 
brought  with  them  their  party  spirit  as  well  as  their  religious 
views.  Nor  were  they  all  of  one  mind,  either  as  to  religious 
views  or  party  spirit.  The  fact  is  that  New  England  attracted 
to  it  not  only  the  staid  and  sober  minded,  but  also  some  per- 
sons of  unbalanced  minds  ;  men  whom  we  should  be  tempted 
now-a-days  to  call  "  cranks  ;  "  men  in  whose  minds  views  of 
religious  truth  had  become  warped  and  twisted  in  tjie  fires  of 
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controversy,  and  under  the  stringency  of  religious  repression 
in  England.  And  there  appeared  in  the  community  strange 
religious  doctrines  in  swarms.  A  synod  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Colony,  called  in  1637,  to  consider  the  matter,  formulated  a  list 
of  82  errors  of  doctrine  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Colony. 
Some  of  them  were  manifestly  grievous  and  dangerous  errors. 
I  instance  but  one,  the  Antinomian  doctrine,  that  "Christians 
are  not  under  the  law  and  command  of  the  Divine  word  as  a 
rule  of  life."  I  mention  this  because  it  was  the  main  feature 
of  the  controversy,  which  has  gone  into  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Antinomian  controversy.  Many  of  these  82  errors 
however,  were  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  that  the  contest 
over  them  reminds  one  of  the  'words  of  St.  Paul  where  he 
speaks  of  "  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words  whereof 
cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disput- 
ings."  And  of  these  evil  consequences  the  land  was  full. 
Those  who  came  to  New  England  250  years  ago  found  that 
though  they  had  left  behind  them  the  hot  conflicts  of  English 
politics,  they  had  by  no  means  come  to  a  land  of  peace  and 
harmony.  "  I  was  no  sooner  on  shore,"  says  John  Clark,  who 
landed  in  1637,  "  but  there  appeared  to  me  differences  among 
them  touching  the  covenants,  and  in  point  of  evidencing  a 
man's  good  estate,  (that  is  the  proof  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.) 
Some  pressed  hard  for  a  covenant  of  works  and  for  sanctifi- 
cation  to  be  the  first  and  chief  evidence.  Others  pressed  as 
hard  for  a  covenant  of  grace  that  was  established  upon  better 
promises  and  for  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  as  that  which  is  the 
more  certain,  constant  and  satisfactory  witness.  I  thought  it 
not  strange  to  see  men  differ  about  matters  of  Heaven,  for  I 
expect  no  less  on  earth.  But  it  ivas  strange  to  see  that  they 
were  not  able  to  bear  with  each  other  in  their  different  under- 
standings and  consciences,  so  as  in  those  utmost  parts  of  the 
world  to  live  peaceably  together.",  John  Clark's  marvel  was 
well  justified.  The  colonists  of  New  England  in  that  year 
were  burdened  by  their  first  serious  Indian  war.  And  yet  the 
whole  land  was  boiling  with  a  religious  controversy,  which 
divided  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  fierce  political 
conflict  among  themselves  and  led  to  the  first  political  cam- 
paign on  the  continent. 
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The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  seem  to  have  num- 
bered at  that  time  about  20,000.  Boston  was  the  principal  set- 
tlement, with  about  twenty-five  others.  The  charter  of  the 
Colony  had  given  legislative  powers  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
freemen,  and  they  elected  by  ballot  annually  a  governor, 
deputy  governor  and  eighteen  assistants.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage was  by  no  means  universal.  To  be  a  voter  a  man  must 
be  admitted  to  the  body  of  freemen,  and  he  must  take  the 
freeman's  oath;  and  moreover,  in  1631,  when  the  freemen 
were  only  about  150  in  number,  it  had  been  ordered  and  agreed 
that  "  To  the  end  the  body  of  the  commons  may  be  preserved 
of  honest  and  good  men  for  the  time  to  come  ;  no  man  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic,  but  such  as 
are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
same.'* 

Now,  with  church-membership  a  pre-requisite  to  the  right 
to  vote,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  difference  of  religious  doc- 
trine, which  became  serious  enough  to  amount  to  a  contro- 
versy, could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  a  political  contest,  and  so  it 
proved.  The  first  election  campaign  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  due  to  a  difference  in  religious  doctrine,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  in  terms  that  are  intelligible  now.  That  election 
occurred  in  1637,  and  although  the  Colony  was  only  eight 
years  old,  probably  the  terms  Conservative  and  Radical  would 
somewhat  describe  the  two  parties.  They  called  each  other 
Legalists  and  Antinomians.  The  two  candidates  were  John 
Winthrop  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  they  fairly  represented 
the  different  elements. 

Winthrop  was  a  man  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  the 
leader  in  the  formation  of  the  Colony,  and  is  described  by 
Captain  John  Smith  as  "A  worthy  gentleman,  both  in  estate 
and  esteem."  He  was  chosen  the  first  governor,  was  re-elected 
three  years  in  succession,  and  after  being  two  years  out  of 
office,  had  been  elected  deputy-governor,  and  held  that  office 
at  this  time  ;  a  high-minded,  public-spirited  man,  wise  in  coun- 
sel, prudent  in  speech,  and  firm  in  action. 

His  opponent  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  afterwards  died  on 
the  scaffold  in  England  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
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He  had  come  to  this  country  on  October  6,  1635.  On  the 
1st  of  November  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Boston 
church  ;  on  March  3,  1636,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman,  and  in 
May  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  Colony.  On  his  election 
the  fifteen  ships  that  were  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  fired  a 
salute,  and  the  next  week  Vane  invited  the  masters  of  them 
all  to  dinner,  the  first  entertainment  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
had  in  Boston ;  and,  as  the  controversy  was  already  beginning 
to  get  warm,  the  conservative  element  doubtless  spoke  of  that 
dinner  with  suspicion,  and  thought  that  such  festivities  boded 
ill  times  for  the  commonwealth. 

The  year  of  Vane's  governorship  proved  a  year  of  conten- 
tion and  disturbance.  If  his  election,  with  the  steady  Win- 
throp  as  Deputy  Governor,  had  been  a  compromise,  an  effort 
to  harmonize  elements  which  were  beginning  to  grow  discord- 
ant, it  had  met  with  the  usual  result  of  compromises.  The 
contest  had  only  grown  sharper.  And  now,  in  the  very  next 
year,  the  two  factions  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy,  the  one  seeking  to  re-elect  Vane,  the 
other  to  put  Winthrop  in  his  place. 

There  were  some  elements  involved  in  that  election  which 
are  not  wholly  unfamiliar  in  the  political  contests  of  our  days, 
though  doubtless  they  bore  different  names.  There  was  Con- 
servative against  Radical,  Experience  against  Youth,  and  the 
Old  Settler  against  the  Carpet-bagger.  But  there  was  another 
element  entirely  unknown  in  our  politics.  There  was  Ortho- 
doxy against  New  Light,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  controversy 
at  bottom  was  over  religious  doctrines. 

Political  platforms  had  not  been  invented  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Nor  are  we  informed  that  any  Nominating 
Conventions  were  called  that  year  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  If 
there  had  been,  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  would  have 
contained  no  declaration  in  reference  to  tariff  or  protection, 
high  license  or  prohibition,  freedom  of  suffrage  or  civil  service 
reform.    ' 

The  followers  of  Vane  might  have  had  a  platform  some- 
what as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  united  to 
the  true  believer  in  person. 
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Resolved,  That  no  degree  of  sanctification  can  be  evidence 
of  a  man's  good  estate  without  a  concurrent  sight  of  justifica- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  fast  to  the  Covenant  of  Grace ; 
that  we  point  with  pride  to  those  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord 
Christ  in  this  Colony,  who  preach  a  Covenant  of  Grace  ;  and 
we  warn  those  preachers  who  are  under  a  Covenant  of  Works, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  are  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lord  has  more  truth  and  light  to  break 
forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word,  and  that  the  revelation  of  His 
truth  to  the  believer  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  life. 

The  Winthropites  on  the  other  hand  might  have  declared 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  know  none  of  the  preachers  or  elders  in 
this  Colony,  who  do  not  advance  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
justification  as  far  as  the  word  of  God  requires. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  spread  of  Anti- 
nomian  and  Familistic  doctrines  in  this  Colony,  especially  that 
the  law  is  not  the  rule  of  life  to  a  Christian,  and  that  a  man 
may  have  the  assurance  of  his  union  with  Christ,  not  by  sanc- 
tification but  by  immediate  revelation. 

Resolved,  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  Colony  under  the  guiding  hands  of  the  experi- 
enced men  who  laid  its  foundations  ;  and  we  find  no  reason 
in  the  contention  and  disturbance  of  the  past  year,  which 
should  lead  the  freemen  of  this  Colony  to  continue  its  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  youth  and  inexperience,  guided  by 
fancied  revelation. 

Over  such  doctrines  the  political  contest  waxed  hot  that 
year.  Discussion  and  debate  were  everywhere.  As  one  writer 
says  :  "  It  began  to  be  as  common  here  to  distinguish  men,  by 
being  under  a  covenant  of  grace  or  a  covenant  of  works,  as 
in  other  countries  between  Protestant  and  Papist,"  and  to 
appreciate  the  comparison  you  must  remember  that  it  was 
within  80  years  from  the  death  of  Bloody  Mary  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva. 

In  this  temper  of  the  people  the  election  for  governor  drew 
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near.  Besides  the  other  not  unfamiliar  elements  involved,  there 
were  in  also  the  familiar  element  (to  us)  of  the  city  agairist  the 
rural  districts.  For  the  Boston  church,  almost  to  a  man,  favored 
Vane,  and  that  led  to  the  first  move  in  the  campaign,  when 
the  General  Court,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Vane  and  his  fol- 
lowers, ordered  that  the  election  should  not  be  held  in  Boston. 
but  at  Newtown,  which  is  now  Cambridge. 

Nevertheless,  the  Boston  people  bestirred  themselves.  It 
was  the  rule  then  that  a  freeman  might  vote  by  proxy ;  and  so 
they  set  themselves  to  the  work,  also  not  wholly  unfamiliar  in 
our  day,  of  getting  proxies  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  win  by  the  aid  of  proxies, 
and  were  disappointed.  If  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  explain 
a  curious  performanae  of  Vane  and  his  followers  on  election 
day.  The  election  was  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. For  some  reason  the  adherents  of  Vane  wished  to  de. 
lay  it ;  and  when  the  hour  came,  Vane,  who,  as  Governor,  was 
presiding  officer  of  the  meeting,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
business  of  the  election,  presented  to  the  meeting  a  petition 
from  some  of  their  party  in  Boston  impugning  certain  action 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  General  Court  in  reference  to  a 
party  matter;  and  he  insisted  that  this  petition  should  be  dis- 
posed of  before  any  other  business  was  taken  up.  One  of  the 
historian  of  New  England  says  that  Vane's  object  was  to  intro. 
duce  debate  and  continue  it  through  the  day  till  the  time  for 
the  election  was  past,  which  would  leave  him  Governor  for  the 
next  year.  But  I  can  hardly  believe  Vane  was  unscrupulous 
enough  to  form  such  a  plan,  or  so  wrong  in  his  judgment  of 
the  men  who  opposed  him  as  to  suppose  that  they  would  yield 
the  victory  to  him  on  so  poor  a  pretext  as  that.  Hubbard, 
in  his  History,  says  that  Vane  and  his  party  expected  a  great 
advantage  that  day  because  the  remote  towns  were  allowed 
to  vote  by  proxy,  and  as  Hubbard  was  sixteen  years  old  at 
the  time,  he  may  be  presumed  to  speak  from  direct  informa- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  that  Vane's  proposal  of  the  petition 
for  debate  was  only  in  the  hope  of  gaining  sufficient  time  for 
the  arrival  of  proxies  from  remote  towns. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons  which  led  Vane  to  urge  the 
consideration  of  the   petition,  his    purpose  was  tat  once  per- 
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ceived,  and,  as  we  may  believe,  the  proposition  brought 
increased  heat  into  what  was  already  a  hot  contest.  The  day 
was  hot,  too  ;  and  the  election  was  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  out  of  doors.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  time  says: 
"As  the  season  grew  hotter,  so  the  minds  of  men  were  hot  in 
the  eager  pursuit  of  their  self-conceited  opinions,  and,  verily 
had  not  authority  stepped  in,  it  was  much  to  be  doubted  they 
would  have  proceeded  from  words  to  blows." 

The  Winthrop  party  insisted  that,  as  the  meeting  was 
called  for  the  election,  the  election  was  the  first  business  in 
order.  The  Vane  party  insisted  on  the  right  of  petition. 
When  church-membership  is  a  pre-requisite  to  voting,  it  is  not 
strange  if  ministers  of  the  Church  make  political  speeches,  and 
the  scales  of  this  election  were  turned  by  a  speech  from  the 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  one  of  the  memhers  of  the  Boston  church, 
but  one  of  the  few  in  that  church  who  supported  Winthrop. 

Bancroft  says  that  there  was  on  that  day  "such  high  excite- 
ment that  even  the  pious  Wilson  climbed  into  a  tree  to  har- 
angue the  people."  The  picture  which  Bancroft  has  thus 
given  of  a  minister  of  the  principal  church  in  Boston  in  those 
days  of  reverence  for  the  clergy  so  far  forgetting  the  decorum 
due  to  his  station  as  to  scramble  up  a  tree  on  election  day  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  he  fifty  years  old,  is  a  start- 
ling one  ;  and  though  any  one  should  hesitate  before  differing 
with  so  high  an  authority  as  Bancroft  upon  any  point,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  on  this  point  of  Mr.  Wilson's  climbing 
the  tree,  his  picture  is  too  highly  colored.  A_side  from  the 
question  of  decorum,  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  any  man  who 
wished  to  speak  to  a  popular  assembly  so  as  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical result  would  have  placed  himself  where  the  flow  of  his 
periods  must  be  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  of  his  keeping 
his  balance,  unless  indeed  he  guarded  against  the  danger  of  a 
fall  by  delivering  his  harangue  seated  on  a  limb,  with  legs 
dangling  on  either  side.  We  could  hardly  expect  flights  of 
oratory  or  forcible  argument  from  so  precarious  and  undigni- 
fied a  standing  or  sitting  place.  On  examination  I  find  that 
Bancroft's  statement  seems  to  have  for  its  authority  a  sentence 
from  a  manuscript  life  of  Wilson  which  reads  as  follows  :  '  Mr. 
Wilson,  the   minister,  got   up  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree      nd 
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there  made  a  speech."  I  suspect  that,  in  fact,  the  bough  in 
question  had  been  cut  off  and  was  lying  ou  the  ground,  so  as 
to  be  reached  without  climbing,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  only 
stepped  up  on  the  bough  to  get  a  little  vantage  in  height,  as 
many  a  man  since  his  day  for  the  same  purpose  has  stepped 
up  on  a  stump. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  effective- 
ness of  Wilson's  oration,  for  the  same  manuscript  proceeds: 
*'  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  was  well  received  by  the  people,  who 
presently  called  out  'election!  election!'  which  turned  the 
scale."  Thereupon  Winthrop,  the  Deputy  Governor,  took 
upon  himself  to  call  upon  the  people  to  divide,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  in  favor  of  proceeding  to  the  election.  But  Vane 
was  stubborn  and  still  refused  to  proceed,  till  Winthrop  again 
put  in  a  decisive  word  by  telling  him  that  if  he  would  not 
proceed  they  would  proceed  without  him.  Vane  did  not 
venture  to  persist  farther,  and  the  election  was  held.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  entire  defeat  of  his  party  and  the  election  of 
Winthrop  to  take  his  place  as  Governor.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  how  the  vote  stood,  but  none  of  the  chroniclers  men- 
tion the  figures  and  it  is  quite  too  late  to  have  a  recount. 
Vane  showed  excessive  mortification  at  the  result,  and  soon 
after  left  the  colony  to  do  good  service  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  England — probably  better  service  than  he  would  have  done 
in  New  England  had  he  remained. 

As  it  is  no  marvel  that  when  none  but  church  members 
were  voters,  questions  of  church  doctrine  should  become  polit- 
ical issues,  so  it  is  also  no  marvel  that  in  such  a  case  the  polit- 
ical contest  should  extend  into  the  churches,  and  that  a  polit- 
ical campaign  should  be  followed  by  court  proceedings  and 
church  discipline.  And  so,  soon  after  this  election,  followed 
the  celebrated  trial,  banishment  and  excommunication  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson. 

Baldly  stated,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  this:  She 
is  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  early  historians  as  a  gentlewoman 
"of  nimble  wit,  voluble  tongue,  eminent  knowledge  in  the 
Scriptures,  of  great  charity  and  notable  helpfulness."  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Massachusetts 
pulpit  of  the  time,  said  of  her  that  she  "was  well-beloved,  and 
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all  the  faithful  embraced  her  conference  and  blessed  God  for 
her  fruitful  discourses." 

This  lady  was  brought  before  the  General  Court  on  account 
of  her  religious  teachings,  was  accused  of  traducing  the  minis- 
ters of  the  country,  and  was  banished  from  the  colony  and 
afterwards  excommunicated  from  the  Boston  Church.  She 
and  her  family  betook  themselves  to  Rhode  Island,  and  after- 
wards to  a  place  near  Hell  Gate,  where  they  were  all  massacred 
by  the  Indians. 

Party  spirit  of  that  time  on  the  one  side  considered  this 
dealing  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  as  "an  expression  of  Providence 
proceeding  from  the  Lord's  miraculous  mercy,  in  which  His 
bare  arm  hath  been  discovered  from  first  to  last,  that  all  the 
churches  may  hear  and  fear.''  A  pamphlet  on  the  other  side, 
of  thirty  years  after,  says  that  the  Indians  "  were  the  execu- 
tioners of  what  the  New  England  priests,  magistrates  and 
church  members  were  the  occasion,  through  their  wicked  and 
cruel  proceedings  in  forcing  them  to  flee  from  their  rage  and 
fury." 

And  ever  since,  wherever  any  one  sets  himself  to  assail  the 
Puritans,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  a  reference  to  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

Nor  do  I  claim  that  such  reference  to  the  case  is  unfair,  or 
that  the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  in  the  matter  can 
be  entirely  justified  in  the  better  light  of  these  later  days.  Nor 
ought  any  friend  of  the  Puritans  to  object  to  just  criticism  or 
make  for  them  an  undiscriminating  defence.  But,  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
case  fairly  ;  and,  in  order  to  a  fair  judgment,  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  need  to  be  considered,  for  such  often- 
times are  a  most  important  part  of  the  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
before  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  stood,  was  not  what  we  mean 
by  a  Court.  It  was  Court,  Legislature  and  Governor  all  com- 
bined. With  all  those  three  functions  combined,  it  was  not 
confined  to  such  action  as  a  Court  may  take  among  us,  but 
might  properly  consider  questions  and  proceed  by  methods 
which  are  not  appropriate  to  our  judicial  procedure.  Its  dis- 
cretionary powers  were  much  wider  than  those  of  a  court.    In 
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the  next  place,  the  time  was  one  of  very  hot  party  contro- 
versy— over  religious  questions,  if  you  please,  but  none  the 
less  hot  for  that — in  which  controversy  the  political  life  of  the 
colony  was  involved. 

Is  it  any  more  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  such  a  time,  re- 
ligious (which  were  political)  utterances  should  be  scrutinized, 
or  even  restrained,  than  it  was  that  when  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  men  should  find  themselves  in  Fort  Lafayette  for  the  ex- 
pression of  Secession  sentiments,  or  than  it  is  that  in  our  days, 
when  Anarchy  seems  to  be  preparing  for  an  assault  upon 
society,  the  utterances  of  Anarchist  leaders  should  bring  them 
before  our  Courts? 

But  you  may  say,  <4  What  had  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  do  with 
this  political  conflict  ?  What  importance  had  her  speech,  she 
being  neither  a  voter  politically  nor  a  teacher  ministerially? 
Why  should  the  authorities  take  a  woman  to  task  for  talking? 
We  may  bring  Johann  Most  before  the  courts,  but  we  do  not 
indict  Mina  Van  Zandt." 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not,  but  the  circumstances  are 
widely  different. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
people  had  no  such  scope  for  its  activity  as  now.  There  were 
then  no  newspapers  ready  to  perform  all  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate for  the  whole  community.  Books  were  scarce.  There  were 
no  theatres,  no  courses  of  lectures,  no  New  England  Societies. 
Almost  the  only  source  of  intellectual  food  was  the  sermons 
of  the  preachers  ;  and  when  religious  doctrine  was  political 
doctrine,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  may  have  dwelt  on  the  sermons  through  the  week 
more  than  those  of  church-goers  of  the  present  day  are  apt  to 
do.  Perhaps,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  there  existed  a  custom 
which  we  should  hardly  wish  to  revive.  Not  only  did  the 
preachers  deliver  two  solid  sermons  on  Sunday,  but  during  the 
week  the  members  of  the  church  held  a  meeting  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  discussing  and  criticising  the  sermons. 

I  read  recently  of  a  minister  who  wrote  to  a  friend  that, 
having  heard  that  the  pulpit  in  a  church  which  he  named  was 
vacant,  he  would  like  to  know  who  was  the  "  leading  spirit  " 
in  the  church,  as  he  thought  of  making  application.     He  re- 
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ceived  for  answer  that  the  "  leadbig  spirit"  in  that  church  was 
the  spirit  of  criticism;  but,  if  he  wished  to  apply,  Mr.  So-and- 
so  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

How  would  our  churches  bear  the  strain  of  a  weekly  meet- 
ing arranged  as  an  express  field  for  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
which  might  be  at  the  same  time  a  political  meeting  as 
well? 

The  Puritans  in  general  accepted  the  decisions  of  St.  Paul, 
that  he  did  not  suffer  the  women  to  teach  in  the  churches, 
and  the  men  only  exercised  this  function  of  criticism.  But  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  that  dictum  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  seem  to 
have  so  much  foree  as  that  other  dictum  of  his,  that  the  elder 
women  should  teach  the  younger,  and  she  set  up  a  woman's 
meeting  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  which  she  was  naturally  chief 
critic,  and  by  no  means  confined  herself  to  the  subjects  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  as  proper  subjects  for  such  teaching,  but 
ranged  with  freedom  over  the  whole  field  of  religious  contro- 
versy and  party  conflict.  Here  and  now  it  disturbs  no  one  to 
learn  that  a  hundred  women  or  more  gather  together  at  a  pri- 
vate house  on  a  week  day  to  hear  a  religious  discourse  from 
one  of  their  own  sex.  But  that  was  a  time  of  hot  controversy, 
and  these  meetings  and  discourses  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's,  and 
her  private  teachings  with  her  nimble  wit  and  voluble  tongue, 
became  a  power  in  the  political  contest,  and  therefore  the 
conservative  party  began  to  look  askance  at  the  meeting  and 
the  leader  of  it.  It  came  to  be  charged  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  not  only  leading  her  hearers  astray  by  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous teaching,  but  that  she  was  distinguishing  between  the 
ministers  of  the  various  churches,  even  reaching  the  dreadful 
pitch  of  declaring  that  most  of  them  were  under  a  covenant  of 
works,  while  those  whom  she  favored  were  under  a  covenant 
of  grace.  And  as  Vane  was  a  strong  adherent  of  her  views, 
and  as  her  influence  and  teachings  had  spread  through  the 
Boston  Church  till  in  the  political  contest  it  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  support  of  Vane,  the  principal  minister  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Cotton,  being  claimed  to  sympathize  with  her  views, 
although  the  other  (for  the  church  had  two)  was  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  spoke  against  Vane  from  the  tree  bough,  it  is  plain  that 
the  conservative   leaders  had  some  reason   to    consider  Mrs. 
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Hutchinson  and  her  teachings  as  a  main  cause  of  the  dissen- 
sion in  the  colony — a  dissension  which  had  almost  brought  the 
opposing  parties  to  blows  on  election  day,  and  which  was 
seriously  interfering  with  the  efficient  government  of  the 
colony.  In  raising  their  quota  for  the  Pequot  war,  there  were 
some  who  refused  to  assist,  because  they  considered  some  of 
the  officers  to  be  under  a  covenant  of  Works.  To  quote  Ban- 
croft's words  :  "The  dispute  infused  its  spirit  into  everything. 
It  interfered  with  the  levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequot  war.  It 
influenced  the  respect  shown  to  magistrates,  the  distribution 
of  town  lots,  the  assessment  of  rates,  and  at  last  the  continued 
existence  of  the  two  parties  was  considered  inconsistent  with 
the  public  peace." 

It  is  hardly- to  be  wondered  at  "that  when  the  election  had 
placed  the  conservative  party  in  power,  they  should  have 
sought  to  remove  the  dissension.  When  Winthrop  was  called 
to  account  before  the  Church  of  Boston  for  his  share  in  the 
measures  which  were  taken,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  justify  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  "  saw  that  these  brethren,  etc.,  were  so 
divided  from  the  rest  of  .the  country,  in  their  judgment  and 
practice  as  it  could  not  stand  with  the  public  peace  that  they 
should  continue  amongst  us.  So,  by  the  examp'e  of  Lot  in 
Abraham's  family  and  after  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  I  saw  they 
must  be  sent  away."  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  in  proceeding  to  carry  it  out  they  should  have 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  tctcrrima  causa  of  the  dis- 
sension, if  possible,  and  in  that  view  have  summoned  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  before  the  General  Court. 

Two  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  are  extant. 
One  of  them  is  contained  in  a  book  published  by  Mrs.  Welde, 
in  England,  in  1644,  the  title  of  which  is  "  A  Short  Story  of 
the  Rise,  Reign  and  Ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Familists  and 
Libertines  that  infected  the  Churches  in  New  England,  and 
how  they  were  confuted  by  the  Assembly  of  Ministers  there  ; 
as  also  of  the  Magistrates'  Proceedings  in  Court  against  them. 
Together  with  God's  strange,  remarkable  judgment  upon  some 
of  the  Chief  Fomenters  of  these  Opinions,  and  the  Lament- 
able Death  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson."  It  is,  as  you  might  judge 
from  its  title,  the  work  of  one  bitterly  hostile  to  Mrs.  Hutch- 
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inson.  The  other  account  of  her  trial  is  attached  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, one  of  her  lineal  descendants.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  one  that  was  kept  in  the  family;  and  while  it  is  in  some 
points  more  favorable  to  her,  as  would  be  expected,  there  is 
no  material  difference  between  the  two. 

The  purpose  of  the  Court  from  the  beginning  to  find  occa- 
sion to  send  Mrs.  Hutchinson  away  is  manifest.  In  the  ad- 
dress made  to  her  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  by  Win- 
throp,  who  as  Governor  presided,  he  told  her  that  she  was 
summoned  as  "  one  of  those  that  have  troubled  the  peace  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  the  churches  here"— summoned  "  in 
order  that,  if  you  be  obstinate  in  your  course,  the  Court  may 
take  such  course  that  you  may  trouble  us  no  farther."  The 
occasion  which  the  Court  did  find  was  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  herself. 

The  report  of  what  she  said  during  the  first  day's  proceed- 
ings fully  justifies  the  description  of  her  as  "  a  nimble  wit." 
She  distinctly  had  the  best  of  Winthrop  in  the  controversy  on 
the  first  point  made  against  her,  that  of  countenancing  the 
opposing  faction,  as  also  on  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
her  meeting.  Thereupon  Winthrop  brought  forward  as  a 
third  ground  of  complaint  that  she  had  "  disparaged  "  and 
"  depraved  "  all  the  ministers.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
this  charge  of  depraving  the  ministers  that  there  was  any 
charge  that  her  presence  in  Boston  had  proved  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  clergy.  Winthrop  only  intended  to  say 
that  she  had  slandered  them,  when  he  said  she  had  depraved 
them,  by  saying  that  they  all,  except  Mr.  Cotton,  preached  a 
covenant  of  works,  and  only  Mr.  Cotton  a  covenant  of 
grace. 

This  was  a  sore  spot  in  the  controversy.  On  her  trial  of 
the  charge  seven  ministers  out  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  in 
the  Colony  came  forward  to  testify  against  her.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  rumor  spreading  that  she  had  so  assailed  the  min- 
isters, they  had  had  a  conference  with  her,  and  they  declared 
that,  in  the  course  of  it,  she  had  said  that  they  preached  a  cov- 
enant of  works  ;  that  they  were  not  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  had  not  the  seal  of  the  Spirit.     Mrs.  Hutchin- 
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son  shrewdly  urged  that  that  was  a  private  conference  with  hery 
and  should  not  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  ;  but  she  also 
denied  having  said  just  what  they  charged.  She  claimed,  and 
she  brought  witnesses  to  testify  that  what  she  had  said  was 
that  the  other  ministers  did  not  preach  a  covenant  of  grace  so 
clearly  as  Mr.  Cotton  did.  Probably  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  in  the  result,  if  she  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  rest 
upon  the  difference  in  the  memory  of  those  equally  good  men 
who  testified  on  opposite  sides  as  to  what  had  been  said  in 
that  conference.  But  on  the  second  day  the  weakness  of  the 
woman  showed  itself,  and  that  element  in  her  mind  and  spirit, 
which  was  probably  the  real  source  of  danger  in  her  teachings 
and  influence,  appeared.  She  began,  of  her  own  accord,  to 
speak  of  revelations  which  had  been  given  to  her. 

Now  the  belief  in  immediate  revelation  has  certainly  a  side 
to  it  which  must  be  conceded  to  be  dangerous.  Every  now 
and  then  it  appears  as  the  foundation  of  dangerous  disorders. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  notice  of  some  such  outbreak 
in  Texas,  where  revelations  to  a  woman  named  McWhirter 
were  said  to  be  breaking  up  homes  and  family  relatious.  We 
all  remember  the  man  in  Massachusetts  who,  under  immediate 
revelation,  some  years  since,  killed  his  children.  Joe  Smith 
and  Mormon  polygamy  were  the  outcome  of  immediate  reve- 
lations. In  1638  a  woman  killed  her  child  in  Salem,  at  the 
command  of  immediate  revelation.  Not  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore that  all  Europe  had  been  horrified  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Anabaptists,  of  Munster,  who  claimed  to  act  under  immediate 
revelation.  And  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  abandoning  the  posi- 
tion which  she  had  held  of  a  person  accused,  who  had  the 
right  to  know  the  charges  against  her  and  to  have  them  proved 
by  evidence,  opened  her  mouth  and  spoke  of  revelations,  she 
gave  the  Court  an  obvious  foundation  for  proceeding  against 
her,  of  which  it  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself.  She  told  the 
Court  that,  having  been  much  troubled  to  see  the  falseness  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  she  had  kept  a  day 
of  solemn  humiliation  and  pondering  over  the  question,  "Who 
is  Antichrist  ?  "  and  the  Lord  had  shown  her  that  those  who 
did  not  teach  the  new  covenant  were  Antichrist  ;  and  ever 
since  then  she  said  the  Lord  had  discovered   the   ministry  to 
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her,  and  enabled  her  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Antichrist, 
and  this  she  declared  she  knew  just  as  Abraham  knew  that  he 
was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac  by  an  immediate  revelation. 
And  then  she  told  the  Court  that  she  never  had  any  great 
thing  done  about  her,  but  it  was  revealed  to  her  beforehand, 
and  that  before  she  left  England  it  was  shown  to  her  that  she 
was  to  meet  affliction,  as  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions, 
but  that  God  would,  in  like  manner,  deliver  her.  "  Therefore," 
said  she,  "  I  desire  you  to  look  to  it,  for  you  see  this  Scripture 
fulfilled  this  day,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  you,  as  you  tender 
the  Lord  and  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth,  to  consider, 
and  look  what  you  do.  You  have  power  over  my  body,  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  hath  power  over  my  body  and  my  soul  ;  and 
assure  yourselves  thus  much,  you  do  as  much  as  in  you  lies  to 
put  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  you,  and  if  you  go  on  in  the 
course  you  begin  you  will  bring  a  curse  upon  you  and  your 
posterity,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnolia,  reports  her  as  closing  her 
speech  without  any  "  if,"  but  with  the  positive  declaration,  "  I 
know  that  for  this  which  you  go  about  to  do  God  will  ruin  you 
and  your  posterity  and  this  whole  state."  Whichever  version  is 
correct,  she  had  furnished  the  Court  its  opportunity.  She  had 
intimated  quite  clearly  that  the  ministers  who  were  opposed 
to  her  were  Antichrist.  She  had  declared  that  she  received  as 
immediate  revelation,  as  Abraham  did,  and,  to  crown  all,  she 
had  warned  the  Court  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do  anything  against  her. 

Johann  Most,  the  Anarchist,  told  the  judge  that  the  Court 
was  to  decide  by  its  sentence  of  him  whether  free  speech  and 
lawful  assemblage  should  be  destroyed  in  this  country.  But 
the  judge,  none  the  less,  sentenced  him  to  prison  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and  free  speech  and  lawful  assemblage  are 
not  destroyed.  And  so  the  members  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  with  but  three  exceptions,  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Hutchinson's  prophecy  of  ruin,  voted  that  she  should 
be  banished  from  the  Colony.  And  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  shown  no  ruin  falling  upon  them,  or  their  posterity, 
or  the  State.  It  was  not  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  but  the  mouth 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  which  had  spoken  it. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sentence  of  "  banish- 
ment "  has  a  greater  sound  of  severity  now  than  the  facts  then 
actually  exhibited.  It  was  only  compelling  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
to  do  what  many  were  continually  doing  voluntarily,  viz,,  leav- 
ing a  settlement  ten  years  old  to  go  to  a  still  newer  one.  The 
compulsion  was  all  that  gives  it  the  aspect  of  severity.  We  all 
know  Brooklyn  people  who  have  moved  their  residence  to 
New  Jersey.  Probably  they  would  have  been  very  indignant 
if  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  that  very  thing.  But  could 
our  Courts  have  been  justly  charged  with  severity  or  barbarity 
in  the  case  of  Johann  Most,  the  Anarchist,  if,  when  he  was 
called  up  for  sentence,  the  judge  had  announced  that,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  crime,  he  must  leave  New  York  and  live 
henceforth  in  New  Jersey. 

Winthrop  and  his  associates  acted  on  the  idea  that  in  causing 
the  removal  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  they  were  removing  a  source 
of  strife  and  dissension — a  cause  of  danger  and  serious  social 
disturbance.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  their 
belief  that  a  teacher  who  had  certainly  been  prominent  in 
forming  a  faction,  who  pretty  clearly  intimated  that  most  of 
the  religious  teachers  in  the  Colony  were  Antichrist,  and  who 
announced  herself  as  being  the  recipitent  of  immediate  reve- 
lations from  God,  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  community.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  banishment  was  followed 
by  the  disarming  of  the  faction  which  she  had  supported.  The 
secret  for  the  disarming  had  this  preamble  :  "  Whereas,  the 
opinions  and  revelations  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson have  seduced  and  led  into  dangerous  errors  many  of  the 
people  here  in  New  England,  inasmuch  as  there  is  just  cause 
of  suspicion  that  they,  as  others  in  Germany  in  former  times, 
may,  upon  some  revelation,  make  some  sudden  irruption  upon 
those  that  dtift  from  them  in  judgment."  And,  therefore, 
seventy-two  men  were  ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and, 
though  with  reluctance,  did  so. 

Who  can  say  that  this  belief  of  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
was  not  well  founded,  as  well  as  honest  ?  Their  proceedings 
did  stop  dissension  and  maintain  peace.  Who  can  say  that 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  Mrs.  Hutchinson  had 
not  been  banished   and  her   faction  had  not  been  disarmed  ? 
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Although  we  may  criticise  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  affair, 
yet  as  to  the  sending  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  out  of  the  Colony, 
no  one  should  assail  the  Puritan  leaders  for  it  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  were  not  acting  under  a  well-founded 
belief  of  danger  to  the  public  peace.  If  they  were  acting 
under  that  belief,  their  action  is  not  without  excuse,  perhaps 
not  without  justification. 

I  have  only  time  to  speak  in  the  briefest  way  of  the  rest  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  story.  Her  sentence  was  passed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1637,  but  the  near  approach  of  winter  made  its  immediate 
enforcement  too  severe,  and  her  departure  was  postponed  till 
spring ;  meantime  she  was  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Welde,  of 
Roxbury  ;  by  which  means  any  further  ill  effects  of  her  dan- 
gerous teachings  were  guarded  against.  Before  the  spring 
came  a  surprising  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  Boston 
church;  and  in  March,  1638,  she  was  called  by  that  church  to 
appear  before  it  to  answer  for  holding  erroneous  religious 
doctrines,  a  list  of  about  thirty  different  errors  being  charged 
against  her.  A  long  debate  upon  them  ensued.  She  finally 
acknowledged  error  on  some  of  them,  and  prepared  a  written 
answer  to  them  all,  which  was  spoken  of  by  her  opponents  as 
a  recantation.  But  one  of  the  errors  charged  against  her  had 
the  following :  "  That  there  is  no  inherent  righteousness  in 
the  Saints,  and  that  the  righteousness  in  them  is  all  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ"  This  opinion,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her 
answer,  declared  that  she  had  never  held,  whereupon  some  of 
those  present  insisted  that  she  had  manifestly  expressed  it  ; 
and  on  this  question  of  fact  her  whole  case  was  made  to 
turn.  All  question  of  the  truth  or  error  of  her  teaching 
was  dropped.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  "  inherent 
righteousness  in  the  Saints  "was  no  longer  a  subject  of  consid- 
eration in  that  church-meeting.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  declaring 
that  she  had  never  said  there  was  none,  and  others  having  de- 
clared that  she  had  said  so,  the  church  with  one  accord  rose 
up  and  excommunicated  her  for  "  impertinently  persisting  in 
a  manifest  lie,  then  expressed  by  her  in   open   congregation." 

That  was  done  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1638.  And  so  the  poor  lady  was  not  only  ordered 
out  of  the  Colony  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Court,  which  was,  however,  composed  of  members  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  she  was  cast  out  of  the  church  by  unani- 
mous vote,  although  all  of  its  members,  but  four  or  five,  had 
been  her  adherents  less  than  a  year  before ;  cast  out.  not  for 
maintaining  an  erroneous  doctrine,  but  for  declaring  that  she 
had  not  maintained  it. 

This  action  of  the  Church  seems  to  me  far  less  defensible 
than  that  of  the  civil  authorities.  Nor  have  I  found  any  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  it,  or  any  satisfactory  way  of  accounting 
for  so  great  and  speedy  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Boston 
Church  towards  her.  The  case  remains  to  me  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  instability  of  men— 

"  One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never  " 

— and  a  striking  proof  of  the  heated  state  of  men's  minds  in 
Massachusetts  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  such  a 
change  could  affect  a  whole  community  in  so  brief  a  time. 
This  banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  but  an  incident  in  a 
controversy  which  continued  many  years.  I  think  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  proceedings  in  her  case  furnished  material  for 
many  a  stinging  assault  upon  the  successful  party,  because 
writers  upon  that  side  kept  up  a  shower  of  epithets  upon  her 
and  her  memory,  of  which  "  Jezebel"  was  perhaps  the  most 
commonly  employed.  The  majority  could  always  defend 
what  had  been  done,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
public  peace  ;  but  every  time  that  that  defence  was  put  for- 
ward, thoughtful  men  must  have  asked  themselves  what  it  was 
that  brought  the  community  into  such  a  heated  state  that  the 
care  of  the  public  peace  should  have  made  such  measures 
requisite.  And  the  more  they  thought  of  it  the  more  plainly 
must  they  have  come  to  see  that  the  source  of  their  trouble 
was  in  the  mingling  of  Church  and  State. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  was  one 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  learned 
the  great  lesson  which  the  Puritans  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  had  not  learned — that,  in  a  free  country  like  ours, 
not  only  must  the  State  keep  its  hand  off  from  the  Church, 
but  that  the  Church  also  can  better  accomplish  her  own  work 
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when    she    makes    no   claim  whatever  to   the   control  of  the 
State. 

I  have  spoken  of  two  out  of  the  three  contests  which  filled 
the  minds  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  Puritans  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — the  political  and  the  religious 
controversy.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
third — the  Pequot  war.  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  narrative,  which  I  suspect  most  of  you  have 
never  read,  written  by  Captain  John  Mason,  who  led  that 
little  band  of  ninety  men  on  that  fearless  expedition  and 
struck  the  terrible  blow  which  gave  the  growing  colonies  free- 
dom from  fear  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  for  thirty 
years.  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  particulars  of  that  history 
might  prove  to  have  become  new  again  from  very  lapse  of 
time.  About  two  months  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
published  an  item  announcing  the  death  at  North  Stonington, 
Conn.,  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Cottrell,  at  the  age  of  115.  The  item 
stated  that  she  was  a  great-grandchild  of  King  Philip,  and 
also  the  oldest  descendant  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  and  it  was 
added  that  her  father  was  killed  in  this  very  Pequot  war  by 
Captain  John  Mason  and  his  troops — a  curious  conglomeration 
of  errors.  Mrs.  Cottrell  may  have  been  the  oldest  descendant 
of  the  Pequots;  but,  if  she  were,  it  would  require  some  ex- 
planation to  show  how  she  could  also  be  a  descendant  of  King 
Philip,  for  Philip  was  not  a  Pequot ,  and,  if  her  father  was 
killed  in  the  Pequot  war,  which  took  place  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  it  follows  that  even  if  she  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  115,  she  must  have  been  born  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  after  her  father's  death  ! 

So  far  as  I  saw,  that  item  went  all  over  the  country  with- 
out correction,  so  faint  has  become  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  early  time  and  of  this  notable  incident  in  it,  of 
which  all  New  England  must  have  been  talking  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

How  little  even  we,  the  descendants  of  those  New  England 
men,  know  of  the  details  of  their  history.  Most  of  us,  I  fancy, 
are  satisfied  with  reading  and  having  our  children  read  some 
general  history  in  which  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  all  those 
early  years.     It  ought  not  so  to  be,  and  I  think  all  our  New 


England  Societies  ought  to  be,  as  our  Society  in  Brooklyn 
has  been,  a  means  not  only  of  the  glorification  of  our  ancestors 
over  an  annual  dinner  table,  but  of  giving  us  information  on 
particular  points  of  their  history — sketches  in  detail  of  smaller 
parts  of  the  general  view,  by  which  we  may  be  made  better 
acquainted  with  the  men  and  the  times. 

1  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  to  do  a  little  in  that  good  work.  If  I  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
especially  if  I  have  led  any  among  you  to  take  up  the  study  of 
those  times  for  yourselves,  and  to  delve  in  the  mines  of  his- 
torical lore  for  the  interesting  knowledge  which  may  be  found 
there,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a  truer  and  juster  esti- 
mate of  our  Puritan  ancestors — truer  and  juster,  because 
founded  on  fuller  knowledge — I  shall  be  amply  repaid. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  page  of  their  history  that  I  have 
turned  for  you.  If  I  had  set  out  only  to  glorify  them  I  should 
not  have  chosen  it.  But  we  may  be  instructed  not  only  by  the 
excellencies  of  good  men,  but  by  their  faults  and  errors ;  and 
I  believe  that  with  all  their  faults,  the  Puritans  were  well  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  who  says  that,  "The 
first  beginners  of  this  plantation  were  an  excellent  set  of  real, 
living  Christians."  And  I  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  their  history  and  lives  must  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  what  is  best  in  social  life  and  government 
among  their  descendants.  Such  a  knowledge  will  enable  us  to 
judge  them  justly,  so  that  we  shall  not,  in  looking  at  their 
virtues,  refuse  to  see  and  profit  by  their  faults  and  errors  ;  or, 
in  looking  at  their  faults,  fail  to  appreciate  their  sterling  vir- 
tues. 

In  this  loose-robed  and  light-minded  age,  when  I  find  men 
who  can  only  speak  of  the  Puritans  with  a  sneer  as  "strait- 
laced  and  long-faced."  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  was  himself  no  Puritan,  but  who,  living  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  saw  what  was  the  result  in  England  of  bringing 
into  power  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans,  and  who  wrote  in 
his  diary:  "This  business  of  abusing  Puritans  begins  to  grow 
stale  and  of  no  use,  they  being  the  people  that  at  last  will  be 
found  the  wisest." 
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CERTIFICATE   OF   INCORPORATION. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  Kings,       v  ss.  : 
City  of  Brooklyn,     ) 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  wit  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Charles  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  we  desire  to  form  a  Society  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain 
lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1S75,  and  of  the  act  extending  and  amending 
said  act. 

That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Society  is  to  be  The  New  England 
Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  Society 
is  formed  are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  History,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  establish  a  Library,  and  also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote 
charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

That  the  term  of  existence  of  the  said  Society  is  to  be  fifty  years. 

That  the  number  of  Directors  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  Society 
shall  be  twelve  ;  and  the  names  of  such  Directors  for  the  first  year  are  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wit  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  WTm.  B.  Kendall,  Charles  Storrs,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Geo.  H,  Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Tenny. 

That  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  operations  of  such  Society  are  to 
be  carried  on,  is  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  County  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Witness:      ,  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.  C.  E.  PRATT. 

RIPLEY  ROPES. 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 
HIRAM  W.  HUNT. 
CHAS.  STORRS. 
WM.   B.  KENDALL. 

State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 
City  of  Brooklyn, 

On  this  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1SS0,  before  me  personally  appeared 
Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes,  Chas.  Storrs,  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individ- 
uals described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
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before  me  signed  the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  that  they  signed  the 
same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN   HEYDINGER,  Jr., 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 

I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

J.  W.  GILBERT, 

/.   S.   C. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kiugs  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  Feb.  27,  1SS0,  for  the  Incorporators,  by 

JOHN  WINSLOW. 


CERTIFICATE. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings,        }■  ss. 
City  of  Brooklyn, 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  : 

First. — That  "The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  is  a 
corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1875,  and 
the  act  or  acts  amending  or  extending  said  act. 

Second. — That  the  number  of  Directors  of  said  Corporation  is  twelve  ;  and 
the  names  of  its  present  Board  of  Directors,  are  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John 
Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Asa  W.  Tenny,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Henry  \V.  Slocum,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Fisher,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

Third. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  made  and  signed  pursuant  to 
the  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  number  of  Directors  of  said 
Corporation  is  hereby  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Fourth, — That  said  Corporation  shall  hereafter  have  twenty  Directors,  and 
the  names  of  its  additional  Directors  are  :  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Nelson  G.  Car- 
man, Jr.,  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  William  H.  Williams,  J.  S.  Case.  George  B. 
Abbott,  Charles  N.  Manchester,  and  J.  Lester  Keep,  who  shall  respectively 
hold  office  therein  until  a  new  election  thereof  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  of  said  Corporation. 
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Fifth.— That  the  undersigned  are  the  existing  Directors  of  said  Corpora- 
tion who  make  and  sign  this  certificate  : 

JOHN  WINSLOW.  C.   E.  PRATT, 

HIRAM  W.   HUNT,  A.  W.  TENNY, 

BENJ.  F.  TRACY,  BENJ.   D.  SILLIMAN, 

H.  W.  SLOCUM,  ALBERT  E.  LAMB, 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1885,  before  me  personally  appeared  : 
John  Winslow,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  Geo.  H. 
Fisher,  and  on  September  30,  1SS5,  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  W.  Tenny,  Benj.  D.  Silli- 
man,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  who  signed  the 
foregoing  certificate  ;  and  they  severally  before  me  signed  said  certificate,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  made  and  signed  it  for  the  purpose  stated  therein. 

JOHN  CURRIE, 

(NoTaTian  Notary  Public, 

\     „  f  Kings  Countv, 

(     Seal.     «j 

— r N.     Y. 

I  hereby  approve  this  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

EDGAR  M.  CULLEN, 
September  30,  18S5.  S.  C.  J. 


State  of  New  York, 
Couxty  of  Kings, 


ss. 


I,  Rodney  Thursby,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  said  County  (said  Court 
being  a  Court  of  Record),  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed 
with  the  original  certificate  increasing  the  number  of  Directors  of  "  The  New 
England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  filed  and  recorded  in  my  office, 
September  30,  1SS5,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original. 

{^  In  testimony  whereof  I   have  hereunto   set  my  and 

seal.     >■  and   affixed   the  seal     of  said    County   Court,    this    30th 

'  day  of  September,    1SS5. 

RODNEY   THURSBY, 

Clerk. 

Note. — Duplicate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted  May  6,  1881. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECT   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 

ARTICLE   II. 

MEMBERSHIP,  ADMISSION   FEE  AND   DUES. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  more,  is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any 
meeting  thereof,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  provided,  that 
no  person  so  elected  shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  member- 
ship before  paying  the  admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year. 

4.  Dues  not  paid  on  or  befere  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 
shall  be  deemed  in  arrears. 

5.  No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
eligible  to  any  office  therein. 

6.  If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding 
one  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  drop  the  name  of  such  member  from  the 
rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

7.  Any  member  of  the  Soeiety  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Mem- 
ber on  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  at  one  time,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  there- 
after such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

8.  If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
ail  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY    AND   ELECTION    OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish 
(in  two  daily  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn),  a  notice  of  such  meeting, 
three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  twenty  Directors  of  the 
Society  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  five  Directors  each,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Society  shall  at  every  Annual  Meeting  elect  by  ballot  five 
Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

OFFICERS    AND    THEIR    ELECTION. 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Historiographer,  and  Librarian. 

2.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE   V. 

DUTIES   OF    DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elec£ 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council,  of 
the  Society  ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

DUTIES   OF   PRESIDENT   AND   VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

J .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Second  Vice-President  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to 
preside  thereat.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  one  of  the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

2.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES  OP  TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts,  to  collect  all  sums 
of  money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided, 
all  meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors  and  Council  of  the  Society;  to  make 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings;  to  notify  all 
persons  of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council,  or  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report; 
to  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
Officers,  Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By- 
Laws,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Standing  Committees. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  to  place  the  date  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  November,  in  each  year  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting, 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge 
of  all  books,  pamphlets  and  relics  which  may  become  the  property  of  the 
Society;  to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets  and  relics,  and  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers 
on  matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each:  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  a  Committee  on  Charity;  a  Committee  on  Invitations;  a 
Committee  on  Annual  Dinner;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such 
Committees  may  consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected; 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  bills  and 
accounts  of  the  Society  in  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds  and  finances  of  the 
Society  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charitv  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVITATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  to  invite  and  receive 
all  guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Dinner;  to  select  the  speakers,  and 
prepare  and  assign  the  toasts. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  to  make  all 
arrangements,  and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  br  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eighth, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL   DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS    OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

n  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall 
request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance 
therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in 
two  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to 
each  member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   XXI. 

MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  send  (by  mail, 
post-paid)  to  each  Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior 
thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

ist.      Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

Election  of  Members. 
3d.       Report  of  Standing  Committees. 
4th.     Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.     Report  of  President. 
6th.     Other  business. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   DIRECTORS*  MEETING. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Other  business. 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society  ;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  succes- 
sive years  after  the  decease  of  such  member.  The  same  annuity  shall  not  be 
paid  to  any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to 
such  of  the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

ARTICLE   XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE   XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  and  amended,  by  vote  of 
two-thirds,  of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


ANNUAL   RECEPTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  England  Society,  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1S86,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

There  shall  be  an  annual  reception  on  a  day  named  by  the  committee,  not 
earlier  than  February  nor  later  than  May,  in  each  year.  A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  charge  of  such 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  shall  be  served,  and  such  number  of  guests 
may  be  invited  by  each  member  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 
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HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

*Gen,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Hon.  Rutherford  B.   Hayes. 
Hon.  William  M,  Evans. 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman, 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,   D.  D."; 
^Chester  A.   Arthur. 


Elected.  A 

1880        Atkins,  Edwin 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Elected. 
18S0. 


Fish,  Latham,  A. 


1880.         Beach,  M.  S. 

Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 


1880.         Gager,  Oliver  A. 


I8S0. 

Carman,  Nelson  G 

Cary,  Isaac  H. 

Coffin,  Henry 

Claflin,  H.  A. 

Clafiin,  John 

Cowing,  James  R. 

Cutter,  Ralph  L. 

1881. 

Cross,  Alfred  F, 

1884. 

Cross,  Wm.  T. 

D 

1880. 

Dickinson,  J.  C. 

" 

Dike,  Camden  C. 

" 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

1881. 

Denny,  Charles  A. 

1880. 


E 


Eames,  E.  E. 


Jr. 


H 

1880. 

Hine,  Ethel  C. 

" 

Hurlbert,  H.  C. 

(1 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

J 

1880. 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D, 

1887. 

Jacobs,  John  E. 

K 

I8S0. 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.D. 

1882. 

Knapp,  Joseph  F. 

i< 

Knowlton,  E.  F. 

L 

IS80. 

Lewis.  Edwin  A.,  M.D 

« I 

Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

« < 

Low,  A.  A. 

if 

Low,  Josiah  0, 

" 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

" 

Lyon,  William  H. 

1882. 

Laighton,  Geo.  J. 

1889. 

Low,  Seth. 

Deceased .  | 
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Elected.  M 

1880.         Mallory,  Charles  H. 

Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.D. 


Elected. 

1880. 


1880. 


N 

Noyes,  Henry  F. 
Noyes,  James  A. 
Noyes,  James  S. 


1888.         Olcott,  George  M. 


1S80.  Pratt,  Charles 

"  Putnam,  Nathaniel  D. 

"  Putnam,  William  A. 

1887.  Palmer,  Lowell  M. 


1S80.         Richardson,  Leonard 
Robinson.-M.  W. 

"  Rodman,  Thomas  H. 

"  Ropes,  Ripley 

1883.         Richards,  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 


1880. 


1887. 


1880. 


1880. 


1882. 
1884. 
1887. 


S 

Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 
Smith,  James  W. 
Spicer,  E.  Jr. 
Storrs,  Augustus 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 


Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Thayer,  George  A. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 
Taylor,  Wm,  A. 


Valentine,  B.  E. 

W 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
White,  Thomas 
Winslow,  John. 
Wheeler,  Charles  H. 
Wilcox,  George  N. 
Wheeler,  George  S. 


Elected. 


18S0. 


1SS1. 
11 

18S2. 

18S5. 
1886. 
1887* 


Annan,  Edward 
Arnold,  Daniel  S. 
Arnold,  E.  H. 
Aubrey.  A   C. 
Abbott,  George  B. 
Averill,  J.  Otis 
Allen,  Franklin 
Atwood,  Quincy  A. 
Adams,  John  P. 
Allaben,  James  R. 
Almy,  George  W. 
Angus,  John  P.  D. 


Elected . 


1880. 


1880.         Bailey,  James  S. 


Bangs,  Charles  W. 
Barnes,  A.  C. 
Barnes,  R.  S. 
Bartlett,  Willard 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Beale,  William  P. 
Beebe,  H.  F. 
Belcher,  Samuel  E. 
Belding.  M.  M. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Benedict.  R.  S. 
Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Brainerd,  George  C. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown.  William  A. 
Bryant,  William  C. 
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Elected. 

1880. 


1882. 


1886. 


1SS7. 


18S7. 


Buckingham.  John  A. 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Badger,  Walter  S. 
Bassett,  E.  P. 
Bigelow,  Charles  E. 
Barker,  Ezra  D. 
Boody,  David  A' 
Belding,  M.  M.,  Jr. 
Brady,  James 
Bradley,  George  C. 
Brainerd,  Cyprian  S,  Jr. 
Barnes,  W.  D.  L. 
Boynton,  George  A. 
Beadle,  H.  H. 
Brooks,  George  G. 
Beard,  Samuel  S. 


Elected. 

1880. 


1883 

1885 

1886 

1887 
1SS8 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dike,  W.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  Wm.  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 
DeWolf,  Bryon  D. 
Dewson,  James  B. 
Denison,  R.  N.,  M.  D. 
Dwight,  Elihu 
Duxbury,  C.  R. 
Dame,  Augustus  A. 
Dixon,  Courtland  P. 
Deshon,  Henry  S. 


E 


1SS0. 

Candee,  Edward  D. 

" 

Chase,  William  H. 

•. 

Chittenden,  S.  B. 

«« 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 

" 

Claflin,  Aaron 

1  < 

Claghorn,  Charles 

<< 

Clement,  N.  PI. 

<< 

Coit,  William 

" 

Colton,  F.  H.,  M.D. 

a 

Conant,  James  H. 

<< 

Corbin,  Austin 

«< 

Cowing,  Herbert  W. 

«< 

Cowing,  James  A. 

" 

Creamer,  William  G. 

1882. 

Carter,  Walter  S. 

1883. 

Carman,  Nelson,  G.,  Sr 

< « 

Childs.  William  H.  H. 

" 

Collins,  Henry  C. 

1885. 

Clarke,  Charles  M. 

'* 

Case,  James  S. 

1886. 

Chadwick,  Chas.  N. 

<< 

Cranford,  J.  P. 

1888. 

Candler,  Flamen  B. 

1880. 

Earle,  Henry 

" 

Edwards,  S.  J. 

" 

El  well,  J.  W. 

1881. 

Elliott, Joseph  Bailey, M.D 

" 

Emery,  Charles  G. 

18S2. 

Elliott.  Henry 

" 

Estes,  Benjamin 

18S6. 

Emery,  J.  R. 

" 

Emerson,  Henry 

1888. 

Ewer,  R,  G. 

1880.         Farley,  Frederick  A.,  Rev 
Fisher.  George  H. 
'     Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
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Elected. 

1885.  Fuller,  Levi  A* 
Ford,  Paul  L. 

1886.  Fletcher,  George  H. 


Elected. 

1887.         Hale,  George  H. 
188S.  Healey,  James  I. 

Hart,  James  H. 


1S8S. 


Ide,  Charles  W. 


1880. 


18S2. 


IOOj. 

IS86. 

ISS7. 


Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Gregory,  George  F. 
Guy.,  Samuel  S.,  M.D. 
Gates,  Nelson  J. 
Green,  H.  K. 


1 3  So. 


1882. 

1SS3. 
18S6. 


James,  Darwin  R. 
Jenkins,  F.  W. 
Johnson,  Jesse 
Judd,  Herbert  L. 
Jewett,  Charles,  M.D. 
Johnson,  A.  R. 
Jennings.  Abraham  G. 
Johnson,  S.  W. 
Josselyn,  N.  W. 
Jacobs,  Andrew 


1880. 


.S81. 


1S82. 

18S3. 
1S84. 
1S86. 


i860. 


Hall,  J.  R. 
Hart,  A.  B. 
Hart,  Henry  S. 
Harteau,  Henry 
Hatch,  W.  T. 
Hay  den,  A.  P. 
Healey,  Jacob  F. 
Henry,  John  F. 
Hine,  Francis  L. 
Hill,  John  L. 
Holmes,  E. 
Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 
Hegeman,  John  R. 
Howard,  Samuel  E. 
Hoyt,  Edward  E. 
Hobbs,  Edward  H. 
Hunt,  George  W. 
Hitchings,  Benj,  G. 
Hyde,  Joel  W.,  M.D. 
Heath,  Henry  R. 
Herrick,  Frederick  II . 
Hulett,  D.  A. 
Hart.  N.  R. 


IS80. 

Kendall,  Wm.  B, 

11 

Kennedy,  E.  R. 

1 1 

Kidder,  Stephen 

" 

Kimball,  R.  J. 

1881. 

Kellogg,  Edward  H 

" 

Kent,  Wm.  L. 

1885. 

Knapp,  B.  II. 

IS86. 

Kimball,  Ira  A. 

" 

Kalley,  J.  N. 

1880.         Lacey,  Richard 
"  Lamb,  Albert  E. 

Lamport,  H.  H. 
Langley,  Wm.  C. 
Langley,  Wm.  H. 
Latimer,  Frederick  B. 
Latimer,  Brainerd  G. 
Lawrence,  C.  F. 
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Elected. 


Elected. 


1880. 

Leavitt,  J.  M. 

" 

Leeds,  James  S. 

14 

Laighton,  R.  F. 

<  ( 

Litchfield,  Rufus 

II 

Low,  A.  Augustus 

" 

Low,  Wm.  G. 

" 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

I88I. 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

I883. 

Lewis,  Alva,  M.D. 

1886. 

Leland,  Reuben 

I889. 

Logan,  W.  S. 

M 


I8S0. 

Manchester,  L.  W. 

4« 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 

1 1 

Moore,  Thomas  S. 

1882. 

Man,  Albon 

<  ( 

Merrill,  George  P. 

•  1 

Merrill,  Wm.  G. 

<< 

McKeen,  James 

I883. 

Moody,  Leonard 

1884. 

Manchester,  C.  N. 

1885. 

Moore,  Harrison  B 

1886. 

Morse,  George  L. 

II 

Marean,  J.  T. 

1880, 

Parsons,  Charles  H. 

<< 

Parsons,  F.  E. 

i« 

Parsons,  L.  A. 

<  < 

Partridge,  John  N. 

11 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

•' 

Perry,  A.  J. 

<« 

Pierce,  F.  O. 

" 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

<  < 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

11 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

" 

Prentiss,  George  H. 

1881. 

Pease,  George  L. 

<  < 

Pratt,  Wm.  T. 

1882. 

Parker,  Frederick  S. 

'* 

Pratt,  James  H. 

1883. 

Pratt,  Henry 

1884. 

Price,  George  A. 

•' 

Pratt,  Charles  D. 

il 

Preston,  Wm.  I. 

1886. 

Paine,'  Arthur  R.,  M 

" 

Patterson,  Calvin 

11 

Perry,  W.  A. 

** 

Pladwell,  W.  S. 

1889. 

Pray,  Joseph  M. 

N 


1880. 

Northup,  D.  L. 

<< 

Norton,  John 

1882. 

Nichols,  Wm.  H. 

1886. 

Newton,  Albro  J. 

" 

Newell,  A.  W. 

1880.         Read,  E.  O. 
"  Richardson,  Enos 

Roberts,  R.  S. 

Root,  Wm.  J. 

Ropes,  R.  W. 
1884.         Richardson,  Ephraim  W. 


1880, 
1886. 


1880. 


Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 
Otis,  Charles  H. 


Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Mitchel  N. 


S 


1880.        Sanborn,  N.  B. 

Sharpe,  Clement 
"  Shaw,  Philander 

"  Sheldon,  Henry 

Sheldon,  Henry  K. 

Sheldon,  W.  R. 
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Elected. 

1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 
(< 

1884. 
<< 

1887. 


1880. 


1882. 
<« 

1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Snow,  Michael 
Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  Wm.  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell,  George  R. 
Swan,  Wm.  H. 
Sherman,  John  T. 
Stoddard,  John  H. 
St.  John,  Cortlandt 
Shaw,  George  H. 
Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 
Stearns,  James  S. 
Steele,  James  A. 
Stephens,  H.  H. 
Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
Swan,  S.  H. 
Skerry,  Amory  T. 
Scott,  Rufus  L. 
Snow,  Ambrose 
Sanger,  Abraham 
Stewart,  Horatio  S. 
Sherman,  Edwin 
Swift,  J.  H. 
Skerry,  Amory  T.,  Jr. 


Taylor,  James  R. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A.,  M.D. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughan 
Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tyler,  Wm.  A. 
Tebbets,  Noah 
Taylor,  Wm.  H. 
Thomas,  Ransom  H. 
Tucker,  H.  A.,  Jr.,  M.D. 


Elected. 

1888.        Turner,  J.  Spencer 

Tucker,  Chas.  B.,  M.D. 


1887.       Utter,  Samuel  S. 


1880.  Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 

1885.  Van  Wagoner,  Cornelius  S. 

*'  Van  Wyck,  Augustus 

1888.  Vose,  Clarence 

W 

1880.        Wade,  Wm.  D. 

Wallace,  James  P. 


■  I 

West.  Charles  E. 

" 

Wheeler,  H.  H. 

" 

Wheeler,  H.  W. 

II 

Wheeler,  Russell  L. 

" 

Wheelock,  A.  D. 

II 

White,  A.  M. 

II 

White,  Alfred  T. 

<  1 

Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 

(( 

Williams,  Wm.  H. 

II 

Wood.  C.  D. 

CI 

Woodford,  Stewart  L. 

II 

Ward,  Fred.  A. 

" 

Woodruff,  A. 

<  1 

Woodruff,  Albert  C. 

1881. 

Wallace,  W.  C. 

•• 

Webster,  E.  G. 

" 

White,  George  C,  Jr. 

1882. 

Warren,  Horace  M. 

II 

Wellington,  Walter  L. 

1 1 

White,  George  C. 

1 1 

Wilber,  Mark  D. 

II 

Wilcox,  George 

1885. 

Willard,  E.  A. 

1886. 

White,  W.  A. 

II 

Woodruff,  T.  L. 

1887. 

Wheelock,  Wm.  E. 

1888. 

Wilmarth,  John  R. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and 
other  business,  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  21st,  1889.  In 
the  sale  of  tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 


5  Gfibc  anU  Bequeath  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  "  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 


<j?0 
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OBJECTS   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  History  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,  -  -  -  -  $10.00 

Annual  Dues,         -  -  -  -  -  5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,       -  50.00 

Payable  at  election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member 

on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  at  one  time  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  thereafter 

such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or 
more,  is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  arc  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change 
their  address  should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

Cif  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn  become  members  of  the  Society.      Members  are  requested 
to  send  application  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 
Address, 

THOMAS  S.    MOORE,   Recording  Secretary, 

102  Broadway,   New  York. 


PAST   OFFICERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


$  residents : 

BENJAMIN   D.  SILLIMAN 1880 

JOHN  WINSLOW, 1887 

CALVIN  E.   PRATT, 1889 


^Treasurer: 
WILLIAM    B.  KENDALL,  .  .  .  .    •         .  1880 


3£ecor&infl  Secretaries : 

ALBERT    E.    LAMB, ^80 

STEPHEN    B.  NOYES,         ■ 1885 


€orresj) ononis  Secretary : 
REV.  A.   P.  PUTNAM, l8So 


jttjistoriograpfjers : 

ALDEN  J.  SPOONER ^80 

STEPHEN  B.  NOYES, ,    !884 


^Librarians : 
REV.  W.  H.  WHITTEMORE,         .....  1880 

CHARLES    E.  WEST l886 


/ 


OFFICERS. 
1890. 


President : 
WILLARD    BARTLETT. 


First  Vice-President :  Second  Vice-President: 

BENJAMIN    F.   TRACY.  WILLIAM    H.   LYON 


Treasurer  : 
CHARLES    N.  MANCHESTER. 


Recording  Secretary:  Corresponding  Secretary: 

THOMAS   S.   MOORE.  WILLIAM    H.  WILLIAMS. 


Historiographer  : 
PAUL   L.  FORD. 


Librarian  : 
DANIEL   L.  NORTHUP. 


DIRECTORS 


For  One  Year. 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy.  A.   C.  Barnes. 

Henry  W.  Slocum.  Frederic  A.  Ward. 

Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr. 


For  Two  Years. 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  Hiram  W.  Hunt. 

George  H.  Fisher.  William  H.  Williams. 

Ethan  Allen  Doty. 


For  Three  Years, 
William  H.  Lyon.  Albert  E.   Lamb. 

William  B.  Kendall.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

J.  S.  Case. 


Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
John  Winslow, 


For  Four  Years. 


Willard  Bartlett. 
Chas.  N.  Manchester. 


Robert  D.  Benedict. 


COUNCIL 


A.  A.  Low. 
A.  M.  White. 
S.  B.  Chittenden.  Jr., 
A.  F.  Cross. 
Henry  Coffin. 
Charles  Pratt. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman. 
Augustus  Storrs. 
Arthur  Mathewson. 


W.  H.  Nichols. 
Francis  L.  Hine. 
H.  W.   Maxwell. 
Seth  Low. 
Isaac  H.  Cary. 
H.   H.  Wheeler. 
W.  A.  White. 
Darwin  R.  James. 
J.  R.  Cowing. 


John  Claflin. 
M.  W.   Robinson., 
J.  S.  T.  Stranahan. 
l    s    burnham. 
Henry  Earl. 
jAsrER  W.  Gilbert. 
M.  N.  Packard. 
Edward  F.   Knowlton 
N.  H.  Clement. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance  : 
William  H.  Lyon.  Robert  D.  Benedict. 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Chanty : 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy.  Henry  W.  Slocum. 

J.  F.  Knapp. 


Invitations  : 
wlllard  bartlett.  benj.  d.  "sllliman. 

John  Winslow. 


Annual  Dinner: 
William  H.  Williams.  James  S.  Case. 

Ethan  Allen  Doty. 


Publications : 
Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.  A.  C.  Barnes. 

Frederic  A.  Ward. 


Annual  Receptions: 
President  and  Vice-Presidents. 


THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  at  the  Directors'  Room  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  December 
nth,  1889. 

Mr.  JOHN  Winslow  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  S.  L. 
Woodford  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting,  held  December 
5th,  1 888,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Williams  made  a  verbal  report  from  the  Dinner  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Manchester,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  report,  showing 
a  balance  on  hand  of  §16,721.73,  deposited  in  the  following 
institutions: 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank, $3,045.00 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution 3,047.50 

Dime  Savings  Bank 3,060.00 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,    3,060.00 

City  Savings  Bank 2,620.31 

Franklin  Trust  Co., 1,000.00 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co., ,  833.92 

$16,721.73 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
audit,  and  directed  then  to  be  filed. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  was  then  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  filed  and  printed  in  the  Annual  Report. 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE   PRESIDENT. 

In  submitting  this  report,  required  by  the  By-Laws, I  have 
the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Society  is  prosperous,  both  in  its 
membership  and  finances. 

The  declared  purposes  of  the  Society  are  to  encourage  the 
study  of  New  England  history,  to  establish  a  library,  to  pro- 
mote charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among 
its  members,  and  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  These  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  since  the 
organization  of  the  Society. 

That  the  success  of  the  last  Annual  Dinner,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  dinner  and  the  brilliancy  and  high  character  of 
the  speakers,  was  appreciated,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  applications  for  tickets  to  the  next  dinner. 

The  Society  has  sought  to  make  this  Annual  Festival  a 
notable  event  in  Brooklyn,  and  its  success  in  that  respect  is 
generally  recognized. 

The  indications  are  that  the  next  Annual  Dinner  will  be 
largely  attended.  The.  high  standard  that  the  Society  has 
thus  far  maintained  for  these  annual  occasions  will  be  firmly 
upheld. 

It  is  provided  by  Article  24  of  the  By-Laws  that  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount 
such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society.  There  have 
been  several  occasions  when  help  in  this  manner  has  been 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on.  Charities. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  there  is  in  the 
treasury  at  this  date  the  sum  of  816,721.73.  Most  of  this  sum 
is  deposited  in  the  five  leading  savings  banks  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  Historiographer's  Report  shows  that  four  members  of 
the  Society  have  died  in  the  past  year.     They  are  as  follows : 

Simeon  Baldwin  Chittenden,  son  of  Abel  and  Anna  Hart  (Baldwin) 
Chittenden,  was  born  at  Guilford,  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1S14.  His  family  was  founded  in  this  country  in  1639  by  William 
Chittenden,  a  native  of  Cranbrook,  County  of  Kent,  England,  who  was  one  cl 
the  first  settlers  of  Guilford.  Mr.  Abel  Chittenden  died  while  his  son  was  still 
young,  and  the  boy  began  his  business  life  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  a  clerk  in 
a  store  in  New  Haven,  whither  he  was  persuaded  to  go  by  his  pastor,  under 
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whom  he  was  at  the  time  preparing  to  enter  Yale  College.  From  that  time  his 
schooling  was  confined  to  such  as  he  could  give  himself  in  the  scant  leisure  of 
a  life  of  hard  work  ;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  this  difficult  schooling  served 
to  develop  mental  qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  that  both  as  a  speaker  and 
a  writer  in  his  maturer  years  he  was  the  master  of  a  clear,  cogent,  and  often 
brilliant  style  ;  that  his  range  of  expression,  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  the 
logical  order  of  its  development  and  the  luminousness  of  his  illustration,  were 
such  as  a  trained  scholar  might  envy.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  he  showed 
throughout  his  life  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and  that  the 
generosity  of  his  gifts,  when  he  had  gained  wealth,  to  promote  education,  was 
only  equalled  by  the  intelligence  and  foresight  with  which  they  were  directed. 

After  a  few  years  of  business  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  Chittenden  established 
himself  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  in  New  York  in  1842,  and  remained  in 
it  until  1874,  when  he  retired.  During  that  time  his  career  was  an  honorable 
and  a  prosperous  one.  He  passed  unscathed  through  the  commercial  and 
financial  crises  of  1846,  1857  and  1S73,  and  won  a  reputation  for  scrupulous 
observance  of  his  obligations,  as  well  as  for  courage,  sagacity  and  activity.  He 
became  connected  with  a  number  of  financial  institutions,  was  for  nearly  thirty- 
three  years  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  Vice- 
President  from  1S67  to  1869  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Continental  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  and  of  the  Continental  Bank  ;  a  Trustee  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  a  Director  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  and  in  several  railway 
companies,  and  President  of  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad 
Company. 

In  Brooklyn  Mr.  Chittenden  always  took  a  prominent  and  honorable  posi- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  of 
the  War  Fund  Committee,  and  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  as  an 
Administration  and  Union  paper  in  the  Rebellion.  These,  and  other  public 
services,  wer.e  recognized  by  his  own  city  by  an  election  to  Congress  in  1S74 
and  two  successive  re-elections  to  that  body.  In  Congress  he  at  once  took  a 
prominent  position  on  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  was  one  of  the  most  oui- 
spoken  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency. 

Mr.  Chittenden  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Mary  E.  Hart- 
well,  daughter  of  Sherman  Hartwell,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the 
former  of  whom  survives  him.  His  second  wife  was  Cornelia  Baldwin  Colton, 
widow  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  Philadelphia. 

He  died  April  14th,  1889,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


Oliver  Ayer  Gagek  died  at  his  residence,  120  Hicks  Street,  on  Sunday, 
October  20th.  Mr.  Gager  was  born  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  December  19th,  1S24, 
and  was  therefore  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  father 
was  Othniel  Gager,  who  was  for  thirty-seven  years  Town  Clerk  for  the  City  of 
Norwich,  and  who  died  last  June  in  that  city  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-live 
years.  His  mother  was  Freelove  Ayer  Gager,  who  died  in  early  life.  When 
twenty-three  years  old,  September  20th,  1847,  Mr.  Gager  was  married  to  Mary 
M.  Willard,  of  Fall  River,  who  survives  him. 
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Mr.  Gager's  business  career  was  a  varied  and  eventful  one.  He  began  his 
business  life  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  he  opened  a  retail  crockery  store,  and 
continued  in  it  until,  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  such  confin- 
ing business,  and  went  to  sea  soon  after.  His  health  becoming  re  established, 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  pottery  business,  and  has  been  connected  with 
different  branches  of  it  during  most  of  his  life.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  United  States  Pottery  Co.,  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  after 
leaving  there  followed  the  same  line  of  business,  first  in  Boston  and  then  in 
New  York,  becoming  in  1871  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chas.  Field,  Haviland  & 
Co.,  of  Limoges,  France,  and  New  York.  In  1S81  Mr.  Gager  bought  out  his 
partner,  and  continued  the  same  importing  business,  at  first  singly  and  after- 
ward under  the  firm  name  of  O.  A.  Gager  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  he  remained  the 
senior  partner  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

Mr.  Gager  was  a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  land,  having  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  nearly  ninety  times,  mainly  in  the  interests  of  his  business.  He  had 
also  travelled  extensively  through  Central  America  and  the  western  part  of  our 
own  country.  In  1S49  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  went  to  California  from 
the  east,  and  since  that  time  has  been  almost  constantly  connected  with,  or 
interested  in,  mining  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Gager  had  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  about  seventeen  years,  having 
continuously  occupied  the  same  house  in  wrhich  he  died.  During  all  of  that 
time  he  had  been  connected  with  Plymouth  Church,  having  been  during  the 
past  few  years  one  of  its  Trustees. 

One  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  his  charitable  disposition — charit- 
able not  only  in  his  liberality  in  dealing  with  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact in  business,  but  this  trait  even  more  prominently  appearing  in  his  charity 
of  thought  and  speech  ;  and  none  who  knew  him  ever  heard  him  say  an  unkind 
word  to  or  about  any  one.  Throughout  his  life  he  entertained  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  his  nature  was  of  that  practically 
religious  character  so  rarely  met  with  among  business  men,  and  no  one  who 
came  to  him  needing  counsel  or  advice  was  ever  sent  away  without  that  which 
he  sought.  Among  his  trade  associates  he  was  not  only  prominent,  but  pos- 
sessed their  confidence  and  affection  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late  residence  October  23d,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  officiating. 


Charles  John  Lowrey,  second  son  of  Waite  Lowrey  and  Hannah  Almira 
Lowrey,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Conn.,  October  21,  1S20.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Whitesboro,  N.Y.  Here  his  prepa- 
ration for  college  was  made  at  the  Whitesboro  Academy,  while  Rev.  Abner 
Henderson  was  its  principal.  After  his  graduation  he  was  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour,  of  Troy,  until  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in 
1844.  Then  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  1S45  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Cyrus  P.  Smith.  In  1S55  (or  thereabouts)  Mr.  Smith  withdrew  from  prac- 
tice, and  a  new  partnership  was  formed  with  the  title   of   C.  J  &  C.  Lowrey. 
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This  firm  continued  until  May,  1871.  For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Lowrey  had  no 
partner,  although  he  occupied  the  same  office,  and  was  in  close  business  rela- 
tions with  James  E.  Pearson. 

He  died  of  rheumatic  heart  trouble  in  Brooklyn,  December  8th,  iSSS,  aged 
sixty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  in  Troy.  He  was  never 
married.  Four  sisters  survive,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Gifford,  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa  ;  two  children  of  a  deceased  sister  also  survive.  An  elder  brother, 
Samuel  Waite  Lowrey  (Class  of  '37),  died  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  October  27,  1875. 

Charles  J.  Lowrey  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  held  a  high  rank  in  his 
profession,  although  he  seldom  appeared  in  Courts,  and  had  no  thirst  for  official 
prominence.  Notwithstanding  his  retiring  habits,  he  was  one  of  the  best  known 
lawyers  in  Brooklyn  ;  his  large  and  lucrative  practice  came  without  seeking. 
He  was  the  executor  of  large  estates  and  counsel  for  large  corporations.  He 
was  faithful  to  every  trust,  and  true  to  the  highest  claims  of  kinship  and 
friendship. 


Ebenezer  Roby,  who  died  Christmas  night,  1888,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1829. 

His  ancestors  on  both  sidas  had  been  New  Englanders  for  generations,  and 
he  was  the  eighth  in  his  line  of  the  same  name  born  there,  and  the  first  to  leave 
Massachusetts  and  settle  elsewhere,  which  he  did  in  1856,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  first  in  Dean  Street,  then  in  Gates  Avenue,  and  finally  at 
No.  97  Pierrepont  Street,  where  he  died. 

He  was  prepared  for  Harvard  University,  and  would  have  entered  the 
Academical  Department  but  for  the  death  of  his  father.  Then  in  1849  the  gold 
fever  drew  him  to  California,  and  it  was  there,  it  may  be  said,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  future  success  in  life.  His  sea  life  on  shipboard  around  the  Cape, 
the  touching  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Isthmus,  were  inci- 
dents in  his  life  to  which  he  often  referred.  On  his  return  he  entered  the 
employment  of  manufacturers  of  India  Rubber  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued in  the  same  business  in  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  for  thirty-eight 
years,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  To  this  business  he  gave  most  of  his  life, 
and  like  many,  found  it  his  recreation  as  well  as  his  work. 

He  was  strict  and  regular  in  his  habits,  and  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  was  always  blessed  with  a  robust  constitution  and  high  spirits.  His 
greeting  was  always  genial  and  hearty.  He  wras  what  is  called  a  clubable  man, 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Hamilton  Clubs.  His  summers 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  with  his  family  at  Southampton,  Long  Island. 

Five  or  six  Ebenezer  Roby's  lie  buried  in  the  old  family  burying  ground  at 
Wayland,  Mass.,  where  his  remains  now  are.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Roby,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1717. 

C  E.  PRATT, 

President. 
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Oa  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hunt,  Ward  and 
Cross,  a  Committee,  to  nominate  five  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
four  years. 

Such  Committee  reported  the  following  candidates:  Calvin 
E.  Pratt,  John  Winslow,  Willard  Bartlett,  Charles  N.  Manches- 
ter, Robert  D.  Benedict,  who  were  then  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

STEWART  L.  WOODFORD, 

' Secretary  pro  tern. 


PROCEEDINGS   AND   SPEECHES 


AT   THE 


TENTH    ANNUAL  DINNER, 

Saturday,  December  21, 


In  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth 
Anniversary  of  the  Lauding  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  December  21,  1889. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  and  at  six  o'clock 
the  dinner  was  served. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the 
tables. 

The  President,  HON.  WlLLARD  Bartlett,  presided. 

Upon  his  right  sat  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin D.  Silliman,  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Rear 
Admiral  D.  L.  Braine,  U.  S.  N.,  President  St.  Nicholas 
Society,  President  St.  Patrick's  Society. 

On  the  left  of  the  President  sat  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  BEHRENDS, 
D.  D.,  Hon.  John  Winslow,  Rev.  E.  C.  Towne,  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Davis,  Rev.  Wesley  R.  Davis,  President  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
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The  members  of  the  Society  were  seated  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Alonzo  Slote,  F.  A.  Van  Iderstine,  L.  G.  Hampton,  J.  E. 
Richardson,  Thos.  E.  Pearsall,  Daniel  L.  Northup,  Samuel  S.  Utter,  Edwin  C. 
Wallace,  W.  G.  Clapp,  Benj.  C.  Dean,  R.  B.  Hinman,  Sanford  H.  Steele,  J.  N. 
Kalley,  P.  H.  Kretschmar,  John  E.  Jacobs,  Henry  Elliot,  E.  A.  Dinzey,  Chas. 
M.  Englis,  F.  Quimby,  B.  H.  Knapp,  James  E.  Dean,  William  C.  Wallace, 
Quincy  A.  Atwood,  N.  Townsend  Thayer,  James  M.  Fuller,  David  Barnett, 
W.  S.  Sillcocks,  D.  R.  Morse,  W.  S.  Taylor,  O.  J.  Geer. 


Table  B.— C.  N.  Manchester,  W.  C.  Boone,  J.  W.  Hyde,  Auguste  J.  Cor- 
dier,  A.  de  Riesthal,  Richard  Lacey,  Arthur  R.  Jarrett.  Wm.  H.  Buffum,  Wm. 
L.  Vandervoort,  Walter  S.  Badger,  John  Tweedy,  Chas.  H.  Wheeler,  Geo. 
Wilcox,  H.  H.  Wheeler,  N.  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  H.  D.  Polhemus,  Jas.  W.  Ridgway, 
Alden  S.  Swan,  Wm.  C.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Wm.  G.  Merrill,  John  L.  How,  F.  H. 
Lovell,  Geo.  H.  Southard,  C.  B.  Davenport,  Franklin  Allen,  Geo.  A.  Evans, 
S.  H.  Bacon,  H.  B.  Moore. 


Table  C— W.  B.  Kendall,  E.  M.  Cullen,  J.  F.  Talmadge,  J.  N.  Partridge, 
G.  W.  Wingate,  F.  A.  Ward,  William  Berri,  W.  N.  Dykman,  E.  T.  Hunt, 
Adolph  Simis,  W.  J.  Gaynor,  J.  E.  Hayes,  W.  B.  Davenport,  G.  P.  Merrill, 
A.  E.  Lamb,  C.  S.  Higgins,  A.  E.  Mudge,  D.  P.  Morse,  Wm.  J.  Matheson, 
M.  L.  Towns,  J.  T.  Marean,  Edward  Fackner,  Leonard  Moody,  Jesse  Johnson, 
E.  J.  Knowlton,  E.  F.  Knowlton,  N.  H.  Clement,  S.  W.  Boocock. 


Table  D. — James  S.  Case,  Charles  A.  Moore,  Richard  S.  Roberts,  Henry 
R.  Heath,  Frank  Squier,  Herbert  L.  Denny,  Alfred  T.  Martin,  John  P.  Adams, 
Nelson  J.  Gates,  Wm.  Adams.  C.  H.  Parsons,  James  S.  Bailey,  James  Brady, 
Chas.  H.  Requa,  H.  A.  Tucker,  H.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Wheelock,  R.  W. 
Ropes,  A.  G.  Jennings,  A.  S.  Higgins,  Wm.  H.  Hill,  Robert  Proddow,  Chas. 
M.  Stafford,  Leon  S.  Tucker,  T.  L.  Woodruff,  Alexander  S.  Bacon,  Henry  S. 
Manning. 


Table  E.— John  B.  Woodward,  Charles  Pratt,  W.  S.  Perry,  W.  C.  Pratt, 
F.  B.  Pratt,  Wm.  T.  Cross,  D.  M.  Somers,  James  M.  Leavitt,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
C.  E.  Staples,  J.  P.  Wallace,  S.  E.  Howard,  Isaac  H.  Cary,  Sidney  V.  Lowell, 
Edward  Atkins,  Wm.  G.  Creamer,  J.  G.  Johnson,  George  C.  White,  Jr.,  H.  C. 
Hurlbert,  C.  A.  Denny,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  G.  S.  Hutchinson,  Alfred  T.  Cross, 
Wm.  R.  Bryan,  Wm.  D.  Wade,  H.  L.  Babbitt,  C.  M.  Pratt,  F.  E.  Taylor, 
Edwin  Packard. 


Table  F.— Ethan  Allen.  Doty,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  C.  S. 
Brainerd,  Jr.,  John  A.  Taylor,  C.  D.  Wood,  Geo.  N.  Gardiner,  W.  B.  Maben, 
A.  Melvine   Snedeker,  William    H.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Howard  O.  Wood,   Marvin    T. 
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Lyon,  Geo.  G.  Bradford,  James  Hull,  R.  Lamb,  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Charles  E. 
Ladd,  Wm.  G.  Richardson,  James  H.  Pittinger,  H.  L.  Coe,  George  M.  Nichols, 
Rufus  L.  Scott,  Joseph  B.  Brown,  John  R.  Wilmarth,  Valentine  Snedeker, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Elliott,  William  H.  Lyon. 

Table  G. — Wm.  H.  Williams,  Darwin  R.  James,  George  J.  Laighton, 
Thomas  S.  Moore,  C.  S.  Van  Wagoner,  George  L.  Pease,  M.  W.  Robinson, 
R.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.  C.  Ogden,  John  S.  James,  C.  H.  De  Silver,  W.  T.  Lawrence, 
W.  T.  James,  C.  M.  Stevens,  George  F.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn 
Times,  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  World,  New  York  Tribune,  A.  H.  Topping,  W.  G.  Clapp,  H.  H.  Beadle, 
Benjamin  Estes,  Walter  S.  Logan,  Horace  E.  Deming. 

Table  H. — Robert  D.  Benedict,  George  C.  Blanke,  George  H.  Cook, 
H.  D.  Brookman,  Thomas  Nelson,  L.  W.  Manchester,  William  W.  Buttle, 
Chas.  W.  House. 
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BILL   OF   FARE. 

Oysters. 

Soups. 
Broth  Reyniere.  Green  Turtle,  Morton  fashion. 

Side  Dishes. 
Olives.  Radishes.  Celery. 

Timbales  Dumas. 

Fish. 
Salmon,  Montebello  Style.  Fried  Smelts. 

Potatoes  Hollandaise. 

Joint. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  Perigueux. 
Baked  Cauliflower. 

Entrees. 

Estomac  of  Turkey,  Montpensier. 

French  Peas. 

Sweetbread  fine  herbes. 

Stringbeans. 
Terrapin,  Newberg  fashion. 

Punch  Sumner. 

Game. 
Canvas-back  Duck.  Quails. 

Cold. 

Terrines  of  Goose  Liver  Piite,  Strasbourg  fashion. 
Lettuce  Salad. 

Sweets. 

Plum  Pudding  with  Rum. 

Raine  Claud  Jelly.  Russian  Charlotte. 

Pyramids. 

Fancy  Ice  Cream. 

Fruits.  Mixed  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Saturday,  21st  December,  1889.  Delmonico's. 
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When  the  company  had  assembled  at  the  tables,  Rev. 
Wesley  R.  Davis,  D.  D.,  said  grace. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLARD  BARTLETT,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  ; 

The  objects  of  this  Society,  as  stated  in  its  first  by-law,  are 
to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  New  England  history,  to  establish  a  library, 
and  to  promote  charity,  good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse 
among  its  members.  We  have  met  here  this  evening  in  ful- 
fillment of  two  of  these  purposes — the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  and  the  commemoration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The  material  portion  of 
the  banquet  is  past.  We  now  come  to  the  "  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul ;"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  your  presidents,  the  duty  devolves  upon 
me  to  say  a  few  words  of  introduction  to  this  part  of  your  en- 
tertainment. 

There  is  one  question  which  the  occasion  naturally  sug- 
gests:  What  is  it  that  makes  it  worth  while  for  us  to  meet, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk  together  on  this  anniversary — not 
merely  as  friends,  not  merely  as  acquaintances,  not  merely  as 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  but  distinctively  as  sons  of  New  England? 
The  answer  is  or  ought  to  be  obvious.  It  is  because  we  find  in 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  New  England  Pilgrims 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  some  teaching,  some  suggestion, 
something  of  inspiration — it  may  be  something  of  warning — 
which  tends,  here  now  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  to  make  our  own  lives — the  lives 
which  we  are  living  here  in  Brooklyn  to-day — nobler,  and  wiser 
and  better.  (Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  state,  much  less  to  illustrate,  the  lessons  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  example  set  us  by  our  forefathers  in  New 
England.  I  leave  that  task  to  the  distinguished  speakers  who 
are  to  follow  me.  But  I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  matters  of  interest  which  have  been  suggested  to 
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me  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  this  anniversary.  We 
are  to  celebrate,  two  years  hence,  the  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus.  That  great  explorer  himself 
was  a  God-fearing  man,  actuated  by  the  highest,  the  purest  and 
the  noblest  motives;  but  it  was  not  so  with  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers or  successors.  The  Spanish  gold-seekers  came  across 
the  sea  to  America  not  like  the  Pilgrims,  in  search  of  a  spot 
where  they  might  live  rightly,  but  in  quest  of  riches,  of  con- 
quest and  of  power.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  early  colonies 
founded  by  Columbus  himself  on  the  shores  and  amid  the  rich 
gold  fields  of  Hispaniola  have  utterly  disappeared,  and  the 
very  memory  of  their  names  is  almost  extinct,  while  Ply- 
mouth Rock  is  known  to  almost  every  schoolboy  in  forty 
States,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  will  never  be  forgotten 
among  the  English-speaking  people  on  this  continent.  Love 
of  righteous  living  makes  a  deeper  impress  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory than  love  of  gold. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  time  the  desire  to  live 
rightly  led  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  place 
great  reliance  upon  law  as  a  moral  agent.  It  is  my  fortune  to 
be  descended  from  ancestors  some  of  whom  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  from  Rhode  Island,  and  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  entertained  a  very 
different  idea  of  the  place  law  ought  to  assume  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  human  affairs  from  the  idea  entertained  by  those 
who  went  with  Roger  Williams  to  the  Providence  plantations. 
The  latter  felt  that  there  was  too  little  liberty  and  too  much 
law  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  for  me,  owing  this  divided 
allegiance,  to  criticise  or  commend  either;  but  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  one  fact  which  may  indicate  that  we  are  imitating 
our  Pilgrim  fathers,  or,  at  all  events,  moving  along  the  same 
road — in  the  direction  of  over-legislation.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  their  law-making  than  in  the  statutes  of 
this  State,  which  make  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  jump  on  a  rail- 
way car  while  in  motion,  or  for  his  little  child  to  throw  a  crumb 
of  bread  to  an  English  sparrow.  Since  the  first  dinner  of  this 
Society  no  fewer  than  5,321  new  laws  have  been  passed  in  this 
State,  every  one  of  which  you  gentlemen  are  assumed  to  know; 
for  every  one  is  assumed  to  know  the  law — except  the  judges. 
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It  is  deemed  so  probable — by  the  people  in  their  wisdom — that 
the  judges  will  not  know  the  law,  that  they  have  established 
Courts  of  Appeal  to  set  them  right.  (Laughter  and  applause!) 
Finally,  gentlemen,  no  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  ill- 
ness which  has  deprived  you  and  me  of  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
at  this  banquet  under  the  presidency  of  my  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  associate,  Judge  Pratt.  I  recognize  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  I  have  been  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  perform  in  his  place.  For  any  shortcomings  which 
you  may  observe  I  crave  your  kindly  indulgence,  and  I  ask 
the  favor  which  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  musician  in  the 
saloon  out  West:  "Don't  shoot  the  man  at  the  piano  ;  he  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  !" 

The  Chair: — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  drink  the  first  toast 
on  the  programme. 

"  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

(Drunk  standing,  after  which  three  cheers  were  given  for 
the  President.) 

Second  toast — 

"THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE." 

The  Chair : — Gentlemen,  Lord  Palmerston  once  said  that 
there  was  only  one  man  in  Europe  who  understood  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question — and  he  didn't  understand  it ! 
Now,  I  wrill  not  say  that  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  United 
States  who  understands  the  history  of  Plymouth ;  but  I  will 
say,  on  the  authority  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Hon. 
John  Winslow,  that  if  there  is  one  man  in  the  United  States 
who  understands  the  Pilgrims  and  understands  Plymouth,  it 
is  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Davis,  who  will  now  address  you. 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.  WILLIAM   T.   DAVIS. 

Mr,  President: 

Seven  years  ago  I  sat  at  this  board  and  responded  to  the 
call  of  your  venerable  predecessor,  whose  seat  on  your  right  I 
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am  sorry  to  see  vacant  to-night,  and  since  that  time  nothing 
has  been  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  a  second  invitation  to 
become  your  guest.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  belief  of 
your  committee  that  a  live  Plymouthian,  born  within  150  feet 
of  Plymouth  Rock,  freshly  caught,  is  a  natural  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  diluted  Pilgrim,  worthy  to  be  exhibited  at  your 
feast.  Though  my  home  is  remote  from  your  metropolitan 
civilization,  I  assure  you  that  in  common  with  my  people  I 
endeavor  to  keep  touch  with  your  larger  world  ;  and,  presump- 
tuous as  it  may  seem,  to  form  sometimes  pretty  positive 
opinions  on  its  passing  events.  We  are  aware,  for  instance, 
that  one  of  your  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  a  vice-president 
of  this  Society,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night,  is  making 
able  and  patriotic  efforts  to  breathe  into  our  Navy  the  breath 
of  a  worthy  life.  {Cheers.)  We  are  aware  that  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  College,  listening  to  your  prayer,  in  the  words  of 
Milton  :  "  What  in  us  is  dark,  illumine  ;  what  is  Low,  raise 
and  support," — {laughter) — have  elevated  another  of  your  dis- 
tinguished members  to  their  presidential  chair,  and  we  think 
that  between  the  president  and  the  college  the  honors  are 
easy.  We  have  followed  one  of  your  distinguished  clergy  in 
his  travels  abroad,  and,  judging  from  the  rapidity  of  his  jour- 
ney, we  are  willing  to  lay  our  wager  on  him  as  the  winner  in 
the  seventy-five  days'  race  round  the  globe.  We  have  watched 
the  growth  of  your  city,  sometimes  called  by  your  neighbors 
across  the  Bridge,  the  Chamber  of  New  York ;  and  we  have 
wondered  how  long  it  will  be — with  your  ample  opportunities 
for  expansion,  with  your  noble  water-front  extending  almost 
to  the  sea,  and  with  your  prospective  railway  communications 
with  the  main — before  the  Chamber  will  be  larger  than  the 
shop.  We  have  heard  it  rumored,  too — perhaps  erroneously — 
that  the  monument  to  General  Grant  is  not  yet  finished. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  we  sometimes  form  positive  opinions. 
Among  these  is  the  opinion  that  the  celebration  in  1S92  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  should  be  held  within 
the  limits  of  your  sister  city.  We  fail  to  see  how  an  exposi- 
tion intended  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  factors  of 
civilization  can  be  complete  without  a  display  of  those  grand 
triumphs    of    naval    architecture    which    have    been    reached 
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through  a  process  of  evolution  from  the  rude  vessels  of 
Columbus,  by  means  of  which  that  discovery  was  made.  There 
could  be  no  more  splendid  or  appropriate  pageant  to  mark  the 
opening  day  of  the  celebration  than  a  procession  composed  of 
the  latest  examples  of  our  shipwrights'  skill,  escorting  the 
Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta  and  the  Nina  up  your  harbor  and 
river  to  the  shore-grounds  of  the  Fair.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  a  pageant  would  be  impossible  in  Chicago,  and  less 
practicable  and  imposing  elsewhere  than  in  New  York. 

But,  sir,  I  am  reminded  of  the  sentiment  which  you  have 
proposed.  As  I  left  my  home,  the  earliest  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  were  kissing  the  brow  of  the  Statue  of  Faith  on  the  na- 
tional monument  to  the  Pilgrims.  Thus  on  every  fair  morning 
of  the  year  the  monument  which  we  have  recently  dedicated 
is  consecrated  anew  by  Heaven's  baptismal  touch.  The  mes- 
sage I  bear  from  the  Pilgrim  land  is  the  lesson  which  that 
statue  teaches  of  faith  in  God  and  of  faith  in  ourselves,  with- 
out which  no  great  or  memorable  work  can  be  achieved.  Full 
of  that  faith,  the  little  Pilgrim  band  gathered  about  the  manor 
house  at  Scrooby,  parted  with  houses  and  land  and  worldly 
goods,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  exile,  obedient  to 
the  words  of  the  Master,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  follow 
Me."  Sustained  by  that  faith,  they  dwelt  twelve  years  in 
Holland,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  trusting  that,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  after  a  season  of  privation  and  toil  they 
would  be  made  "  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  be  led 
beside  the  still  waters,"  and  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  the 
problem  of  their  destiny  would  be  solved.  Guided  by  that 
faith,  they  embarked  at  Delfthaven  on  their  perilous  wintry 
voyage  ;  and,  by  that  faith  inspired  and  glorified,  they  stood 
on  the  shores  of  Plymouth  when  one  half  their  number  were 
sleeping  in  their  graves,  and  sent  the  Mayflower,  their  only 
refuge,  back  across  the  seas,  and  sought  with  a  serener  confi- 
dence the  guidance  and  protection  of  their  God.  That  is  the 
faith  which  is  symbolized  in  the  monument  at  Plymouth,  and 
for  that  monument's  dedication  what  more  fitting  day  could 
have  been  chosen  than  the  anniversary  of  the  embarkation — an 
event  in  which  that  faith  was  so  signally  displayed  ? 

But,  sir,  we  celebrate  the  landing  to-night.     Now,  sir,  there 
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was  nothing  very  significant  or  heroic  about  that  landing;  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  have  seen,  myself,  the 
time  when  I  have  been  out,  after  a  northeast  storm,  and 
thought  that  the  landing  was  the  happiest  event  of  my  life. 
Why,  sir,  if  you  and  I  had  been  there,  we  should  have  landed 
without  a  thought  that  our  act  would  ever  be  celebrated.  To 
be  sure  Governor  Bradford  says,  in  his  "  Relation,"  that  they 
depended  on  the  captain  of  the  Mayflower  for  their  beer,  and 
it  is  possible  that  that  might  have  kept  us  on  board.  But  the 
Pilgrims  were  surfeited  with  beer,  and  nothing  at  Plymouth 
attracted  them  so  much  as  the  "  three  or  four  rivulets  of  as 
sweet  water  as  ever  we  drunk,  flowing  into  the  sea."  But, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  contemporaneous  obituary  of 
Elder  Brewster,  who  died  in  1643,  says  "he  drank  nothing  but 
water  for  many  years  together — 3v7ea,  till  within  five  or  six 
years  of  his  death,"  if  we  may  rely  upon  a  Pilgrim  poet  who 
flourished  in  1630,  only  ten  years  after  the  landing,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  other  members  of  the  colony  had  at  that 
date  returned  to  their  beer.     This  poet  says: 

"  If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault ; 
For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  lips, 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut-tree  chips." 

This  they  called  "  Small  Beer,"  and  the  price  was  fixed  by  the 
General  Court  at  two  pence  per  quart.  The  poet  who  immor- 
talized it,  according  to  Shakespeare,  was  plainly  fit — 

•'  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

But,  looking  at  the  landing  from  a  more  serious  point  of 
view,  on  that  memorable  21st  of  December  the  foundations 
were  laid  not  only  of  New  England,  but  of  a  republic  the 
grandeur  of  which  the  finite  vision  of  its  founders  could  not 
foresee, — which  has  extended  from  colony  to  colony,  from 
province  to  province  and  from  State  to  State, — until  at  last, 
through  the  enterprise  of  men  of  faith,  in  our  own  day  and 
generation  we  are  permitted  almost  literally  to  see,  in  the 
words  of  an  early  Pilgrim  hymn — 
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"  A  new  empire's  splendent  wheels 
Roll  o'er  the  top  of  western  hills  " 

— finding  no  other  resting  place  than  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Sea.  With  such  a  fabric,  resting  on  such  a  foundation,  it  has 
been  thoughtlessly  said  that  the  Pilgrims  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  Yes,  thoughtlessly  said  :  for  not  as  the  architect 
did  they  build,  who  sees  in  his  cunning  design  the  noble  edi- 
fice, complete  from  corner-stone  to  dome ;  not  as  the  sculptor 
did  they  carve,  who  traces  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of 
the  perfect  statue  before  his  chisel  has  touched  the  virgin 
marble ;  nor  as  the  painter  did  they  create,  who  transfers  to 
the  canvas  the  finished  ideal  of  his  immortal  art.  Judged  by 
such  standards  as  these,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
were  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  their  work.  But  grander 
far  than  edifice  of  architect,  or  sculptor's  statue,  or  master- 
piece of  art  was  the  work  which  the  Pilgrims  were  called  upon 
to  perform.  They  established  a  principle  containing  within 
itself  the  elements  of  everlasting  growth  ;  they  planted  a  seed 
whose  germinating  force  they  knew,  and  therefore  no  man  can 
truthfully  say  they  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

You  do  well,  Mr.  President,  to  celebrate  this  day.  It  is  re- 
freshing at  times  to  release  ourselves  from  the  cares  of  the 
present  and  to  forget  our  plans  for  the  future ;  and,  recurring 
to  the  past,  to  examine  the  part  our  fathers  performed  in  the 
consummation  of  that  civilization  which,  with  an  unworthy 
boast,  we  are  too  apt  to  call  our  own.  While  we  are  rearing 
aloft  our  national  structure,  it  will  be  profitable  occasionally 
to  inspect  the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  rests.  A 
nation  and  people  who  ignore  the  past  and  forget  the  lessons 
it  teaches,  can  no  more  reach  the  highest  and  noblest  stage  of 
development  than  the  buds  of  spring  can  burst  into  bloom  and 
ripen  into  fruit  when  severed  from  the  branch  through  which 
they  derive  their  sustenance  and  life.  I  trust  that  neither  you 
nor  your  children,  nor  children's  children,  will  cease  to  com- 
memorate this  day;  but  that  in  each  recurring  year,  at  this 
festival  season,  you  will  mingle  with  the  voices  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  with  Christmas  praise,  ascriptions  of  honor  and  glory 
to  the  memory  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.     {Applause.) 
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Third  toast — 

"THE  PILGRIMS  IN  HOLLAND." 

The  Chair: — Gentlemen,  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  could  look  in 
at  this  scene,  I  really  wonder  what  they  would  say.  I  am 
afraid  they  would  imagine  that  they  were  at  a  feast  in  the 
Italian  City  of  Sybaris,  rather  than  at  a  banquet  intended  to 
commemorate  Puritan  virtues  ;  and  nothing  would  astonish 
them  more  than  the  assemblage  of  guests  at  this  table.  Your 
committee  have  selected  their  speakers  this  evening — and,  gen- 
tlemen, I  had  no  hand  in  this — entirely  from  two  distinguished 
professions,  the  law  and  the  clergy.  You  will  discover  that 
there  is  entire  harmony  among  us.  It  has  not  always  been  so; 
and  this  harmony  has  been  particularly  lacking  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  among  the  forefathers  whose  virtues  we  have  met 
here  to  celebrate.  I  want  to  detain  you  just  half  a  minute  to 
read  you  what  a  lawyer  and  a  clergyman  said  about  each  other 
in  the  Connecticut  Colony  128  years  ago  : 

The  Lawyer — "Are  ministers  composed  of  finer  clay  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  entitles  them  to  this  pre-eminence?  Does 
a  license  to  preach  transform  a  man  into  a  higher  order  of 
beings,  and  endow  him  with  a  natural  quality  to  govern  ?  Are 
the  laity  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  fit  only^to  be  slaves  and 
to  be  governed  ?  Is  it  good  policy  for  mankind  to  subject 
themselves  to  such  degrading  vassalage  and  abject  submis- 
mission?" 

The  Minister — The  lawyer  is  "  destitute  of  delicacy,  decency, 
good  manners,  sound  judgment,  honesty,  manhood,  and  hu- 
manity ;  a  poltroon,  a  cat's  paw,  the  infamous  tool  of  a  party, 
a  partisan,  a  political  weathercock  and  a  ragamuffin."  {Great 
laughter.) 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  We  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  bestowal  of  compliments ;  and  when  you  have  heard  what 
my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Behrends,  has  to  say,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  compliment  to  the  clergy  can  be  too 
high. 
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ADDRESS   BY    REV.    A.   J.   F.    BEIIRENDS,  D.  D. 

It  has  been  said  with  great  felicity  of  statement,  and  with 
equal  correctness  and  comprehensiveness  of  logical  grasp,  that 
"the  four  most  prominent  events  of  modern  history  are  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  which  blended  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected  the  new 
nations  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  :  the  Crusades,  which 
broke  up  the  stagnation  of  European  society,  and  by  inflicting 
a  blow  upon  the  feudal  system  opened  a  path  for  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  nations  and  governments  of  Europe ;  the  Refor- 
mation, in  which  religion  was  purified  and  the  human  mind 
emancipated  from  sacerdotal  authority ;  and  the  French  Re- 
volution, a  tremendous  struggle  for  political  equality." 

Of  these  four  events,  that  of  the  Reformation  is  the  one 
concerning  whose  origin,  significance  and  ultimate  issues  there 
always  have  been  and  still  are  the  most  divergent  and  hostile 
judgments  ;  an  evidence  that  it  was  a  movement  more  radical 
and  intricate  than  any  that  preceded  or  followed  it.  It  was 
attributed  by  some  to  occult  and  malignant  astrological  influ- 
ence, "  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation 
over  the  world."  Leo  the  Tenth  made  light  of  it  as  a  squab- 
ble of  Saxon  monks,  and  Voltaire  regarded  it  with  the  same 
supreme  and  supercilious  contempt.  Guizot  interpreted  it  as 
"an  insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against  the  absolute  power 
of  the  spiritual  order,"  an  intellectual  revolt  which  haslong  since 
overleaped  the  limits  within  which  its  great  leaders  meant  to 
keep  it.  By  some  this  emancipation  of  the  reason  has  been 
hailed  with  the  most  unqualified  and  enthusiastic  admiration  ; 
while  others,  certainly  not  less  candid  and  conscientious,  have 
condemned  it  as  the  most  serious  moral  apostasy  of  history, 
logically  issuing  in  the  wild  domination  of  atheism  and  anarchy. 
But  whatever  our  critical  judgment  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the 
originating  impulse  of  the  Reformation  was  religious,  as  that 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  political  ;  and  that  both  are 
facts  with  which  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  quarrel,  and  to 
which  the  ecclesiastical'and  civil  life  of  the  future  must  adjust 
themselves. 
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The  French  Revolution,  following  closely  upon  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  the  Stuarts  in  England,  and  upon  the  War  of 
Independence,  dealt  a  staggering  blow  at  hereditary  and  irre- 
sponsible sovereignty,  from  which  it  can  never  recover.  Re- 
publicanism is  in  the  air.  It  has  already  spread  its  brooding 
wings  over  the  whole  of  our  Western  Continent,  and  every 
year  added  to  the  stability  of  the  French  Republic  makes  the 
European  ascendancy  of  democratic  thought  more  certain. 
Dom  Pedro  is  not  the  first,  and  he  will  not  be  the  last,  in  a 
long  and  silent  procession  which  will  make  an  end  of  palaces 
and  thrones.  It  is  a  movement  fraught  with  the  gravest 
dangers,  but  it  is  one  which  is  as  irresistible  as  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  torrent  of  Niagara.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  then  the  best  will  come  out  of  it ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who  most  firmly  believe  that  the  evolution  of  history  is 
the  march  of  God. 

And  the  time  must  come  when  the  Reformation  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fact ;  when  the  issues  which  provoked  it  must  be 
buried,  and  when  the  combatant  communions  must  face  the 
future  upon  the  common  ground  which  the  history  of  four 
centuries  has  made.  The  perpetuation  of  feuds  is  an  outrage 
upon  good  sense.  It  is  unphilosophical  and  idiotic.  The 
fiercest  controversies  are  only  the  eddies  and  foaming  rapids 
in  a  stream  which  is  hastening  to  the  sea.  The  rivalries  of 
race  and  religion  are  not  so  fundamental  as  the  solidarity  of 
man.  We  are  friends,  not  foes,  even  when  the  sabers  flash  and 
the  anethemas  are  hurled.*  And  I  want  to  say  here  that  it  is 
not  the  mission  of  Protestantism  to  exterminate  Catholicism, 
nor  the  mission  of  the  Roman  church  to  exterminate  Protestant 
heresy,  but  to  unite  in  the  common  object  of  teaching  men  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Catholic  prelates  are  demanding  that  their 
communion  shall  wear  the  garments  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
and  discard  the  outgrown  and  obsolete  apparel  of  the  mediaeval 
days.  No  man  could  read  the  speeches  at  the  recent  Catholic 
Congress  in  Baltimore  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  American  temper  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  men  who  cherish  that  temper  are  shap- 
ing the  future  of  that  old  communion  in  this  Western  Continent. 
It   was  anything  but   an    irreligious    spirit  that    laid    the 
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foundations  of  our  National  Commonwealth.  Puritanism 
was  a  sturdy  revolt  against  Canterbury,  as  Canterbury  had 
revolted  against  the  Vatican;  it  was  only  carrying  the  right 
of  private  judgment  a  step  farther,  and  the  movement  could 
not  be  checked  until  political  authority  had  been  completely 
divorced  from  interference  with  liberty  in  religious  thought. 
Deeper  than  any  definition  of  dogma,  more  vital  than  any  de- 
bate about  vestments  and  images,  was  the  slowly  maturing 
conviction  that  Christianity  must  work  out  its  own  problems, 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  independent  of  artificial  and 
statutory  support,  mightiest  and  purest  when  it  only  asks  leave 
to  be,  and  when  it  influences  government  by  making  better 
citizens,  when  it  builds  men  up  into  heroic  stature,  estimating 
themselves  and  the  lowliest  of  their  kind  as  the  sons  of  God. 
It  was  the  old  debate  in  a  new  form.  It  was  the  contention 
of  Hildebrand  against  the  political  imperialism  of  his  day, 
which  sought  to  revive  the  old  idea  of  pagan  Rome  that  re- 
ligion was  an  affair  of  state  etiquette.  The  logic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  grasp  the  thought  of  the  state  and  the  church  as 
two  independent  and  interdependent  bodies,  differing  in  their 
principles  of  organization  and  in  their  practical  aims,  yet  linked 
to  each  other  by  their  equal  devotion  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
rule  of  princes  or  the  rule  of  priests  ;  and  there  was  a  moral 
argument  behind  the  sword  which  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  when  the  Vatican  became  a  palace  in- 
stead of  an  oratory ;  when  the  chief  priest  became  himself  a 
prince  and  a  soldier,  the  Church  was  once  more  reduced  to 
slavery,  though  vested  with  a  nominal  and  dazzling  sovereignty, 
And  so  the  conflict  broke  out  once  more,  on  a  wider  area  and 
with  increased  energy.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  found  to  be  no 
improvement  upon  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Elizabeth  was  as 
tyrannical  as  Gregory  the  Seventh,  or  Innocent  the  Third.  Men 
did  not  at  once  perceive  that  a  pure  Church  must  be  a  free 
Church ;  free  in  wholly  renouncing  political  ambitions  and 
seeking  only  to  worship  and  serve  God.  Puritanism  had  no 
other  thought,  at  first,  than  the  establishment  of  a  national 
religion  by  political  authority,  and  separation  grew  out  of  de- 
feat and  the  impossibility  of  conscientious  conformity.       The 
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story  is  a  long  one,  but  the  unconscious  logic  was  forcing  to 
the  front  the  modern  idea,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
borne  to  these  shores  in  the  Mayflower,  that  the  prince  must 
not  rule  the  priest,  nor  the  priest  rule  the  prince ;  that  politics 
must  be  free  from  interference  by  religion,  and  religion  un- 
hampered by  politics.  Under  this  system  we  are  sure  that 
both  will  do  their  best  work. 

This  is  the  American  idea,  the  formative  principle  of 
our  institutions,  to  which  every  party  in  State  and  in 
Church  must  bow.  There  is  a  progressive  party  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  whose  loyalty 
and  zeal  none  can  question,  which  has  come  to  see  that  the 
demand  is  rational,  and  which  insists  that  the  squabble  about 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  shall  cease.  Plymouth  Rock 
underlies  the  broad  acres  of  this  continent,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  its  granite  shall  be  seen  to  rib  the  round  globe, 
bedded  beneath  all  seas,  the  security  of  all  nations.  It  is  no 
sectional  triumph  which  we  are  celebrating;  it  is  the  cause  of 
universal  humanity.  For  all  true  thought  is  catholic,  and  every 
true  man  makes  his  work  immortal  and  inclusive.  This  is  the 
wonderful  alchemy  of  history,  turning  all  solid  work  into  gold 
for  the  permanent  enrichment  of  all.  We  are  brothers,  what- 
ever our  ancestry,  whatever  our  creeds,  whatever  our  political 
associations.  The  truth  conquers  us  all  at  last.  Tendencies 
are  always  mightier  than  parchments,  and  the  gravitation  to 
unity  is  more  persistent  and  powerful  than  any  and  all  divisive 
agencies,  just  as  the  centripetal  power  of  the  sun  holds  in  check 
and  regulates  the  centrifugal  energy  of  every  planet.  Cables 
and  railways,  and  steamships,  and  electric  wires  are  knitting 
the  nations  into  compactness,  and  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  that  it  makes  every  man  my  brother.  If  the  most 
recent  definition  of  Puritanism,  as  an  intelligent  and  brave  de- 
votion to  truth  and  righteousness,  be  accepted  as  the  true  one, 
then  the  peculiarities  of  Pilgrim  and  Roundhead  drop  away 
from  their  stalwart  forms,  and  their  crusade,  with  whatever 
excesses  it  may  have  been  conducted,  inures  to  the  weal  of  uni- 
versal manhood.     For 

"  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 
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All  this  I  can  say  at  a  New  England  dinner,  259  years  after 
the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  without  provoking  your  dissent 
or  displeasure.  I  could  not  have  said  it  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  without  being  unanimously  and  emphatically 
condemned. 

But  I  am  to  speak  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  ;  and  you  are 
probably  wondering  how  long  I  mean  to  talk,  if  my  introduc- 
tion has  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  or  more.  The  law  of  after- 
dinner  speeches  is  that  the  subject  of  the  toast  shall  be  very 
modestly  treated.  You  need  to  be  kept  in  an  expectant  mental 
mood,  wondering  when  the  speaker  will  get  at  his  theme,  when 
he  will  get  through  with  it,  and  unable  to  discover  at  the  end 
what  he  has  said  about  it.  My  theme  suits  me.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  grow  eloquent  and  tedious  in  its  handling. 

In  the  year  1567  began  that  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  which 
inaugurated  a  war  continued  through  eighty  years,  broken 
only  by  the  twelve  years'  truce,  during  which  the  Pilgrims  lived 
in  Leyden.  The  bitter  theological  strife  of  those  years  of 
peace  is  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  Holland.  Barneveldt 
was  put  to  death,  and  Grotius  sought  safety  in  flight.  But 
these  excesses  of  feeling  and  action,  in  an  age  when  mighty 
forces  were  in  ferment,  and  when  theological  and  political 
theories  and  tendencies  were  in  close  alliance,  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  Holland  bore  the  brunt  of  a  terrific  on- 
slaught upon  liberty  without  flinching,  with  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  without  regard  to  cost,  and  that  it  was  the  only  place 
in  all  Europe  where  the  Pilgrims  could  be  secure.  They  were 
made  welcome.  They  were  protected  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  property.  They  were  unmolested  in  their  wor- 
ship, and  though  John  Robinson  entered  the  lists  against  the 
Arminian  party,  no  conspiracies  were  set  on  foot  against  him. 
Things  look  differently  to  an  outsider  than  they  do  to  one 
whose  interests  and  prejudices  warp  his  judgment,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  men  of  Scrooby,  with  their  learned  pastor, 
gained  in  wisdom  and  character  amid  the  din  of  controversy 
filling  the  air  of  their  peaceful  pursuits.  For  in  England  the 
Episcopalian  persecuted  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Presbyterian 
had  retaliated  on  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Independent  had 
made  war  on  both  when  he  got  the  chance.  Even  the  Pilgrims 
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organized  a  theocracy  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  ;  though 
it  is  to  their  eternal  honor  that  they  discarded  persecution  for 
conscience  sake  ;  and  their  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  Ley- 
den  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  their  abhorrence  of 
political  tyranny  in  any  form.  They  found  it  hard  to  stay  in 
England,  and  they  found  it  hard  to  get  away.  They  found  it 
hard  to  get  into  Holland,  and  they  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make 
a  living  there.  They  found  neither  its  climate,  nor  its  language, 
nor  its  customs  congenial.  They  wanted  to  getaway  by  them- 
selves. They  thought  more  of  their  children  than  they  did  of 
their  own  comfort.  They  couldn't  twist  their  tongues  into 
the  uncouth  forms  of  the  Dutch  phraseology.  There  was  too 
much  English  about  them  to  be  swallowed  up.  They  missed 
their  quiet  Sabbaths,  and  longed  to  be  away  where  they  could 
try  their  own  notions  of  housekeeping.  They  never  took  root, 
and  God  never  meant  they  should  ;  for  they  were  so  made 
that  no  other  nationality  could  digest  them.  They  did  a  wise 
thing  in  leaving — wiser  than  they  knew ;  and  the  Dutch  are 
entitled  to  credit  for  letting  them  go  peacefully,  without  a 
word  of  reproach,  and  with  only  the  warmest  benedictions. 
And  it  was  fitting  that  in  later  years  the  best  history  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  should  be  written  by  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
himself  a  native  of  that  New  England  which  the  Pilgrims  have 
made  so  great. 

There  is  no  tougher  national  fiber  than  that  of  which  the 
Pilgrims  were  made.  The  English  stomach  is  omniverous  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  dyspepsia.  It  can  digest  anything,  and 
defies  digestion  by  anybody  else.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to 
its  hopper.  You  take  a  full-blooded  Dutchman  like  myself, 
and  in  twenty  years  you  grind  all  the  nationality  out  of  him. 
Even  a  Yankee  wife  gobbles  him  up,  and  he  soon  finds  out 
that  there  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  fate.  You  are  the  men 
and  your's  are  the  women  ;  there's  no  use  talking  !  No  man  cr^n 
live  with  you  without  becoming  like  you  ;  without  forgetting 
that  he  ever  lived  under  any  other  Hag  than  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Seriously,  gentlemen,  it  is  wonderful.  The  May- 
flower was  a  prophecy.  It  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  world's 
advance,  when  the  English  speaking  race  girded  itself  for  a 
bold  and    brilliant    venture — the   boldest  and  most    brilliant 
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which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  half  has  not  yet  been 
told,  and  it  will  take  200  years  more  to  get  into  the  middle  of 
the  wonderful  chapter.  What  can  we  not  do — I  say  we,  be- 
cause I  am  yours,  body  and  soul,  in  tongue  and  thought,  in 
private  meditation  and  public  utterance — if  we  will  only  culti- 
vate the  closest  alliances?  We  are  120,000,000  strong.  We 
have  unsurpassed  wealth  and  unconquerable  energy.  We* are 
colonists  and  conquerors  by  nature.  We  are  masters  of  the 
seas  and  abundantly  able  to  defend  our  rights.  We  are  haters 
of  tyranny  and  the  advocates  of  universal  liberty.  And,  with- 
out disrespect  to  other  nations,  the  purest  Gospel  which  is 
preached  on  this  globe  is  voiced  in  the  English  tongue  ;  the 
most  vital  and  aggressive  Christianity  is  that  of  the  Anglican 
race.  Continental  Europe  is  rocking  above  an  earthquake.  In 
Germany  alone  one  million  armed  men  are  looking  East,  and 
another  million  armed  men  are  looking  West.  The  storm  may 
burst  at  any  moment ;  and  when  it  does  break  loose,  somebody 
will  get  terribly  hurt.  It  will  mean  extermination  to  some- 
body, and  bankruptcy  to  all.  I  pray  God  it  may  not  come, 
this  Armageddon  looming  against  the  murky  sky.  But  should 
it  come,  the  banners  of  Christian  civilization  will  not  go  down 
in  the  smoke  of  battle.  The  English-speaking  race  will  rush 
to  their  rescue,  carry  them  aloft,  and  plant  them  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  earth.  Gentlemen,  there  must  be  no  strife  between'us. 
England  is  our  ally.  Canada  and  Australia  are  our  brothers. 
Twine  the  flags  together.  WTe  are  of  one  blood  and  have  a 
common  literature.  Tennyson  is  ours,  and  Longfellow  is 
crowned  with  wreaths  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  read  the 
same  Bible  and  worship  the  same  God.  Ring  out  the  wedding 
bells !  We  may  be  the  advance  guard  of  liberty  and  right- 
eousness, bringing  in  the  millenial  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  earth. 

Fourth  Toast — 

"OUR  NEW  NAVY." 

The  Chairman: — Gentlemen,  there  is  no  rhetorical  image 
which  seems  to   have   a  greater  charm   for  orators  than  the 
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4t  Ship  of  State."  There  is  one  Ship  of  State  in  which  we  are 
all  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time — that  is,  a  man- 
of-war  fleet  enough  to  catch  any  enemy,  and  strong  enough  to 
capture  that  enemy  when  caught.  {Applause!)  The  gentle- 
man at  my  right  hand,  who  is  prepared  to  give  this  country 
that  sort  of  ship,  will  now  address  you,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy.     {Cheers  for  Gen.  Tracy.) 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.    BENJ.    F.    TRACY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellozv-Citizens  and  Members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  Brooklyn : 

For  the  kind  greeting  which  you  have  extended  to  me  I 
earnestly  thank  you.  That  greeting  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  I  happen  to  represent  a  Department  of  the  Government 
in  whose  success  the  people  of  this  nation  feel  a  great  and 
important  interest.  There  never  was  a  public  question,  prob- 
ably, on  which  the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  so  unanimous 
as  this,  that  the  United  States  must  have  a  navy  powerful 
enough  to  defend  and  protect  its  sea-coast. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  had  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world  ;  but,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  Ave  disbanded  our  armies,  neglected  our  navy, 
and  devoted  the  energies  of  our  people  to  building  inland 
transportation  routes  and  developing  internal  trade  and  com- 
merce. But  while  we  built  railroads,  other  nations  built 
navies.  Now,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  we  find  that 
we  have  dropped  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  list 
of  naval  powers. 

In  1865  we  had  700  naval  vessels;  in  1889  we  have  only 
about  40;  while  England,  when  she  shall  have  completed  the 
addition  to  her  fleet  already  authorized  will  have  367  ;  France, 
260;  Russia,  168;  Germany,  105;  Holland,  94;  Spain,  90; 
Italy,  S6;  Turkey,  81;  China,  73;  Sweden  and  Norway,  64; 
and  Austria,  56.  The  war  vessels  of  little  Holland,  having  a 
population  less  than  the  State  of  New  York,  outnumber  those 
of  the  United  States  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
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From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1882  our  efforts  at  naval 
construction  were  limited  to  the  repair  of  wooden  vessels — 
vessels  that  proved  to  be  worth  less  when  repaired  than  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  repairing.  But  in  1882  there 
came  a  change  in  our  naval  policy.  Under  the  administration 
of  President  Arthur  there  were  authorized  the  building  of  four 
steel  vessels — viz.,  the  Boston,  Atlanta,  Chicago  and  Dolphin. 
Although  not  as  fast  as  ships  constructed  to-day,  yet  for 
structural  strength,  workmanship  and  endurance  these  four 
ships  are  the  equal  of  any  ships  now  afloat.  {Cheers.)  The 
new  naval  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Arthur  was  carried 
forward  with  brilliant  success  by  his  successor,  President 
Cleveland.  {Cheers.)  And  as  the  result  of  that  administra- 
tion we  already  have  the  Yorktown,  Petrel,  Charleston  and 
Baltimore,  and  shall  soon  have  the  Concord,  Bennington,  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia  and  the  Newark. 

The  Baltimore,  designed  to  have  a  speed  of  19  knots,  made 
on  her  recent  trial  20.2  knots  per  hour  for  a  run  of  four  hours, 
and  during  the  best  hour  she  ran  20.39  knots.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fastest  ship  of  her  displacement  in  the  world. 
{Applause.)  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  can  whip  any 
ship  now  in  commission  that  can  overtake  her,  and  can  run 
away  from  any  ship  that  can  whip  her.  {Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Thus  in  seven  years  we  have  established  the  fact  that  we 
are  capable  of  building  steel  ships  that  are  equal  to  the  best 
ships  in  the  world,  and  that  our  designers  and  artisans  can,  if 
we  but  give  them  the  opportunity,  place  this  country  where  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  war-ships  were  conceded  to  be 
superior  to  the  war-ships  of  any  other  nation. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  building  of  that  kind  of  war-ship  known  as  the  cruiser. 
The  cruiser  is  designed  for  speed — for  the  destruction  of  com- 
merce rather  than  for  its  protection.  We  have  in  existence  and 
authorized  about  thirty  gunboats  and  cruisers,  but  we  have  as 
yet  no  battle-ships,  and  will  not  have  for  at  least  two  years. 
You  understand,  of  course,  the  difference  between  the  cruiser 
and  the  iron-clad.  Both  are  steel  ships,  but  in  one  the  side- 
plates  are  but  f  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  deflective  deck  from  2 
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to  4  inches  in  thickness,  while  the  battle-ship  has  upon  its 
sides  armored  steel  from  8  to  20  inches  in  thickness.  The 
cruiser  is  not  a  fighting  ship  within  the  strict  meaning  of  that 
term.  She  carries  a  light  battery,  and  her  thin  sides  would  be 
pierced  by  the  projectiles  of  the  modern  guns.  Cruiser  may 
meet  cruiser,  but  a  modern  iron-clad  would  sink  or  put  to 
flight  a  half  dozen  cruisers. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  policy  in  the  beginning  to  con- 
fine our  efforts  to  the  construction  of  fast  cruisers.  They  are 
a  moral  force  that  is  well  calculated  to  restrain  the  aggressions 
of  commercial  nations,  because  with  them  we  may  destroy  the 
commerce  of  an  enemy.  But  we  have  13,000  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  with  twenty  large  commercial  centers,  which  to-day 
stand  absolutely  unprotected.  One  hundred  ships  such  as  we 
now  have  are  not  competent  to  give  that  protection.  Nothing 
but  the  iron-clad  can  protect  our  cities  from  blockade  or  bom- 
bardment, and  of  these  ships  we  have  absolutely  none.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  inaugurate,  in  that  re- 
spect, a  new  policy.  If  we  would  guard  our  coasts  from  as- 
sault by  sea  we  must  build  battle-ships — ships  that  can  not 
only  protect  our  cities  from  bombardment,  but  are  also  able  to 
pursue  and  punish  an  enemy  that  would  assault  us.  The  only 
navy  that  can  protect  us  from  war  is  a  navy  that  is  capable  of 
waging  war.  (Applause.}  For  war  defensive  in  its  nature  may 
best  be  carried  on  by  being  offensive  in  its  operation.  I  see 
it  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  our  coastwise  cities  may  be 
defended  by  means  of  forts  and  land  defenses.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  fort  on  Governor's  Island  was  thought  to  be  a 
protection  to  the  city  of  New  York.  With  the  improvements 
of  modern  times,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  move  the  fortifi- 
cation down  to  Fort  Hamilton  at  the  Narrows  ;  but  to  protect 
the  city  from  the  guns  of  the  present  day  our  land  batteries 
must  be  planted  on  Sandy  Hook.  The  modern  100-ton  gun 
has  a  range  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  It  would  not  do, 
therefore,  to  allow  an  enemy's  ship,  carrying  one  or  more  of 
these  guns,  to  cross  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  ;  for,  from  below 
the  bar,  she  can  throw  one  of  her  projectiles  weighing  a  ton, 
filled  with  dynamite,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
York.     The  iron-clads  of  an  enemy  must   be  kept  outside  of 
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the  lower  bar.  You  cannot  safely  rely  on  a  land  battery  alone 
to  do  this.  Iron-clads  have,  and  may  again,  run  past  land 
batteries.  The  only  safe  reliance  for  the  defense  of  our  great 
cities  is  to  supplement  the  land  battery  with  floating  fortresses; 
carrying  armaments  as  heavy  as  those  carried  by  any  ship  that 
can  enter  our  harbors. 

A  portion  of  the  public  press  has  assumed  that  the  Navy 
Department  recommends  the  building  of  battle-ships  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  battle-ships  of  Europe,  carrying  ioo-ton 
guns.  This  is  a  mistake:  the  Navy  Department  has  made  no 
such  recommendation.  The  largest  battle-ships  of  Europe 
have  a  displacement  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand 
tons,  and  they  draw  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet  of  water. 
Such  ships  would  be  excluded  from  a  majority  of  our  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  the 
Navy  Department  will  not,  I  assume,  ever  recommend  their 
construction.  The  largest  ships  that  it  is  proposed  to  build 
are  ships  having  a  displacement  of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand 
tons,  carrying  from  10  to  13-inch  guns.  A  12-inch  gun  carries 
a  projectile  weighing  850  lbs.,  and  it  will  penetrate  26  inches 
of  solid  iron.  Its  range  is  from  8  to  12  miles.  A  ship  can 
carry  two  or  three  of  these  guns  where  it  can  carry  but  one 
100-ton  gun.  You  can  fire  them  much  oftener,  and  thus  you 
multiply  by  many  times  your  chances  of  hitting  the  enemy's 
ship.  But  not  only  must  we  have  battle-ships  as  well  as 
cruisers,  but  we  must  have  officers  and  men  to  command 
them.  A  ship  in  battle  is  worth  no  more  than  its  battery, 
captain  and  crewr  are  worth.  I  care  not  how  strong  the  ship 
or  how  heavy  the  battery,  if  the  officers  and  crew  have  not  the 
skill  and  courage  and  daring  to  fight  her  she  is  worthless. 
Both  our  officers  and  our  crews  are  unfamiliar  with  the  hand- 
ling of  modern  ships  and  modern  guns.  The  first  fleet  of 
modern  ships,  armed  with  modern  guns,  left  your  port  re- 
cently for  a  foreign  cruise,  and  a  telegram  to  the  Department 
received  this  evening  informs  me  that  it  has  just  arrived  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  must  not  only  give  attention  to  the 
building  of  ships,  but  we  must  give  still  greater  attention  to 
the  training  of  our  officers  and  crews.  All  the  battles  we  won 
from  the  English  in  the  War  of  181 2  we  won  by  our  superior 
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gunnery.  Our  seamen  were  better  marksmen  than  the  Eng- 
lish. This  was  admitted  by  England.  If  we  would  succeed 
with  our  new  navy,  we  must  raise  our  crews  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  that  they  possessed  during  that  war. 

That  the  present  Congress  will  continue  the  work  so  suc- 
cessfully begun  I  have  no  doubt.  Fortunately,  upon  this 
subject  there  is  no  party  division.  Each  political  party  is 
vying  with  the  other  to  see  which  can  do  the  most  for  the 
Navy.  This  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  our  people  will 
undoubtedly  continue  until  we  have  a  naval  force  sufficient  to 
give  ample  and  complete  protection  to  the  important  interests 
that  are  now  so  greatly  imperiled.     (Great  applause?) 


The  Chairman  : — The  company  will  now  rise  and   sing  two 
verses  of  the  hymn  "  America,"  led  by  the  cornet. 

"  My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring  ! 

"  Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing  ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King  !  " 


Sixth  toast  — 

"OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEM  AS  TESTED   BY 
A  CENTURY." 

The  Chair  : — About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  gentlemen, 
when  I  was  at  the  Polytechnic  with  such  boys  as  Seth  Low. 
and  George  Abbott,  and  other  unknown  citizens,  there  used  to 
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be  a  story  about  a  student  who  got  himself  into  disgrace  at  the 
time  of  examination  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  solution  of  a 
certain  problem,  and  state  the  reasons  for  the  solution  which 
he  gave.  He  wrote  on  his  paper  that  there  were  222,222  rea- 
sons, but  he  had  time  to  state  only  one.  Now,  gentlemen, 
there  are  almost  an  equal  number  of  reasons  why  New  England 
should  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  I  will  not  endeavor 
to  state  them  all  to-night;  I  will  state  three:  the  first  is  that, 
indirectly,  we  owe  the  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans  upon 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  Ireland,  for  the  poet  was  of  Irish 
parentage.  In  the  second  place,  the  New  England  of  the  pres- 
ent day  owes  a  great  deal  to  Ireland  in  the  willingness  of  her 
sons  to  take  possession  of  the  farms  which  the  descendants  of 
our  New  England  forefathers  deem  unworthy  of  their  further 
occupation,  and  Irishmen  have  turned  many  of  those  farms  into 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  third  reason  you  will 
discover  after  you  have  heard  my  friend  from  New  York,  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Bourke  Cockran. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society : 

I  might  be  permitted  to  add  a  fourth  reason  which  the 
Irish  race  will  soon  establish,  to  the  gratitude  of  New  England. 
Your  Chairman  has  told  you  that  they  have  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  farms,  and  I  promise  you  that  in  the 
future  they  will  be  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
offices. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  hon- 
ored by  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society, 
and  each  time  that  I  have  attended  the  festival  I  have  become 
impressed  with  a  more  enlarged  notion  of  the  splendid  destiny 
which  lies  before  this  Republic.  I  have  watched  with  some 
attention  and  curiosity  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  feast, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  one  at  which  I  was  permitted  to 
assist  in  New  York;  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  my  expression  of 
wonder  to  the  feeling  that  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  a  re- 
turned New  Englander,  if  he  were  permitted  to  assist  at  this 
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banquet  to-night.  As  I  watched  the  color  of  the  liquid  in  your 
glasses,  I  have  become  firmly  persuaded  that  such  is  the 
strength  of  your  devotion  to  your  New  England  ancestors  you 
have  become  fully  resolved  that,  until  you  can  return  to  that 
spring  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  described  to- 
night, you  will  never  slake  your  thirst  with  water.  [Laughter.) 
I  have  been  highly  edified  with  much  that  has  been  said  here 
this  evening.  As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  I  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  prompted  him  to  recognize  the  good  work  of  the  late 
administration,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  good  work  of  this, 
in  the  rebuilding  of  our  Navy.  [Applause?)  I  became  deeply 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  these  leviathans  of  the  deep 
lately  constructed  by  American  genius  will  not  be  the  only 
vessels  which  will  leave  our  shores  bearing  the  American  flag 
into  foreign  climes.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  genius  and  the 
same  industry  which  have  created  these  marvels  of  marine  archi- 
tecture will,  I  fondly  believe,  resurrect  our  merchant  marine  (ap- 
plause), and  within  a  few  years  restore  our  vessels  to  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  refreshing  our  patriotism  as  we  once  more  feel 
that  the  white  sails  of  American  commerce  are  being  wafted 
by  every  breeze  that  blows  across  the  ocean ;  that  the  prows 
of  our  vessels  are  parting  the  waters  of  every  harbor,  from  the 
Brama-Pootra  to  the  Hudson;  and  that  the  American  flag,  fly- 
ing from  the  masthead  of  American  ships,  will  be  as  familiar  a 
sight  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Sophia  as  it  is  within  the  shadow 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  your  neighboring  city.  [Applause.)  And 
I  may  say  that,  as  I  listened  with  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
eloquent  speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  and  followed  the  retro- 
spect which  he  made  of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
eruption  of  the  Northern  barbarian  across  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, through  all  the  mutations  of  the  warfare  of  the  Crusades, 
through  the  Reformation,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolution. 
I  became  profoundly  impressed  with  the  force  of  that  maxim 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  greatest  of  English  historians, 
"That  all  human  institutions  are  but  phantoms,  disappearing  at 
cock-crow ;  if  not  at  the  crow  of  this  cock,  then  at  the  crow  of 
that  cock ;"  and  that  the  governments  that  seem  to  us  the 
most  durable  and  the  strongest  are  destined  some  day  to  dis- 
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appear  in  noise,  disaster  and  confusion,  into  that  womb 
of    time    in    which    are    engulfed     the    Merovingian     kin^s 

O  DO) 

the  dynasties  that  sprung  into  existence  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
and  the  principalities  that  even  one  hundred  years  ago 
covered  the  face  of  Western  Europe.  Now  like  all  maxims  of 
similar  character,  this  is  to  some  extent  sound,  and  to  some 
extent  unsound.  Governmental  forms  are  indeed  perishable. 
Nations  change  their  names,  their  boundaries,  their  creeds  and 
their  languages.  The  altars  of  yesterday  are  but  the  curios 
of  to-day.  The  temples  that  have  been  raised  to  the  worships 
that  have  now  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  but 
move  our  wonder  that  beliefs  so  simple  and  so  transparent 
should  have  nerved  the  minds  of  men  to  raise  such  marvels  of 
architecture.  But  though  creeds  and  dynasties  and  languages 
are  ephemeral,  the  principles  of  justice  are  eternal  ;  and  this 
Government,  founded  and  built  upon  them,  will,  I  believe,  last 
to  the  end  of  time.     {Applause.) 

I  have  been  given  to-night  the  toast  of  "Our  Constitutional 
System  as  tested  by  a  Century."  What  is  this  Constitutional 
System  ?  Does  it  consist  of  executive  officers,  clothed  with 
extraordinary  powers,  beside  which  the  meager  prerogative  of 
constitutional  monarchs  shrink  into  insignificance  ?  Does  it 
consist  of  a  judiciary  armed  with  power  over  life,  limb  and  pro- 
perty? Does  it  consist  of  legislators,  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled and  authorized  to  prefix  the  title  "Honorable"  to  their 
names  ?  Does  it  consist  of  the  mere  parchment  upon  which 
certain  figures  may  be  traced  and  certain  words  may  be  read? 
No  !  Our  Constitutional  System  consists  of  the  application 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  to  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other  under  our  social  compact.  {Applause.)  In  the 
provisions  that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law ;  that  all  men  shall  take 
an  equal  part  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  that  the  privilege 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  denied  ;  that  no  private  prop- 
erty shall  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  proper  compensa- 
tion, you  have  the  essence  of  our  Constitutional  system,  and 
you  have  the  principles  of  justice  made  the  birthright  of  the 
American  citizen,  beyond  the  reach  of   any   disturbance  from 
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any  source  whatever.  {Applause?)  You  have  the  rule  of 
equity  applied  to  your  every  day  existence.  You  have  rights 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  which  the  strongest  may  not  in- 
vade, which  the  weakest  is  free  to  invoke  for  his  own  protec- 
tion. And  these  principles  are  not  of  yesterday,  they  are  not 
of  recent  discovery.  Their  origin  cannot  be  traced  by  history. 
Their  source  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Those  same 
principles  flourished  under  the  ancient  English  common  law, 
and  'twas  but  the  declaration  of  them  that  was  contained  in 
the  great  charter  extracted  from  John  at  Runnymead.  Through 
the  darkness  of  years  we  can  discern  the  harbinger  of  the 
common  law,  when  Alfred  reconstructed, a  thousand  years  ago, 
the  ancient  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  defended  it 
from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  tumult.  These  principles 
existed  and  were  recognized  among  the  rugged  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  forests,  when  dastard  rulers  had  denied  their  ex- 
istence and  refused  them  recognition  in  the  crowded  cities 
and  in  the  palaces  of  Europe.  They  lived,  they  flourished, 
they  came  across  the  impassable  frontiers  of  the  northern 
morass  ;  they  were  borne  into  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe  ; 
against  King  and  Court  they  were  asserted,  and  they  lived  to 
nerve  the  arms  and  fire  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  till  they 
achieved  triumph  amid  the  wreck  of  dynasties  and  the  falling 
heads  of  tyrants.  If  I  were  asked  what  it  is  that  is  significant 
in  your  festival  to-night  I  would  answer  that  it  was  the  com- 
memoration of  the  carrying  of  these  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  government  across  the  sea  and  the  planting  of 
them  in  American  soil.  I  would  tell  you  that  that  first  agree- 
ment in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  that  first  charter  which 
was  first  established  as  the  rule  which  would  govern  these  Pil- 
grims upon  their  landing  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  shore  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  germ  of  our  Constitutional  System;  was 
the  seed  which,  though  cast  in  a  rocky  and  forbidding  soil, 
has  grown  and  flourished  until  it  has  become  a  tree  whose 
branches  and  shade  have  overspread  this  continent,  and  whose 
fruits  are  culled  by  the  eager  hands  of  the  patriotic  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  may  be  planted  in  other  soil,  and  bear  fruit 
in  other  climes.  {Applause.)  The  significance  of  this  festival 
is,  then,  the  birth  of  our  "Constitutional  System."     But,  sons 
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of  New  England,  constitutions  are  more  than  paper  docu- 
ments. I  doubt  if  there  has  been  an  invention  of  human 
genius  more  often  copied  than  our  Constitutional  System.  I 
doubt  if  there  has  been  anything  which  has  been  so  often 
created,  and  so  often  violated  as  a  new  constitution  in  other 
countries.  We  have  seen  well  within  the  lines  of  recent  his- 
tory a  great  nation  honestly  bent  on  achieving  independence 
and  free  institutions,  conducting  a  heroic  and  successful  strug- 
gle against  a  despotism  of  800  years ;  emancipating  itself, 
against  odds  which  no  man  thought  at  the  beginning  could 
be  overcome,  when  liberty  was  in  its  hands  framing  a  con- 
stitution with  more  elaborate  declarations  of  rights  even  than 
ours  possess ;  and  yet,  within  a  few  years  the  whole  system 
went  down  in  ruin,  disaster,  tyranny  and  universal  distress. 
It  is  not  any  constitutional  system  that  may  be  reduced  to 
paper  that  is  the  genius  of  our  Constitution.  The  noblest,  the 
strongest  declaration  of  rights  may  be  mere  maxims  discarded 
at  pleasure.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  people  that  makes  a  consti- 
tutional system.  That  spirit  which  took  expression  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  is  the  spirit  which  has  dominated  this 
land  to  this  day,  and  given  us  this  Republic,  the  marvel  of 
the  world,  destined  to  be  the  source  of  enlightenment  to  all 
Christendom,  for  all  generations  to  come.  We  have,  under 
our  Constitutional  System,  achieved  greatness;  but  more  than 
that,  we  have  achieved  rational  freedom.  We  have  made  a« 
majority  all  powerful  for  every  salutary  purpose.  In  the 
powers  that  we  confer  we  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  In 
the  limitations  which  we  place  upon  that  power  we  do  even 
more  to  preserve  the  genius  of  freedom  to  our  people. 

If  we  are  asked  what  have  been  the  practical  effects  of  this 
Constitutional  System,  we  have  but  to  tell  our  questioner  to 
look  around  him.  In  the  sight  which  will  meet  his  eye  will  be 
found  the  answer  to  his  question.  On  every  hand  we  see 
liberty  and  order,  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  see  fields 
radiant  with  prosperity,  homes  on  every  hillside,  where  the 
fires  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  on  the  hearthstones  ;  neither  fort- 
ress nor  arsenal  casting  its  grim  shadow  across  the  highway  ; 
laws  dictated  by  public  opinion  and  obeyed  by  universal  con- 
sent.    A  nation  is  reunited  after  a  terrible  conflict ;  and  were 
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our  soil  to  be  molested  by  foreign  invasion,  throughout  the 
whole  entire  country,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  village 
and  in  hamlet,  a  million  citizens  would  become  soldiers,  a  million 
swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards  ;  a  million  breasts 
would  be  bared  to  the  shot  of  the  foe ;  a  million  hands  would 
be  prepared  to  wipe  out  in  blood  any  insult  that  might  be 
offered  to  the  integrity  of  our  flag. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  material  prosperity  that  the  triumph  of 
our  Constitutional  System  is  apparent.  It  is  equally  proven 
by  the  moral  development  of  our  people.  Wealth  has  been 
enjoyed  by  other  nations  and  wealth  belongs  to  this  Republic. 
Freedom,  too,  has  been  known  in  this  world,  and  freedom  is 
the  corner-stone  of  our  Government.  But  here  alone  have  we 
solved  the  problem  that  freedom  and  wealth  are  consistent ; 
that  property  may  be  secure  while  the  largest  power  is  con- 
fided to  the  hands  of  the  masses;  that  the  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  better  shield  for  the  security  of  the  citizen  than  armed 
force  or  uniformed  troops,  and  that  the  American  spirit  is  the 
truest  protection  to  life  and  to  property. 

I  have  lfstened  with  surpassing  pleasure  to  the  liberal  sen- 
timents which  were  expressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  when  he 
was  discussing  this  banquet  even  as  a  Protestant  festival,  and 
I  may  say  in  reply  to  him  that  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  every  person  who  kneels  before  any  altar  in  this  country 
when  I  say  that,  however  different  may  be  the  roads  on  which 
we  start,  we  all  believe  that  we  may  hope  to  come  together  at 
the  gates  of  Heaven.  I  may  say  that,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  edifice  whose  doors  will  be  opened  for  wor- 
ship to-morrow,  whether  the  services  be  conducted  by  robed 
priest  or  by  plainly  dressed  preacher;  whether  the  petitions 
rise  from  marble  altar  or  from  plain  reading-desk,  wherever 
through  stained-glass  windows  the  sun  of  Heaven  shall  shine 
down  upon  the  heads  of  worshipers  to-morrow,  one  prayer  will 
rise  to  God  alike  from  the  hearts  of  all,  and  that  prayer  will  be 
for  the  safety,  security  and  prosperity  of  this  Government,  of 
this  land,  and  of  its  Constitutional  System.  {Cheers.)  It  may 
be  that  all  things  human  are  ephemeral  ;  it  may  be  that  this 
Government,  which  we  love  so  well  and  in  whose  future  we 
believe  so  deeply,  will  be  found  at  the  dawn  of  some  day  to 
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have  disappeared.  And  yet  I  feel  justified  in  believing  that, 
as  the  principles  of  justice  are  eternal,  the  government  which 
is  founded  upon  them  will  last  forever.  Not  as  she  stands  to- 
day;  I  know  that  nothing  in  nature  can  remain  inert;  but  I 
believe  she  will  live  to  the  end  of  time,  forever  progressive, 
ever  freer,  ever  greater,  ever  stronger,  ever  more  durable. 
(Applause.*)  I  believe  that  with  each  succesive  force  which  is 
liberated  from  nature  ;  with  each  new  development  of  science  ; 
with  each  new  element  that  may  enter  into  the  daily  lives  of 
men,  creating  vast  additions  to  our  wealth,  annihilating  space 
and  multiplying  the  fields  of  industry,  our  Constitutional  Sys- 
tem will  be  found  elastic  enough  to  include  them,  strong 
enough  to  regulate  them,  and  that  here  in  these  two  cities, 
lying  side  by  side,  at  the  very  gateway  of  Western  com- 
merce, linked  together  now  by  physical  bonds  as  well  as  by 
common  ends  and  aims,  will  ever  flourish  the  truest  and 
strongest  types  of  American  democracy,  maintaining  institu- 
tions which  will  forever  stimulate  patriotism,  strengthen 
virtue  and  illuminate  the  world  with  the  light  of  freedom, 
revealing  liberty,  hand  in  hand  with  order  and  prosperity. 
{Cheers). 


Seventh  Toast : 

"JOHN  ROBINSON,  THE   PILGRIM  PASTOR." 

The  Chair  : — When  a  lawyer  comes  into  court,  and  wants 
to  say  something  very  complimentary  to  the  judge,  he  is  wont 
to  refer  to  some  case  reported,  for  example,  in  the  123d  Ar- 
kansas Reports,  of  which  the  judge  never  heard,  and  he  will 
say,  "Of  course,  your  Honor  is  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Jones  vs.  Smith,  reported  in  the  123d  Arkansas."  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, of  course  you  know  all  about  John  Robinson,  the 
Pilgrim  Pastor,  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  anything  about  him, 
but  what  little  you  don't  know  will  be  told  you  by  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Towne,  who  will  speak  to  this  toast. 
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ADDRESS   OF  REV.    E.    C.   TOWNE. 

Mr.  Chairman  arid  Gentlemen,  of  the  New  England  Society  ; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  told  us  that  the  value  of  a 
ship  is  the  value  of  its  captain  and  crew.  An  unfortunate 
circumstance  has  prevented  American  history  from  taking 
note,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  of  the  Captain  of  the 
great  Pilgrim  enterprise.  That  saintly  and  statesmanlike 
pastor  never  succeeded  in  following  his  flock  to  this  country, 
but  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1625,  in  Holland.  And  when  I 
tell  you  how  it  was  that  he  failed  to  come,  you  will  learn,  I 
think,  a  lesson  in  history  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted. 
The  Pilgrim  pastor,  John  Robinson,  and  his  church  stood  ab- 
solutely alone  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  cultivated  their  own 
faith  and  tolerated  all  other  types  of  Christian  religion,  and 
they  were  so  antagonized  by  all  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
time  that  even  owners  of  the  colony  in  London,  who  were 
largely  Puritans  in  their  preferences,  did  all  that  they  could  to 
prevent  Mr. Robinson  from  coming  over  to  America;  and  they 
succeeded,  for  he  died  in  1625  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  come. 

Now,  sir,  in  modern  times  there  has  been  no  more  distin- 
guished Protestant  pulpit  than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey 
when  occupied  by  Dean  Stanley ;  and  when  Dean  Stanley 
went  up  into  Scotland,  the  home  of  Puritanism,  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  Hopes  of  Theology,  before  one  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  he  quoted  to  them  some  words  of  John 
Robinson,  and  declared  that  "These  words  are  the  charter  of 
the  future  glories  of  Protestant,  and  perhaps  of  Roman  Chris- 
tianity." Those  words  were  no  more  than  just  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Pilgrim  pastor.  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold,  whose 
felicity  in  the  manner  of  what  he  said  was  always  so  very  great, 
and  yet  who  was  sometimes  singularly  infelicitous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  what  he  said,  especially  when  he  applied  his  English 
omniscience  to  American  subjects,  never  struck  a  falser  note 
than  when  he  commented  on  the  undertaking  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  in  this  wise :  "  Notwithstanding  the  mighty  results  of 
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the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  voyage,  they  and  their  standard  of  per- 
fection are  rightly  judged  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Shakes- 
peare or  Virgil,  souls  in  whom  sweetness  and  light  and  all 
that  in  human  nature  was  most  humane  were  eminent,  accom- 
panying them  on  their  voyage,  and  think  what  intolerable  com- 
pany Shakespeare  or  Virgil  would  have  found  them  !"  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, I  take  leave  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  type  of  mind  in  the 
history  of  English  culture  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  mind 
of  Shakespeare  ;  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  religion,  who  spoke  in  a  spirit  as  large  as  that  of  Shakes- 
peare, when  he  embroidered  the  curtain  of  the  rude  English 
theater  with  spiritual  beauties  that  made  it  seem  like  the  gates 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  mind  was  the  Pilgrim  mind,  and 
that  man  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  John  Robin- 
son, the  Pilgrim  pastor.  The  story  is  too  long  to  be  related, 
and  as  your  chairman  has  intimated,  is  one  which  is  little 
known.  If  there  should  ever  come  a  time  when  the  story 
of  Plymouth  Church  could  be  told  without  any  particular  ref- 
erence to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  will  be  much  like  telling 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  without  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  John  Robinson.  That  very  admirable  historian,  Mr- 
Motley,  when  he  came  to  the  passage  in  Dutch  history,  where 
he  had  to  touch  upon  the  Pilgrims  and  John  Robinson,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  John  Robinson  felt,  and 
how  his  companions  felt,  in  the  presence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Dutch  Calvinists  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  There  are  many  passages  in  John  Robinson's  writings 
which  show  us  that  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  moved 
them  in  getting  out  of  Holland  was,  that  they  were  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  their  co-religionists.  It  is  matter  of  com- 
mon report  that  John  Robinson,  in  the  discussions  of  the  time, 
took  the  side  of  the  Calvinists  ;  but  there  is  a  beautiful  story 
— more  than  one  in  fact — which  show  how  the  discussions  of 
that  time  took  place.  It  was  a  very  earnest  and  ardent  dis" 
cussion  between  the  regular  Calvinists  and  the  new-departure 
people  of  that  time,  called  Arminians,  and  in  the  discussions 
there  was  very  hot  debate.  The  debate  was  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  yet  the  Arminians  constantly  prevailed ; 
and  when  one  Dutch  burgher  was  asked   how  it  was  that,  as 
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he  didn't  know  any  Latin,  he  could  be  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Arminians  ;  his  answer  was  :  "He  that  first  gets 
angry,  I  know  that  he  has  lost."  Now  when  Robinson  ap- 
peared on  the  Calvinistic  side  the  historian  reports  that  the 
Arminians  were  put  to  an  apparent  non-plus,  and  that  Robin- 
son was  remarkably  successful  in  the  discussion.  But  the 
secret  of  it  was  not  in  Robinson's  logic,  or  Latin  dogmatics,. 
but  it  was  this  :  the  Arminians  were  of  a  gentle  and  tolerant 
type,  and  when  John  Robinson  came  among  them  they  beheld 
a  still  more  gentle  and  tolerant  spirit.  If  you  ask  to-day  how 
a  man  like  Mr.  Beecher  came  out  of  the  Calvinism  of  New 
England,  you  learn  that  he  came  out  of  it  simply  by  his  rare 
manhood  ;  by  his  gentle  and  beautiful  nature.  So  John  Rob- 
inson, though  nominally  on  the  Calvinistic  side,  was  really  out 
of  Calvinism.  I  could  tell  you,  if  time  permitted,  many  things 
that  would  show  you  that  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  this 
pastor  of  theirs,  was  the  spirit  of  perfect  toleration,  the  spirit 
of  perfect  charity,  the  spirit  of  perfect  liberality.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace in  American  history  that  toleration  began  with 
Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode  Island.  Robinson  had  taught  com- 
plete toleration  before  Roger  Williams,  and  a  spirit  of  liber- 
ality beyond  that  of  Roger  Williams.  Our  friend  who  spoke 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  said  that  his  sentiments  would  not 
have  been  listened  to  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  If  I  have 
read  history  to  any  purpose,  I  am  confident  that  there  have 
never  been  men  who  would  have  listened  to  those  sentiments 
more  cordially  than  those  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower.  They 
were  men  led  by  the  inward  light  ;  men  of  earnest  faith  in 
God,  but  ever  seeking  to  go  further  and  to  learn  to  know  bet- 
ter what  the  will  of  God  was. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you.  I  can  never  come  to  this 
Christmas  season  without  having  a  double  thought  towards 
the  past.  I  go  back  to  my  grandfather,  who  had  fought  in 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  and 
who  was  with  Washington  113  years  ago  this  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  Then  I  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Mayflower  cast  her  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  December 
26,  1620;  and  I  say  that  there  are  no  two  themes  in  history 
more  worthy  of  our  eloquence,  if  we  have  eloquence,  than  the 
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character  and  the  genius  of  the  man  who  in  the  deep  midnight 
of  the  Revolution  led  a  ragged  army,  with  bleeding  feetr 
through  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  and,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  sent  the  battle  of  Trenton  ringing  down  the 
grooves  of  time — one  of  the  smallest  battles,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  victories  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  band,  of  the  best  of  England  ; 
not  a  company  of  Northern  peasants,  as  they  have  been 
called,  but  a  company  representing  the  finest  of  the 
English  yeoman  race ;  who  solved,  under  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  in  their  eleven  years'  residence  at  Leyden, 
the  problem  of  liberty  ;  and  not  the  problem  of  liberty 
alone,  but  the  problem  of  liberality ;  for  they  always  said, 
while  they  reserved  absolute  liberty  to  every  individual,  it 
was  to  form  their  own  faith,  and  not  to  impose  it  on  any- 
body else  ;  who  solved  the  problem  of  peace  ;  who  solved  the 
problem  of  charity  ;  who  solved  the  problem  of  the  sweet 
humanities;  and  then  having  in  their  hands  a  type  of  church 
government  which  made  the  individual  absolutely  free,  car- 
ried it  over  to  the  individual  and  the  State,  and  brought  to 
these  shores  the  ideals  of  the  commonwealth  as  well  as  of  the 
church ;  the  perfect,  pure  idea  of  a  complete  democracy  ;  and 
landing  there  in  that  winter  time,  after  a  sea  voyage,  and  a 
weary  tarrying  along  the  coast,  of  133  days,  witnessed  their 
faith,  their  patience  and  their  courage,  by  quietly  submitting, 
while  disease  carried  them — (six  in  the  month  of  December, 
eight  in  the  month  of  January,  seventeen  in  the  month  of 
February  and  thirteen  in  the  month  of  March)— into  their 
graves,  until  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  colony  were  dead. 
They  all  acted  as  if  they  truly  understood  it  ;  and  if  you  go 
back  to  the  words  of  their  captain  you  will  find  that  he  wrote 
to  them  out  of  Holland,  "  It  is  not  thought  but  in  battle  some 
must  die."  That  witness  was  borne  to  true  democracy;  and 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  church,  the  commonwealth,  does 
not  yet  exist  which  fully  carries  out  the  spirit  which  John 
Robinson  had  taught  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  absolute  liberty  and  the  most  absolute  liber- 
ality. The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  that  here  is  the 
brightest  page  in  English  history. 
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But  we  have  before  us  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Pil- 
grims loved  the  Sabbath ;  they  first  kept  it  on  Clark's  Island 
and  on  the  Mayflower.  They  kept  it  in  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
They  judged  no  one,  but  only  pursued  their  own  way  in  reli- 
gion,  and   left   all  others  to  pursue  theirs. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me,  gentlemen,  on  this  theme, 
and  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  history  which  tells 
about  John  Robinson  and  Brewster,  Winslow  and  Bradford, 
will  be  more  studied  and  better  understood  than  it  is  now. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  the 
long-metre  Doxology. 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
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CERTIFICATE   OF    INCORPORATION. 


State  of  New  York. 
County  of  Kings, 
City  of  Brooklyn, 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  wit  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Charles  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  do 
hereby  certify  that  we  desire  to  form  a  Society  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain 
lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1875,  and  of  the  act  extending  and  amending 
said  act. 

That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Society  is  to  be  The  New  England 
Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  Society 
is  formed  are  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  History,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  establish  a  Library,  and  also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote 
charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

That  the  term  of  existence  of  the  said  Society  is  to  be  fifty  years. 
That  the  number  of  Directors  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  Society 
shall  be  twelve  ;  and  the  names  of  such  Directors  for  the  first  year  are  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wit :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Charles  Storrs,  Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Ripley  Ropes, 
Geo.  H.  Fisher,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Tenny. 

That  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  operations  of  such  Society  are  to 
be  carried  on  is  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  County  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Witness:  BENJ.   D.  SILLIMAN. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.  C.  E.  PRATT. 

RIPLEY    ROPES. 
JOHN   WINSLOW. 
HIRAM   W.   HUNT. 
CHAS.  STORRS. 
WM.  B.  KENDALL. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  Kings,       Vss.: 
City  of  Brooklyn,      ) 

On  this  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1SS0,  before  me  personally  appeared 
Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley  Ropes,  Chas.  Storrs,  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  and  John  Winslow,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individ- 
uals described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
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before  me  signed   the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged   that  they  signed  the 
same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN   HEYDINGER,  Jr., 

|  Notarial  )  Notary  Public> 

\     Seal.      1  Kings  County, 

— n N.  Y. 


I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed 

J.  W.  GILBERT, 

/.  S.  C. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  Feb,  27,  iS3o,  for  the  Incorporators,  by 

JOHN   WINSLOW. 


CERTIFICATE. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  Kings, 
City  of  Brooklyn, 


The  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  : 

First. — That  "The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn"  is  a 
corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Societies  or  Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  12,  1S75,  and 
the  act  or  acts  amending  or  extending  said  act. 

Second. — That  the  number  of  Directors  of  said  Corporation  is  twelve  ;  and 
the  names  of  its  present  Board  of  Directors  are  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  John 
Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Asa  W.  Tenny,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Fisher,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb. 

Third. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  made  and  signed  pursuant  to 
the  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  number  of  Directors  of  said 
Corporation  is  hereby  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Fourth. — That  said  Corporation  shall  hereafter  have  twenty  Directors,  and 
the  names  of  its  additional  Directors  are  :  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Nelson  G. 
Carman,  Jr.,  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  William  H.Williams,  J.  S.  Case,  George  B. 
Abbott,  Charles  N.  Manchester,  and  J.  Lester  Keep,  who  shall  respectively 
hold  office  therein  until  a  new  election  thereof  shall  be  had,  as  provided  in  the 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  of  said  Corporation. 
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Fifth, — That  the  undersigned  are  the  existing  Directors  of  said  Corpora- 
tion who  make  and  sign  this  certificate. 

JOHN  WINSLOW,  C  E.  PRATT, 

HIRAM  \V.   HUNT,  A.  W.  TENNY, 

BENJ.  F.  TRACY,  BENJ.  D.  SILLIMAN, 

H.  W.  SLOCUM,  ALBERT  E.  LAMB, 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  18S5,  before  me  personally  appeared  :  John 
Winslow,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  Geo.  H. 
Fisher,  and  on  September  30,  1SS5,  C.  E.  Pratt,  A.  W.  Tenny,  Benj.  D. 
Silliman,  and  Albert  E.  Lamb,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  who  signed 
the  foregoing  certificate  ;  and  they  severally  before  me  signed  said  certificate, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  made  and  signed  it  for  the  purpose  stated  therein. 

JOHN   CURRIE, 

Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 

I  hereby  approve  this  Certificate  and  consent  that  it  be  filed. 

EDGAR   M.  CULLEN, 
September  30,  1885.  S.C.J. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 


L, 


I,  Rodney  Thursby,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  said  County  (said  Court 
being  a  Court  of  Record),  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  annexed 
with  the  original  certificate  increasing  the  number  of  Directors  of  "  The  New 
England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  filed  and  recorded  in  my  office  Sep- 
tember 30,  1SS5,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original. 

,— _.  -^— .  ^  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

■1     seal.     >■  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  County  Court,  this  30th  day 

'  *  of  September,  18S5. 

RODNEY   THURSBY, 

Clerk. 

Note. — Duplicate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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BY-LAWS 

Adopted  May  6,  1881. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECT   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  to  encourage 
the  study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote 
charity,  good  fellowship,  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 

ARTICLE   II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION   FEE  AND   DUES. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or 
more,  is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  provided,  that  no  per- 
son so  elected  shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership 
before  paying  the  admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year. 

4.  Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year  shall 
be  deemed  in  arrears. 

5.  No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
eligible  to  any  office  therein. 

6.  If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding 
one  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  drop  the  name  of  such  member  from  the 
rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

7.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Mem- 
ber on  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  at  one  time,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  there- 
after such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

8.  If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  Society  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING    OF   THE   SOCIETY   AND   ELECTION   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish 
(in  two  daily  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting 
three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  twenty  Directors  of  the 
Society  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  five  Directors  each,  as  provided 
by  law,  the  Society  shall  at  every  Annual  Meeting  elect  by  ballot  five  Directors 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  uniil  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   ELECTION. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Historiographer,  and  Librarian. 

2.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council  of, 
the  Society  ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

DUTIES   OF    PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENT. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Second  Vice-President  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to 
preside  thereat.  In  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  one  of  the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

2.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Society. 


ARTICLE    VII. 

DUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts,  to  collect  all  sums 
of  money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

DUTIES    OF    RECORDING    SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided, 
all  meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all 
persons  of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council,  or  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society  ;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report  ; 
to  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
Officers,  Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By- 
Laws,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  ; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Standing  Committees. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

-       DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE   X. 

DUTIES   OF    THE    HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  to  place  the  date  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  November  in  each  year  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

ARTICLE   XI. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge 
of  all  books,  pamphlets  and  relics  which  may  become  the  property  of  the 
Society  ;  to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets  and  relics,  and  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

ELECTION   AND   DUTIES  OF  THE   COUNCIL. 

The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers 
on  matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   XIII. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  :  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a 
Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such 
Committees  may  consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected ; 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

ARTICLE   XIV. 

DUTIES   OF    THE   COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  bills  and 
accounts  of  the  Society  in  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds  and  finances  of  the 
Society  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE   XV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON   CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE   XVI. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    INVITATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  to  invite  and  receive 
all  guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Dinner  ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and 
prepare  and  assign  the  toasts. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ANNUAL   DINNER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Dinner  to  make  all 
arrangements,  and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eighth, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  reqnest  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall 
request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance 
therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in 
two  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to 
each  member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors.  In  compliance  therewith,  the  Secretary  shall  send  (by  mail, 
post-paid)  to  each  Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one 'day  prior 
thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   THE   ANNUAL  MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER    OF  BUSINESS    AT    DIRECTORS*    MEETING. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Other  Busi  ->ess. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the 
widow  or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid 
to  the  Society;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  succes- 
sive years  after  the  decease  of  such  member.  The  same  annuity  shall  not  be 
paid  to  any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to 
such  of  the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  and  amended,  by  vote  of 
two-thirds,  of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  England  Society,  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1SS6,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

There  shall  be  an  annual  reception  on  a  day  named  by  the  committee,  not 
earlier  than  February  nor  later  than  May,  in  each  year.  A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  charge  of  such 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  shall  be  served,  and  such  number  of  guests 
may  be  invited  by  each  member  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

*Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Hon.  William  M 

Evarts, 

Gen.  William  T. 

Sherman, 

Rev.  Noah  Porte 

r,  D.  D., 

^Chester  A.  Arthur. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

F 

1SS0 

Atkins,  Edwin 

18S0 

Fish,  Latham  A. 

G 

1880 

33 

Beach,  M.  S. 

1880 

Gager,  Oliver  A. 

H 
Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Hurlbert,  H.  C. 

" 

Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 

1880 

C 

t  < 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

1880 

Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr. 

J 

" 

Cary,  Isaac  H. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin.  H.  A. 

1880 
1887 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D. 
Jacobs,  John  E. 

" 

Claflin,  John 

K 

1881 

Cowing,  James  R. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Cross,  Alfred  F. 

1880 
1882 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.  D 
Knapp,  Joseph  F. 
Knowlton,  E.  F. 

1884 

Cross.  Wm.  T. 

L 

D 

1880 

Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D 

1880 

Dickinson,  J.  C. 

t  < 

Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

<« 

Dike,  Camden,  C. 

" 

Low,  A.  A. 

11 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

<« 

Low,  Josiah  O. 

1881 

Denny,  Charles  A. 

i< 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

<< 

Lyon,  William  H. 

E 

1882 

Laighton,  Geo.  J. 

1880 

Eames,  E.  E. 

1S89 

Low,  Seth 

*Dececued. 

Elected.  M 

1880  Mallory,  Charles  H. 

Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.D. 

N 

1880  Noyes,  Henry  F. 

"  Noyes,  James  A. 

Noyes,  James  S. 


1888  Olcott,  George  M. 


1880  Pratt,  Charles 

"  Putnam,  Nathaniel  D. 

Putnam,  William  A. 
1887  Palmer,  Lowell  M. 


1880  Richardson,  Leonard 

Robinson,  M.  W. 
Rodman,  Thomas  H. 
Ropes,  Ripley 

1883  Richards,  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 


Elected. 
1880 


1880 


1887 


1880 


Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 
Smith,  James  W. 
Spicer,  E.  Jr. 
Storrs,  Augustus 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 


Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Thayer,  George  A. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 
Taylor,  Wm.  A. 


Valentine,  B.  E. 


W 


1880 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
White,  Thomas 
Winslow,  John 

1882 

Wheeler,  Charles  H. 

1884 

Wilcox,  George  N. 

a,  Jr. 

1887 

Wheeler,  George  S. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Elected. 

A 

1880 

Annan,  Edward 

" 

Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

" 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

1881 

Abbott,  George  B. 

1882 

Allen,  Franklin 

<< 

Atwood,  Quincy  A 

1885 

Adams,  John  P. 

1886 

Allaben,  James  R. 

1887 

Almy,  George  W. 

<« 

Angus,  John  P.  D. 

1880 


Bailey,  James  S. 
Barnes,  A.  C. 


Elected. 


Barnes,  R.  S. 
Bartlett,  Williard 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Beale,  William  P. 
Belcher,  Samuel  E. 
Belding,  M.  M. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Benedict,  R.  S. 
Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Brainerd,  George  C. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  William  A. 
Bryant,  William  C. 
Buckingham,  John  A. 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 


Elected. 
I88l 

1882 

1884 

1885 
• « 

1886 


1887 


Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Badger,  Walter  S, 
Bassett,  E.  P. 
Bigelow,  Charles  E. 
Barker,  Ezra  D. 
Boody,  David  A. 
Belding,  M.  M.,  Jr. 
Brady,  James 
Bradley,  George  C. 
Brainerd,  Cyprian  S.,  Jr. 
Barnes,  W.  D.  L. 
Boynton,  George  A. 
Beadle,  H.  H. 
Brooks,  George  G. 
Beard,  Samuel  S. 

C 


[880 

Candee,  Edward  D. 

<« 

Chase,  William  H. 

t  < 

Chittenden,  S.  B. 

•• 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 

<  t 

Claflin,  Aaron 

<• 

Claghorn.  Charles 

( i 

Clement,  N,  H. 

1 1 

Coit,  William 

•* 

Colton,  F.  H.,  M  D. 

" 

Corbin,  Austin 

•' 

Cowing,  Herbert  W. 

<  • 

Cowing,  James  A. 

c  t 

Creamer,  William  G. 

I8S2 

Carter,  Walter  S. 

1883 

Carmen,  Nelson  G.,  Sr 

" 

Childs,  William  H.  H. 

" 

Collins,  Henry  C. 

I8S5 

Clarke,  Charles  M. 

" 

Case,  James  S. 

1886 

Chadwick,  Chas.  N. 

»• 

Cranford.  J.  P. 

I8S8 

Candler,  Flamen  B. 

:S8o 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 


Elected. 

1880  Dike,  W.  H. 

"  Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Duval,  Horace  C. 

1881  Davenport,  Wm.  B. 
"  Dickerman,  W.  B. 

1883  Dean,  James  E. 

1885  Dewson,  James  B. 
Denison,  R.  N.,  M.D. 

1886  Dwight,  Elihu 
"  Duxbury,  C.  R. 

1887  Dame.  Augustus  A. 

1888  Dixon,  Cortland  P. 
"  Deshon,  Henry  S. 

1889  Davenport,  A.  B. 

E 

1880  Earle,  Henry 
"  Edwards,  S.  J. 

Elwell,  J.  W. 

1881  Elliott, Joseph  Bailey, M.D 
"  Emery,  Charles  G. 

1882  Elliott,  Henry 

"  Estes,  Benjamin 

1886  Emerson,  Henry 

1888  Ewer,  R.  G. 

1889  Evans,  George  A. 


1880  Farley,  Frederick  A  ,  R< 

Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
"  Ford,  Gordon  L. 

"  Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 

Frothingham,  John  W. 
Ford,  Paul  L. 
18S6  Fletcher,  George  H. 


1S80  Gallaudet,  P.  W. 

"  Gardner,  W.  C. 

"  Graves,  Horace 

tl  Greene,  Lyman  R. 

1882  Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 


Elected. 

Elected 

18S2 

Gleason,  Andrew  W. 

1882 

<« 

Gregory,  George  F. 

< « 

1886 

Gates,  Nelson  J. 

1883 

1887 

Green,  H.  K. 

1886 

Jewett,  Charles,  M.D. 
Johnson,  A.  R. 
Jennings,  Abraham  G. 
Johnson,  S.  W, 
Josselyn,  N.  W. 
Jacobs,  Andrew 


1880  Hart,  A.  B. 

"  Hart,  Henry  S. 

Harteau,  Henry, 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

Hayden,  A.  P. 

Healey,  Jacob  F. 
"  Henry,  John  F. 

"  Hine,  Francis  L. 

Hill,  John  L. 

Holmes,  E. 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 
1S81  Howard,  Samuel  E. 

Hoyt,  Edward  E. 

1882  Hobbs,  Edward  H. 
"             Hunt,  George  W. 

1883  Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 
18S4  Hyde,  Joel  W.,  M.  D. 

1886  Heath,  Henry  R. 

"  Herrick,  Frederick  H. 

Hulett,  D.  A. 
Hart,  N.  R. 

1887  Hale,  George  H. 

1888  Healey,  James  I. 
"  Hart,  James  H. 

1889  How,  Charles 


1888  Ide,  Charles  W. 
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Kendall,  Wm.  B. 

<« 

Kennedy,  E.  R. 

" 

Kidder,  Stephen 

( « 

Kimball,  R.  J. 

881 

Kellogg,  Edward  H. 

•' 

Kent,  Wm.  L. 

885 

Knapp.  B.  H. 

886 

Kimball,  Ira  A. 

1880  Lacey.  Richard 
Lamb,  Albert  E. 

"  Lamport,  H.  H. 

Langley,  Wm.  C. 
"  Langley,  Wm.  H. 

"  Latimer,  Frederick  B. 

"  Latimer,  Brainard  G. 

"  Lawrenee,  C.  F. 

"  Leavitt,  J.  M. 

"  Litchfield,  Rufus 

"  Low,  A.  Augustus 

u  Low,  Wm.  G. 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

188 1  Lovell,  F.  H. 
1883  Lewis,  Alva,  M.D. 
1S86           Leland,  Reuben 
1889           Logan,  W.  S. 


1880 


James,  Darwin  R. 
Jenkins,  F.  W, 
Johnson,  Jesse 
Judd,  Herbert  L. 


1880 


M 

Manchester,  L.  W. 
Maxwell,  H.  W. 
Moore,  Thomas  S. 
Merrill,  George  P. 


Elected. 

Elected. 

1882 

Merrill,  Wm.  G. 

1886 

Patterson,  Calvin 

<4 

McKeen,  James 

" 

Perry,  W.  A. 

1883 

Moody,  Leonard 

i< 

Pladwell,  W.  S. 

I884 

Manchester,  C.  N. 

1S89 

Pray,  Joseph  M. 

1885 

Moore,  Harrison  B. 

1886 

Morse,  George  L. 

'' 

Marean,  J.  T. 

I8S0 

1882 
1886 


N 

Northup,  D.  L. 
Norton,  John 
Nichols,  Wm.  H. 
Newton,  Albro  J. 
Newell.  A.  W. 


:88o 


1884 
1886 


Read,  E.  O. 

Richardson,  Enos 
Roberts,  R.  S. 
Root,  Wm.  J. 
Ropes,  R.  W. 
Richardson,  Ephraim  W. 
Richardson,  G.  H. 


1880 
1886 


Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 
Otis,  Charles  H. 


1880 


1880 

Packard,  Edwin 

«• 

l« 

Packard,  Mitchel  N. 

c< 

tt 

Parsons,  Charles  H. 

« « 

1  < 

Parsons,  F.  E. 

<  < 

tt 

Parsons,  L.  A. 

" 

1  1 

Partridge,  John  N. 

•' 

" 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

" 

<( 

Perry,  A.  J. 

•« 

«  ( 

Pierce,  F.  O. 

" 

" 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

" 

It 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 
Pratt,  Charles  M. 

18S1 

tt 

Prentiss,  George  H. 

■• 

1881 

Pease.  George  L. 

" 

1882 

Parker,  Frederick  S. 

<  • 

" 

Pratt,  James  H. 

" 

1883 

Pratt,  Henry. 

tt 

1884 

Price,  George  A. 

' 

<< 

Pratt,  Charles  D. 

1883 

(1 

Preston.  Wm.  I. 

<< 

1886 

Paine,  Arthur  R.,  M.D. 

1884 

Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Shaw,  Philander 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 
Sheldon.  W.  R. 
Slocum,  Henry  \V. 
Snow,  Michael. 
Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  Wm.  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell,  George  R. 
Sherman, John  T. 
Stoddard,  John  H. 
Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 
Stearns,  James  S. 
Steele,  James  A. 
Stephens,  H.  H, 
Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
Skerry,  Amory  T. 
Scott,  Rufus  L. 
Snow,  Ambrose 


66 


Elected. 

1S84 
1887 


1880, 


1882 


1883 
1884 

1SS5 


18S6 
18S8 


1887 


1880 

1885 


Sanger,  Abraham 
Stewart,  Horatio  S. 
Skerry,  Amory  T.,  Jr. 


Taylor,  James  R. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A.,  M.D. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughan 
Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tyler,  Wm.  A. 
Tebbets,  Noah 
Taylor,  Wm.  H. 
Thomas.  Ransom  H. 
Tucker,  H.  A.,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Turner,  J.  Spencer 
Tucker,  Chas.  B.,  M.D. 


Utter,  Samuel  S. 


Valentine,  B.  E. 
VanWagoner,  Cornelius  S. 
Van  Wyck,  Augustus 
Vose,  Clarence 


Elected. 
1880 


iSSr 


1882 


1886 

1887 

1888 


W 

Wade,  Wm.  D. 
Wallace,  James  P. 
Waring,  Wm.  H. 
West,  Charles  E. 
Wheeler,  H.  H. 
Wheeler,  H.  W. 
Wheeler,  Russell  L, 
Wheelock,  A.  D. 
White,  A.  M. 
White,  Alfred  T. 
Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 
Williams,  Wm.  H. 
Wood,  C.  D. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Ward,  Fred.  A. 
Woodruff,  A. 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 

Wallace,  W.  C. 

Webster,  E.  G. 

White,  George  C,  Jr. 

Warren,  Horace  M. 

Wellington,  Walter  L. 

White,  George  C. 

Wilber.  Mark  D. 

Wilcox,  George 

White.  W.  A. 

Woodruff,  T.  L. 

Wheelock,  Wm.  E. 

Wilmarth,  John  R. 


iA 


MEETINGS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and 
other  business,  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  22d,  1890.  In 
the  sale  of  tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM   OF   A   BEQUEST. 


£  <5i\ic  anti  35rquratf),  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn."  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 
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